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CHAP. xvm. 

Doiu's time was so fully occupied for the rest of the 
morning that she was quite unable to form any 
scheme of amusement ; and three o'clock arrived, 
and with it carriage after carriage, each bringing 
an importation of visitors, before she had at all 
decided upon what was to be done with them. 
Frank had gone out with the young Domfords, 
who came early, according to their engagement ; and 
the three boys who arrived afterwards were im- 
mediately despatched to the lake to find him, and 
amuse themselves with skaiting. 

" Boys are no trouble," thought Dora ; " they 
always go out of doors, and take care of themselves : 

but girls" and she sighed as she looked upon 

the five young ladies who, dressed in their best silks 
and gayest bonnets, stood each by the side of her 
mamma, very silent, very shy, and very uncom- 
fortable. 

" You will take your young friends into the 
school-room, Dora," said Mrs. Harrington, in her 
most gentle tone, I suppose none of them will 
like walking such a cold afternoon as this: but you 
will find plenty of entertainment for them there ; 
and with Margaret, and Miss Cunningham, and 
Amy, you will make quite a pleasant little party." 
There can be no doubt of that," said a tall, 
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good-natured looking lady, who had brought her two 
little girls to pay their first visit from home. " In a 
house like this there is always something agreeable 
to be done ; and then it is so pleasant for young 
people to be together. My children live in such 
retirement that it is an especial treat to them to have 
companions." 

The two little girls clung more closely to their 
mother's side as she spoke, apparently thinking 
that the greatest treat at that moment would be to 
remain under her protection ; but Dora led the 
way to the door, and they were obliged to follow, 
hand in hand, and casting imploring looks upon 
their mamma to persuade her to go with them. She 
half rose from her seat, but Mrs. Harrington stopped 
her. " Ton need not be uneasy, Mrs. Danvers," 
she said ; " Dora will take great care of them." 

" Oh ! yes, of course, of course," repeated Mrs. 
Danvers ; " but they are so shy, poor children : I 
should just like to see how they manage to go on 
amongst so many strangers." 

" Certainly," replied Mrs. Harrington; " we will 
look in upon them by-and-by. Would you like to 
take a little walk before dinner, or should you pre- 
fer remaining in the house, as it is so cold ? " 

" I should be glad to know what the children 
will do," said poor Mrs. Danvers, in a fever of 
anxiety for their enjoyment the moment they were 
out of her sight. 

" We will inquire presently," persisted Mrs. 
Harrington, who was always firm, even in trifling 
matters ; and had made up her mind they should be 
left to themselves at first, to become acquainted with 
the rest of the party. 

" If I could just ask them," said Mrs. Danvers ; 
" I dare say I could easily find my way to the 
school-room : where is it ? " 
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" At the other end of the house," replied Mrs. 
Harrington. 

Oh, just along the passages, that we pasted as 
we came in, I dare say." 

" No, quite in a contrary direction. If you wish 
to know what your children prefer doing, Thomson 
shall ask for you." 

Mrs. Harrington rang the bell, and Thomson was 
sent to the school-room, while Mrs. Danvers sat 
pondering upon the extreme unpleasantness of being 
a visitor in l^e house of any lady who was determined 
to have her own way. 

Amy was in the school-room, waiting for her 
cousins, and a little time was spent in introductions, 
and in discussing whether it was a pleasant 
afternoon, and whether the snow would be dis- 
agreeable if they went out on the terrace; and 
when at last it was decided to be very cold, and 
that they had thin shoes on, and that one was 
rather liable to cold, and another to cough, &c., 
Dora found they were resolutely bent on an after- 
noon in the house, and all that was to be done 
was to show them to their respective apartments to 
take off their bonnets and shawls, and to wish 
heartily that they would remain there till summoned 
to the drawing-room for the evening. Quickly, 
much more quickly than Dora had supposed possible, 
they appeared again, full of expectation that some- 
thing was to happen which was to give them very 
great pleasure. The visit to Emmerton had* been 
talked of for weeks before; it had b^en the subject 
of their thoughts by day, and their dreams by night ; 
and the three school-girls (Dora's particular dread) 
had exulted when they announced to their com- 
panions that a portion of the Christmas holidays 
was to be passed at Emmerton Hall. In former days 
Mr. Harrington's family had been not only the 
b2 
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richest, but the gayest in the county, and every 
one associated with the name of Emmerton visions 
of breakfast-parties, dinner-parties, riding-parties, 
music, balls, and every kind of festivity : and though 
too young to be admitted to all these pleasures, the 
young ladies had still a bright, but somewhat in- 
distinct notion, that a visit at Enmierton must be 
the height of human enjoyment ; whilst poor Dora 
was expected to realise all these gay expectations 
when she was dissatisfied with herself, unhappy 
at the recollection of Wayland and her brother 
Edward, and with no one but Amy to assist in 
I making every one comfortable. 

A faint, despairing smile passed over her face as 
they entered, one after the other; and she cast a 
hopeless glance at Amy. Margaret had promised 
to appear, but Miss Cunningham considered it 
necessary to make some change in her dress, and 
her inseparable companion could not possibly leave 
her. 

"You must have had a very cold drive," said 
Dora to the eldest Miss Stanley, a girl about her 
own age, — quiet, timid, and awed by the strangeness 
of every thing about her. It was the fourth time 
the observation had been made ; and for the fourth 
time the same low, half-hesitating "Yes," was given 
in reply: but there the conversation ended, and 
Dora turned to her other visitors, hoping to find 
them more communicative. Unhappily her manner 
was such as to repel instead of encouraging them : 
she really wished to be kind and agreeable, but she 
did not for a moment forget that she was Miss 
Harrington of Emmerton Hall ; and her efforts to 
be polite were so evident, and she was so very con- 
descending in every thing she did and said, that it 
was impossible for the poor girls to be at ease. 

Amy saw that her cousin was very different from 
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what she usually was, bnt could not comprehend in 
what the change consisted, and only longed for her 
to leave off asking them if they Hked music and 
drawing, and whether they preferred home or 
school, and how many brothers and sisters they 
had, and talk of something more interesting. Any 
thing would have beeh preferable to the formality 
of ^king a sladng of questions ; even she herself 
was a little chilled by Dora's manner, and only 
ventured to say a few words in an imder-tone to a 
rather pretty, delicate girl, who stood by the fire 
near her. This most disagreeable constraint had 
lasted about ten minutes, when, to Amy's extreme 
satisfaction. Miss Morton's voice was heard in the 
passage, and almost immediately afterwards she 
entered, followed by Rose, laden with a doll nearly 
as large as herself, which she was only allowed to 
play with occasionally. She ran into the room 
with great glee, to exhibit her treasure to Amy, 
but shrank away on seeing so many strange faces : 
every one, however, seemed to feel her appearance 
an indescribable relief ; the shy Miss Stanley 
stooped to kiss her, and ask how old she was ; her 
sister begged to know the name of the doll ; and 
Amy's friend was delighted to find in her a re- 
semblance to a sister of about the same age ; while 
the two younger children looked with envy and 
admiration upon the handsome pink frock and 
bright blue bonnet, which was always the holiday 
dress of the beautiful doll. But a greater charm 
than Rose and her doll was soon found in Emily 
Morton's manner. She went from one to the other, 
saying something kind to each, in a voice so sweet 
that it would have made even a common-place 
expression agreeable ; and after a few trifling 
questions, which gave her some idea of their pe- 
culiar tastes and dispositions, she managed, by 
b3 
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making observations of her own, to induce them to 
do the same ; and listening with real and not forced 
interest to whatever was said, she led them on to 
describe their companions and their school life, till 
Dora found, to her surprise, that Hester Staidej, 
whom she had decided in her own mind to be 
almost devoid of intellect, and certainly unutterably 
dull, was a good French and Italian scholar, very 
fond of drawing, and farther advanced than herself 
in her acquaintance with books in general ; that her 
sister was extremely amusing; and that Mary 
Warner had travelled on the Continent, and had 
many stories to tell of the peculiarities of foreign 
manners and customs. The younger children 
looked at Eose for a fewHninutes without speaking, 
then ventured to touch the doU, and at last, wiSi 
one consent, seemed to resolve on being sociable, 
and retired into a comer of the room to enact the 
parts of mamma, nurse, and doctor to the poor 
doll, who, in spite of her brilliant colour, was pro- 
nounced to be in a most dangerous state of health, 
and to require instant advice ; while the party col- 
lected round the fire, growing bolder and bolder as 
the noise in the room increased, began at last so 
entirely to enjoy themselves, that when the dusk of 
the evening had stolen on them, and a proposition 
was made by the children for candles, there was a 
general petition for a few moments' respite, that 
they might have the luxury and freedom of talking 
by firelight prolonged. It was a strange contrast 
to the stifihess of the first half hour; and Dora 
hardly knew whether she quite approved of it ; it 
seemed to throw her so completely in the back- 
ground : but to Amy it was delightful. It was so 
new, and so interesting to hear a description of a 
school life, that she thought she could have listened 
for ever ; and even Margaret and Miss Cunningham, 
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who came into the room in the middle of one of 
Julia Stanley's most amusing stories, appeared to 
take some pleasure in what was passing. Mar- 
garet's interest was real ; but Miss Cunningham's 
satisfaction arose from the comparison which she 
could make in her own mind between the splendour 
of Bochford Park and the very ordinary style of 
living to which her new acquaintances had been 
accustomed ; and at every possible opportunity she 
broke out into exclamations of "Dear me! how 
strange ! how very shabby ! what a wretched place 
your school must be ! " tiU she hoped she had fully 
convinced them of the fact that the habits in which 
she had been brought up were immeasurably su- 
perior to theirs. Julia Stanley, however, was not 
at all awed by Miss Cunningham's grandeur ; she 
continued her stories, talking very fast, and laugh- 
ing heartily, and caring little what was thought as 
long as she could make others laugh also : but her 
sister was not equally insensible ; and every now 
and then she endeavoured to check the flow of 
Julia's spirits, and to suggest that the customs of 
their school were not entirely as she had repre- 
sented. 

" You must not believe every thing JuHa tells you 
exactly," she said, turning to Miss Cunningham, who 
seemed quite unable to comprehend the fact of any 
young ladies being so ill-treated as to have no second 
course at dinner, no curtains to their beds, nor fires 
in their rooms : " she runs on so fast that she for- 
gets. We always have puddings on Saturdays; 
and we have fires when we are ill ; and there are 
curtains in the largest room, only we have never 
slept there." 

" Well, then, bad is the best, is all that I can say 
for your school^" said Miss Cunningham : " and as 
for ladies being brought up in such a way, how is it 
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possible for them ever to know how to behave, if they 
are not taken more care of ?" 

" It must be very uncomfortable," said Dora : 
but really I cannot see what a second course, and 
curtains, and fires have to do with manners." 

" To be sure not," exclaimed Julia ; " what does it 
signify? It is very hard and disagreeable sometimes, 
and we cry a good deal when first ^e go thei«— that 
is, some of the little ones do ; but after a few weeks 
it is all right, and we eat our cold rice-pudding, and 
think it delicious." 

" Gold rice-pudding ! " repeated Amy, who had a 
peculiar dislike to it : " do you never have any thing 
but cold rice-pudding ?" 

" Not very often," replied Julia ; " but, as I said 
before, it really does not signify : I assure you, if 
you were up at six o' clock every day, as we are, 
and had nothing but hard lessons from morning till 
night, you would think cold rice-pudding one of the 
nicest things you had ever tasted. I don't think I 
ever like any thing we have at home half as well. " 

" Well !" exclaimed Misrf Cunningham, " I never 
heard of such a school before : all my notions were, 
that young ladies lived together, and learnt a few 
lessons, and had French and drawing masters, and 
ladies' maids, and carriages ; that would be agreeable 
enough : but you might just as well be cottagers' 
children, if you live so shabbily : and what a differ- 
ence it must make after your home! How you 
must miss your carriage and servants! " 

" I do not," said Mary Warner : " we have no 
carriage." * 

" Not keep a carriage I " exclaimed Miss Cunning- 
ham ; "then how do you manage to get from one place 
to another ? " 

" Really," interrupted Dora, " I do not think'you 
should cross-question any one in that way : of course 
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there are carriages to be had, even if people do not 
choose to keep them." 

There are coaches always passing near us,** said 
Marj ; " and so it is very convenient." 

"Coaches! — you mean stage-coaches, I suppose," 
said Miss Cunningham. 

"Yes," replied Mary: "one of them goes to 
Sandham, where our school is ; so there is no diffi- 
culty about my travelling." 

" That is the strangest thing of all," said Miss 
Cunningham. " Do you mean really that your papa 
and mamma allow you to travel about the country 
in a stage-coach ? " 

The tone in which this was said sounded even 
more disagreeable than the words ; and Julia Stanley 
instantly took offence. " And why not ? " she ex- 
claimed; "why should not people ride in stage- 
coaches if they like it ?" 

" Of course, if they like it," said Margaret, who 
was always willing to side with her friend ; " but 
liking it is a very different thing from being obliged 
to do it." 

" So it may be," replied Julia ; " but almost every 
one does it now." 

" I never do," said Miss Cunningham, pointedly. 

"Very likely," answered Julia ; "but then you 
are only one person : and almost all those I know 
go in stage-coaches constantly ; so you need not be 
so much surprised at Mary Warner." 

Miss Cunningham pouted and drew up her head, 
and thought Jtdia one of the most forward, imper- 
tinent girls she had ever met with ; and Hester 
began to fear there must be something very deroga- 
tory to the dignity of a lady in travelling by a 
public conveyance : and yet remembering that once, 
when their own horses were lame, she had been 
obliged to avail herself of it^ she could not with a 
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clear conscience deny her acquaintance with them ; 
she could, however, abuse them heartily, and lament 
the necessity which had induced their papa to allow 
it — quite agreeing with Margaret and Miss Cun- 
ningham, that it was not a common thing for people 
to do. 

"Nonsense, Hester," exclaimed Julia;, "you 
know as well as I do, that it is the most probable 
thing in the world that we shall go back to school 
by the coach ; and what will your pride say to that ? " 

" Oh, papa mentioned something about it one day,'* 
replied Hester; "but of course he was not in 
earnest.'' 

"But he was," answered Julia; "he said that 
now our cousins had left school, it would be a great 
expense for us to travel by ourselves, and that he 
should certainly put us into the stage-coach, and let 
William take care of us, and then there would be no 
trouble about the matter. I wish," she added, turn- 
ing to Amy, who stood next her, "that Hester would 
not try, as she always does, to make herself as grand 
and as fine as the people she is with." 

Amy felt a slight pang of self-reproach as Julia 
spoke this; for when the conversation had first 
began, she felt she should not like to say as Mary 
Warner had done, that her papa and mamma did 
not keep a carriage ; and it appeared almost like 
deception to blame another for a fault she was 
conscious of herself. " I think," she said, in reply 
to Julia's observation, " that it is not right to wish 
to be just the same as other people ; but I am afraid 
I should like it : and I am sure, indeed," she added, 
with an eflbrt, "that I should be glad to have a 
carriage to take me wherever I wanted to go." 

" Then you have not one," said Julia : " that 
seems strange, being Mr. Harrington's niece." 

" My uncle's being rich does not make any dif- 
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ference to us," was the answer; "except when 
we are staying here, and have the use of his 
things : but I think I should ahnost prefer being 
without them, because then I should not miss 
them." 

" I used to think," said Julia, still speaking in 
a tone only to be heard by Amy, "that it sig- 
ni£ed a great deal about the way in which people 
lived till I knew Mary Warner ; but she had such 
different notions, that she made me think differently 
too." 

" What notions ?" asked Amy. 

" Oh, I cannot tell you all now ; but her papa 
was very rich — very rich indeed, and lived in a 
beautiful place : but in some way — I cannot quite 
understand how — he lost all his money, and was 
obliged to sell his property, and live in a much 
smaller house. If he had chosen, he might have 
had it all back again ; but he is a very good man, 
and would not do something which he thought was 
not quite hcmourable ; and so they continue living 
in the same inferior way, though no one, of course, 
thinks the worse of him for it, because every one 
says he has acted so nobly. This makes Mary care 
little for the change. She says her papa is so 
respected, and she is so fond of him, that it seems 
better to her than if they had all the fine places in 
the world." 

Amy looked with interest at Mary as she heard 
this ; but she was not able to continue the conversa- 
tion, for the servant entered with candles, and tea 
immediately followed ; and after tea they were all 
to dress for the evening. 

To Dora's satisfaction, it had been decided that 
the boys were to dine late, so she was spared the 
task of keeping them in order ; and, finding that 
every one. was beginning to feel comfortable and at 
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home, her own dignity a little relaxed, and she 
began to think that, after all, the infliction of a 
three-days' visit from the school-girls might not be 
so very unendurable. 

Amy hastened to her mother's room as soon as tea 
was over, in the hope of finding her there ; for she 
had intended dining by herself, and appearing in the 
drawing-room only in the evening. " I must talk 
to you one minute, dear mamma," she said, as she 
entered. " We have been getting on so nicely 
in the scoool-room — so much better than I expected, 
only it was dreadful just at first. They were so 
silent ; and Dora looked like a duchess. If I had 
not been her cousin I should have laughed ; but I 
fancied they would think I ought to entertain them, 
and that made me feel more shy than ever ; and 
then they all spoke in such a low voice that every 
word I said was heard." 

" Well !" answered Mrs. Herbert ; " but who 
broke the spell ?" 

" Miss Morton^ mamma," repKed Amy ; " and I 
should like to understand what made her so dif- 
ferent from Dora." 

" She is much older," said Mrs. Herbert ; " na- 
turally, that would make a difference." 

" It was not quite that," continued Amy ; " for 
if it had been my aunt Harrington, I don't think 
we should have ventured to speak a word: but 
there was something in Miss Morton's manner 
that made every one appear at ease. Can you tell 
me what it was?" 

" You must imagine me to be a fairy. How can 
I possibly judge of what Miss Morton did when I 
was not present ?" 

" But can you not guess from her character?" 
asked Amy. You have seen so much more of her 
lately, that I think you must know." 
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At least, you axe determined, as usual,'' said 
Mrs. Herbert, smiling, " that I shall give 70U a 
reason for every thing which you cannot quite com- 
prehend. I suspect, in the present instance, the 
secret consisted in Dora's thinking of herself all the 
time she was talking, and Miss Morton's thinking 
of others." 

" That is not quite clear, manmia," replied Amy. 
Does thinking of one's self make one stiff and 
formal?" 

" Generally, either stiff or affected," replied Mrs. 
Herbert ; " yet it is very difficult to avoid doing it. 
You will often hear persons speaking of what are 
sometimes called ^ company manners,* — ^not meaning 
exactly affectation, but a manner approaching to it, 
which is not quite natural ; and it almost always 
arises from this same cause. It is, in fact, very 
nearly allied to selfishness; for we care so much 
more for ourselves than others that we take a 
greater interest in thinking of ourselves than of 
them, and so we become disagreeable." 

" But how can we help it ?" asked Amy. 

" By trying every day of our lives to consult the 
happiness of those we live with," answered Mrs. 
Herbert. " I mean, in the merest trifles, such as 
giving up a pleasant seat, or an amusing book, or 
fetching things for them to save them trouble, or 
listening to them when they wish to talk to us. By 
these means we can acquire a habit of forgetting 
ourselves, which will remain with us whether we 
are in company or only with our own family." 

Amy listened to her mother with an earnest wish 
to follow her advice ; and when she joined the party 
in the drawing-room she found immediate oppor- 
tunities of putting it in practice. 

The evening was a cheerful one, for Mr. Harring- 
ton proposed some Christmas games, and insisted 
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upon eyery one's joining them : and although Dora 
and Miss Cunningham held back, and thought 
themselves too old and too dignified, they were at 
length obliged to yield ; and the rest of the party 
were so merry that they did not notice their grave 
looks and slow movements. Amy enjoyed herself 
thoroughly ; and when her gay laugh caught Mrs. 
Herbert's ear, it gave her more happiness than she 
had felt for many months, since she could now 
venture to dwell on the delight which Colonel 
Herbert would experience on seeing her so entirely 
what he could most have desired his child to be. 
Dora was almost jealous as she noticed the regard 
which Amy attracted, and wondered what the secret 
could be. Perhaps, if she had followed her cousin's 
example, and given up a seat to Mary Warner 
when she was tired, and assisted Hester Stanley 
when her sandal broke, and soothed one of the 
children when she fell down and was frightened, 
she too might have been a favourite : but, without 
intending to be unkind, she managed so openly to 
show her dislike to what was going on, that every 
one endeavoured to keep aloof from her ; and if they 
did speak, the answer was so cold, and the manner 
so proud, that the wish to make another attempt 
was impossible. 
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CHAP XIX. 

When Amy met her new acquaintance Jhe next 
morning, after having thought them over attentively 
while she was dressing, she had quite decided on the 
one she liked best. Julia Stfuiley had at first 
amused her so much, and was so very lively and 
good tempered, that it seemed impossible not to give 
the preference to her: but even then there was 
something in her quick manner and hasty expres- 
sions which rather annoyed Amy's feelings, when 
contrasted with Miss Morton's gentleness and refine* 
ment ; and in the course of the evening, as she ob- 
served her more narrowly, her conduct to Miss 
Cunningham had struck her as peculiarly disagree- 
able. It required but very little time to perceive 
Miss Cunningham's deficiencies ; and Julia, who was 
remarkably quick and clever, had not been in her 
company for half an hour before she had discovered 
them ; and her great amusement was to turn every 
thing she said into ridicule. For the first few 
minutes Amy had been amused ; but afterwards an 
endeavour of Shnily Morton's to check some satirical 
obiservations had shown her that she was wrong ; 
and a sense of politeness soon made her ai^are that 
Julia allowed cleverness and high spirits to carry 
her beyond the boimds of propriety. When Dora 
gave Miss Cunningham what Frank would have 
called " a set-down," it was done in a ladylike way, 
as far as manner was concerned. She delighted in 
saying the most pointed things in the most pointed 
tone, yet she would on no account have neglected 
02 
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the little attentions which Miss Cunningham's po- 
sition demanded : but Julia Stanley, feeHng herself 
infinitely superior to Lord Rochford's daughter in 
intellect and accomplishments, considered that she 
was, on this account, freed from any demands upon 
her politeness ; and had made no scruple of pushing 
into a joom before her, interrupting her when 
speaking, and endeavouring to show that she did not 
consider her as entitled to any respect or attention. 
All this ysras peculiarly disagreeable to Amy, who, 
having always lived with persons who were polite 
upon Christian principles, could not in the least 
comprehend the rudeness of self-conceit ; and if 
Julia had offended her in one way, her sister's 
manner had been equally unpleasant in another. 
She had been Miss Cunningham's shadow and echo ; 
she had followed her from place to place, admiring 
her dress and her ornaments, and begging her to 
describe Bochford Park, and hinting how much she 
should like to see it ; and once or twice she had 
turned to Amy to extort her admiration also, when 
sincerity had obliged her entirely to differ. 

A little of the same flattery had also been bestowed 
upon Dora, but it was received so coolly, that there 
was no temptation to repeat it a second time ; for 
Dora, though she loved praise and flattery, still re- 
quired it to be administered delicately, through the 
medium of a third person ; and fancied herself in- 
sensible to it, because she never encouraged any one 
to tell her in direct terms that she was beautiful and 
clever. Mary Warner's manner resembled neither ; 
it was not quite so polished as Amy would have 
liked, but it was simple and straightforward. She 
had never seen any place so beautiful as lEmmerton, 
and she said so plainly ; but she also said that the 
thought there were too many trees about it ; and she 
should have preferred the house being built higher. 
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It was the same with every thing else : she expressed 
her opinion when asked without reserve ; but she did 
not, like Julia, intrude disagreeable observations 
uncalled for, nor, like Hester, pretend to see beauties 
where there was nothing to admire. The upright- 
ness of her father's character seemed to have de- 
scended to her ; and Amy willingly forgave any little 
awkwardness of manner when she saw Mary's 
firmness and simplicity ; while even Dora was rather 
won by the unconcern with which she listened to 
Mii^s Ctmningham's impertinences, and the openness 
with which she acknowledged the inferiority of her 
own home to Emmerton — apparently thinking it a 
matter of indifference whether she lived in a large 
house or a small one. It was a point of character 
whidi Dora could appreciate and admire, though it 
was not one she thought it necessary to imitate. 
But Miss Cunningham felt very differently ; and her 
good humour was not at all increased by the failure 
of her endeavours to inspire both Julia and Mary 
with awe and admiration : and to complete her dis- 
comfort, when breakfast was over. Miss Morton 
gently proposed her practising for half an hour ; 
adding that Lord Rochford had again mentioned the 
subject, and begged that she would assist her in per- 
fecting the piece she had been trying, so that it 
might be played in the evening. Miss Cunningham 
did not speak, but she looked her thoughts, and yet 
She did hot venture to rebel ; for Lord Rochford, 
with all his fondness, had some particularities ; and the 
arrangement of his daughter's studies was his pe- 
culiar hobby. It seemed, however,' as if she had 
secretly resolved that the pleasures of a London 
journey should not be marred by any progress she 
might make under Miss Morton's tuition ; and bad 
as her performance had been before, it was much 
worse tins morning. Miss Morton, with unwearied 
c 3 
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patience, corrected her false notes, askedher to repeat 
the difficult passages, and showed her, again and 
again, how Ihey were to be played : but ike long, 
stiff fingers appeared to possess some innate spirit 
of obstinacy ; they would move exactly in the way 
in which they should not have moved ; they would 
play sharps for flats, and turn crotchets into quavers 
and minims into crotchets ; until Amy, who, with the 
exception of Julia Stanley, was the only person 
present besides, wondered how it was possible for 
Miss Morton to persevere ; and Julia, after a pre- 
tended attempt to conceal her amusement, laughed 
aloud. Miss Cunningham heard the laugh, and felt 
it keenly, and forgetting every thing but her annoy- 
ance, she jumped up from her seat, closed the book, 
and, without speaking, rushed out of the room. 

"Well! that is delightful," exclaimed Julia; "I 
would have laughed before, if I had thought it 
would bring matters to a conclusion." 

Amy wished to say something, but she felt pain- 
fully shy, for she had begun to dread Julia's satire ; 
and, happily for her, Enuly Morton spoke instead. 

" I should be very sorry," she said, " to beUeve 
you in earnest ; you would hardly acknowledge so 
openly that you took pleasure in hurting the feel- 
ings of another." 

" Only she took pleasure in hurting my ears," 
replied Julia. 

" Not intentionally," said Miss Morton : " but I 
am sure you cannot really mean what you say ; you 
must be sorry for having given pain." 

"Miss Cunningham is so very silly," persisted 
Julia, who was never willing to confess herself in 
the wrong ; " it really is impossible to help laughing 
at her. You know there can be no harm in being 
amused at people's folly." 

"I cannot agree with you at all," said Emily : 
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" and as to Miss Cunningtam's sense, it is not her 
own choice to be less clever than others.** 

"To be sure not," exclaimedjulia, pertly : "who 
would be stupid if they (iould help it ? But it does 
not make people at all the less absurd, because it is 
not their own fault." 

" There again I must differ from you," replied 
Emily. " It makes all the difference possible. Self- 
conceit, and vanity, and pride may be ridiculous, 
but not mere deficiency of understanding : it is the 
appointment of Grod, just as much as poverty or ill- 
ness may be : and I think, from something I heard 
you say yesterday, you would not be at all inclined 
to laugh at any one who had less money than 
yourself." 

" Oh, no ! certainly not," said Jvdia : " but clever- 
ness is quite a different thing. I do so like bright, 
clever people ; and I do so delight in laughing at 
stupid ones. All the world think more of cleverness 
than of any thing else." 

" But it does not follow that all the world are 
right," replied Emily. 

"But a great many strict people that I know 
think so," said J ulia. " I very often hear some friends 
of ours say — such a person is not quite right, but 
then he is so clever ; and it does make up for a great 
many things : you must own that." 

" Indeed I cannot own it," replied Emily : " I do 
not see that it makes up for any thing." 

"But don't you like it?" asked Julia, in a tone of 
great surprise. 

" Yes, very much, — just as I like to see a pretty 
face, or to listen to beautiful music ; but I do not 
esteem it. I mean," she added, observing that Julia 
continued silent from astonishment, " that I do not 
think it forms part of a person's character, any more 
than his houses or his clothes do." 
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^ But have you no vdue at all for it ? " said 
Julia. 

" Yes, replied Emily ; " and so I have for riches ; 
both may be made the instruments of good : but I 
do - not value a person who is rich because he is 
rich; neither do I value a person who is clever 
because he is clever. If the rich man turns his 
riches to good account, I value him for his generosity 
and self-denial ; and if the clever man uses his talents 
well> I value him because I see he is trying to serve 
God : but I should have just as much esteem for a 
poor man, or a man with inferior understanding, if 
they were equally good," 

"But," said Julia, "all the celebrated people one 
reads of were not good, and yet there is just as much 
fuss made about tiiem now as if they were angels : 
every one talks of them and praises them." 

" Yes," replied IVCss Morton, gravely, and then 
paused as if lost in her own thoughts. 

" What were you going to say ?" asked Amy. 

" I did not like to say what was in my mind," 
replied Emily ; " it is so very painful : but, you 
know, the opinions of men can be nothing when a 
person is dead." 

Julia seemed struck with the observation, but did 
not speak^ for she began to feel ashamed, and was 
endeavouring to summon courage to^confess herself 
in the wrong. " I wish you would go on talking,'* 
she said, after the silence had continued for several 
minutes ; " but then you think me so rude that per- 
haps you will not take the trouble." 

" It is not what I think, but what Miss Cunnings 
ham thinks, which is of importance," replied Miss 
Morton : " you have not been rude to me." 

" Well ! I was not quite polite perhaps, only really 
I could not help it. Shall I beg her pardon ?" 

" No !" exclaimed Emily, " pray do not do that ; 
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it would only make matters worse, because you must 
own then that you thought her ridiculous." 

" But what shall I do ?" asked Julia. 

" Will you let me tell you without thinking I am 
interfering ?*' said Emily. 

" Oh ! yes, pray do. You know, at school every 
one speaks their mind, so I am quite accustomed to 
it" 

" WeU, then ! I should recommend you to begin 
by keeping a strict guard over yourself for the rest of 
the day, that you may not be guilty of the same fault 
again, and not to force yourself upon Miss Cunning- 
ham, but to show her quietly a few little attentions ; 
and if she is proud and annoyed, to try and feel that 
it is only what you have brought upon yourself, and 
therefore not to be angry with her." 

" But that is not the least in my way," said Julia. 
I could go just at this minute and say I am sorry, 
because I am in the humour ; and I should be rather 
glad to make it up and be friends again, though she 
is so silly : but as for going on all day paying little 
attentions to a person who has not a single idea in 
her head, it is what I never did and never can do." 

"Never will, you mean," replied Miss Morton. 
" We often say con. When we ought to say «7i7/." 

" Well ! can, or will," exclaimed Julia ; " it is all 
the same ; only if I may beg Miss Cunningham's par- 
don now, I don't-care: but if I must not do that, she 
must take her chance ; and if she makes herself ridi- 
culous, I must laugh at her." 

" Because you think yourself cleverer," said Miss 
Morton : " is not that the reason ?" 

Julia blushed deeply : she was not accustomed to 
have her self-conceit brought before her so plainly, 
and yet she was too candid not to see the truth of 
what was said. 

" I do not mean to pain you," continued Miss 
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Morton, very kindly. " Perhaps it is not my place ta 
interfere; but you promised not to be annoyed : and 
you must forgive ' me if I remind you, that in the 
sight of God Siemost trifling act of self-denial from 
a really high motive — mean, of course, from a wish 
to please Him — is infinitely more valuable than the 
cleverest thing that has ever been said or done since 
the world was made." 

Still Julia was silent ; her cleverness did not at 
that moment come to her aid : and after gazing 
attentively upon the fife, playing with the ornaments 
on the mantel-piece, and turning over the leaves of 
one or two books, she found herself so very uncom- 
fortable, that, hastily exclaiming she must go and 
look for her sister, she left Amy and Miss Morton 
alone. 

" Are you vexed ?^ asked Amy, as soon as the 
door was closed. ^* You look so." 

" I am, rather," said Miss Morton, " for I am half- 
afraid I have done more harm than good ; and I am 
hurt especially about Miss Cunningham, because I 
know it was very disagreeable to her to have any 
lesson at all ; and such a one as this will make her 
dislike it more than ever." 

" But not you," observed Amy ; " she cannot 
blame you for another person's rudeness." 

" Only it is difficult," said Miss Morton, " to feel 
kindly towards those who have been the cause of 
placing us in awkward situations : and I do not 
suspect I have ever been a favourite with Miss 
Cunningham." 

" I wish Miss Stanley had kept to her own room 
this morning," said Amy. I am afraid she will 
spoil our pleasure all day." 

" Oh ! no ; she will soon forget it all : and I do 
not think she will take Miss Cunningham's anger 
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much to heart ; it will rather amuse her than other- 
wise." 

" I should not like her to be amused at me," said 
Amy : " she frightens me dreadfully. I felt just 
now as if I could not have ventured to speak before 
her." 

" I must give you a lecture too," said Emily, 
smiling. "Why should you be afraid of people 
merely because they are clever, and say sharp 
things ? It is making cleverness of as much con- 
sequence as Miss Stanley does; besides being a 
dangerous feeHng, and one which often prevents us 
from doing our duty." 

" Ah ! But," said Amy, " I cannot feel quite as 
you do. I always have thought a great deal about 
it, and longed to be very clever myself, and for 
every one to admire me, and look up to me." 

" And I have done the same," said Emily. " I 
will not say that I never do so now ; but it is very 
contrary to what the Bible commands." 

" Do you really think so ?" inquired Amy, look- 
ing much distressed. "Yet it seems so natural; 
and cleverness is different from riches, or rank, or 
any thing of that kind." 

" Can you recollect any part of the Bible in 
which it is said that God t^es pleasure in it?" 
asked Emily. 

" There is a great deal about wisdom in the 
Book of Proverbs," answered Amy ; " and it is said 
to be better than any thing else." 

" Yes," replied Emily : " but then, you know, we 
ought to compare different parts of the Bible to- 
gether, if we wish to know its real meaning. And 
there is a verse at the end of a very beautiful 
chapter in the Book of Job, which tells us what 
wisdom really is : perhaps you may remember it. 
It says; * The fear of the Lord, that is wisdom ; and 
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to depart from evil is understanding.' Now a poor 
man who cannot even read may have just as much 
of this wisdom as the most learned man that ever 
Hved." 

" Then," said Amy, " there is no use in trjring to 
learn things." 

" Indeed," replied Miss Morton, " there is. It is 
our duty to improve the understanding God has 
given us to the utmost by exercising it in every 
right way. Our Saviour's parable of the talents 
gives a most impressive warning to us on this point, 
though talents there mean likewise advantages of 
every kind; and besides, the more we know, the 
more we are able to teach others." 

Amy still looked unconvinced ; and Emily con- 
tinued. " You will see what I mean, if you will 
think of being clever in the same way as you do 
of being rich. We all know that it is the way of the 
world to value people for their money, but common 
sense tells us that it is very absurd ; and yet no one 
would deny that riches may be made of great use 
to our fellow-creatures, though they do not make us 
in the smallest degree more acceptable in the eye of 
Grod. I wish I could explain myself more clearly : 
perhaps, if I were very clever, I might be able to 
do it ; and then, you see, my knowledge would be 
of use to you, though it would not make me either 
better or worse in myself." 

I think that is cleaver," said Amy, laughing : 
" for I can understand you much better now, though 
I am afraid I shall never learn to think rightly about 
every thing." 

" You must not say that," said Emily. " You 
know you are not very old yet ; and if we thought 
about every thing rightly at the beginning of our 
life, it would not be necessary for us to have so 
many years to learn in. As long as we are not 
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standing still we may be tolerably happy, though 
we do happen to blunder in the dark way.** 

I think I am always blundering," said Amy ; 
" at least, I know I am always wishing for some- 
thing which mamma and you tell me I ought not to 
wish for : but I think it is because I hear Dora and 
Margaret and Miss Cunningham talking so much 
about such things. You know Dora makes a great 
deal of being clever, and Miss Cunningham is always 
speaking of rank and riches, and Margaret is so 
pleased to be pretty. I know it is really all no- 
thing ; but when I hear them I cannot help longing- 
for it all, and thinking that it must be of con- 
sequence." 

. " Yes," said Miss Morton, " it is very natural. 
This place is to you just what the world is to grown- 
up people." 

" I remember," replied Amy, "thinking some- 
thing just like that the very first night my cousins 
came; but I did not imagine," she added, "that 
there would be any one in my world like you." 

Miss Morton could have answered, with truth, 
that she had never expected to meet with any one 
like Amy at Emmerton ; but at that moment Dora 
and the rest of the party entered, and Miss Cun- 
ningham with them. 

"Must you go?" whispered Amy, as Miss 
Morton prepared to leave the room. 

Emily replied that she had letters to write, which 
would keep her engaged the whole morning ; and 
Amy scarcely wished her to remain, when she 
observed the expression of Miss Cunningham's face, 
and saw that her good humour was by no means 
restored. 

It was not indeed a very easy task at any time ; 
and Julia Stanley seemed resolved that this morn- 
ing it should be more difficult than ever. She had 

VOL. n. D 
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^ven up the idea of confessing her fault, and 
trying to make amends, because she could not have 
her own way as to the manner in which it should 
be done, and had become angry with herself, and, 
as a natural consequence, angry with every one 
else. There was, in fact, a regular feud between 
her and Miss Cunningham; and Dora soon saw 
that to preserve peace would be a difficult matter, 
Julia's manner was more sharp and abrupt than 
ever, as she took every opportunity of repeating 
Miss Cunningham's words, and turning them into 
ridicule ; while Miss Cunningham, on her part, 
endeavoured to make sneers and scornful looks as 
effective as words. Amy was very uncomfortable, 
and once or twice tried to divert their attention by 
talking to the younger children, and making them 
bring their doUs and playthings to the table where 
the elder girls were working. But her efforts were 
in vain ; and, as a last hope, she ventured to si^gest 
to Dora, that perhaps it might be pleasant if some 
one were to read out. The idea was the greatest 
possible relief to poor Dora, for all her antipathy 
to strange school-girls, and three days' visits, was 
returning in full force ; and having asked as a 
matter of form whether any one would dislike it, 
she quickly produced half-a-dozen volumes to choose 
from. 

The choice being settled, the next question to be 
decided was, who should read. There was a general 
burst of excuses as the inquiry was made. Every 
one would read, only there was a piece of work to be 
finished, or a drawing to be begun, or some beads 
to be threaded, or they were so soon tired that it 
was quite useless to begin, or they were suffering 
from a cold and hoarseness, which would make it 
disagreeable for the rest to listen. Dora put down 
the book on the table, considering it as a matter ot 
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course that she should not be obliged to do it. She 
had seldom been called on to give up her own will 
for othersy but had always ordered and managed, 
and told others their duty; and when this was 
done, her part was considered finished. So, in the 
present instance, she had decided it would be a good 
thing to read, and had chosen the book, and sup- 
posed that some one would easily be found willing 
to amuse the rest. But Dora was mistaken. 

The only person who had not excused herself was 
the only one whose excuse would have been really a 
good one. Poor Amy's, heart beat fast as she thought 
that it might fall to her lot to read. She had 
never read aloud to any one but her mamma ; and 
she was the youngest of the party ; and, moreover, 
she knew that in the book which had been fixed on 
there were some long French quotations, which 
must be pronounced or translated, either alternative 
being equally disagreeable. " I wish I could read,*' 
she whispered to Margaret, who was sitting next 
her ; but I am so frightened." 

" Oh I it does not signify," answered Margaret, 
aloud; ^Vthere is no occasion for us to trouble 
ourselves — ^Emily Morton will come directly ; I have 
known her go on for hours when mamma has been 
ilL" 

" Yes," said Dora, feeling slightly uncomfortable 
as she spoke, she is much more used to it than we 
are. Bose, go and tell Emily Morton that we 
should be very much obliged if she could read out 
to us this morning whilst we are working." 

The message was more civil than it would have 
been some months before ; and Dora's conscience 
was rather relieved : but to Amy it seemed only 
selfish and thoughtless. 

<^ Miss Morton told me she had letters to write, 
. i> 2 
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Dora," she said, timidly. " Don't you think reading to 
us would be an interruption to her ? " 

" Not more than giving us our usual lessons," 
observed Margaret ; it is only occupying the same 
time in a different way." 

" But," replied Amy, " indeed I think the letters 
are of consequence ; and the post goes out so early." 

" Well, then. Amy," said Dora, rather sharply, 
" if you will insist upon our not sending for Emily, 
you must read yourself, for you are the only one of 
us all who is not busy." 

Amy was busy, finishing a purse to be given to 
Mrs. Walton on her birthday ; but anything was 
better than to allow Miss Morton's time to be in- 
truded on ; and although the slight trembling of her 
hand, and the bright crimson spot on her cheek, 
showed the greatness of the effort, she did manage 
to begin, and even to get through the first long 
French sentence without breaking down. Dora 
listened to the words, ^but they made very little im- 
pression ; she was thinking aU the time of her own 
selfishness, and how easy it was to make good re- 
solutions, and how very difficult to keep them. It 
was only on that very day that she had been re- 
flecting on her conduct to Miss Morton, and had 
determined to be more thoughtful for her comfort ; 
and now, on the first temptation, she had weakly 
given way, and, but for Amy, would have sacrificed 
Miss Morton's whole morning merely to gratify her 
own fancy for work. Happily, Dora's was not a mind 
to be contented with the bare acknowledgment of 
having been wrong ; it was too active and energetic 
to rest in fruitless wishes for amendment : and now, 
finding that Amy's voice was becoming weak, and 
that she read with difficulty, she threw down her 
work just as she was about to put the finishing stroke 
to it, and offered to read instead. It was but a tnfiing 
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action, but it made Dora feel happier than she had 
been before : it proved to herself that she was in 
earnest ; and when she had made one endeavour it 
was much easier to make another. Her manner 
grew softer, herthoughtfuhiess for others increased ; 
and before the morning was over, she had even 
taken Miss Cunningham's part against Julia Stanley, 
when she had made an observation on the book they 
were reading, and had given up her seat near the 
fire, fearing she might be cold. The book was so 
interesting, and the oriel room so comfortable, that 
no one thought of the time or the w€«,ther ; and when 
Mrs. Harrington made her appearance with Mrs; 
Dan vers, and begged them aU to go out before 
dinner that they might not lose the best part of the 
day, there was a slight murmur of disapprobation. 
Mrs. Danvers sympathised, and pitied, and declared 
the room looked so warm and cheerful, it was 
almost impossible to leave it: now she had once 
found her way there, she should be a frequent 
visitor. 

I always think young people manage best when 
left to themselves," said Harrington. " Dora, 
you must be quick, and go out ; and as many of your 
young friendB as choose to go with you had better 
get ready also." 

The sending them out did not seem like leaving 
them to themselves : but Mrs. Harrington's manner 
prevented almost every one from differing from her ; 
and Mrs. Danvers, who was rather young, and soon 
awed, said nothing, but began fondling her little 
girls, and proposing to stay and play with them if 
fiiey liked it better than going for a walk ; whilst 
Dora, who knew the exact meaning of every word 
and tone of her mother's^ hastily put up her work, 
and prepared to obey. 

]>3 
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CHAP. XX. 

^< Margaret," said Miss Cunningham, who had 
joined the walking-party merely from not knowing 
how to employ her time satisfactorily while they 
were away, " I want you to talk to me a little : 
never mind the rest, they will manage very well; and 
really what I have to say is of consequence." 

" Is it, indeed ? " replied Margaret, who dearly 
loved a little mystery ; "but you must be quick, for 
Dora said so much to me before we came out about 
being attentive to them all." 

" It cannot signify what Dora says ; she is not to 
rule every one ; at least I am sure she shall not rule 
me. But what I wanted to say to you was about 
London. I talked to papa this morning ; and he says, 
after all, he thinks there is a chance of your going." 

" Oh, no ! he cannot really mean it; mamma was so 
very positive the other night." 

" Yes, I know that; but it is something about Mrs. 
Herbert which makes the difference. Your papa 
thinks her very ill, and he wants to have advice for 
her ; and if Dr. Bailey does not give a good report, 
he will try and persuade her to go, and then all the 
family are to go too." 

" Well, that would be delightful ; but the time 
would not suit you — it will be so soon." 

" But if you were to go at once, papa would not 
object to being there earlier himself, for he is deter- 
mined that we shall have lessons together." 

" So then it is all settled," said Margaret, her 
eyes spa];^ding with pleasure. " To be sure, I am 
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sorry for poor Amy, but I dare say there is nothing 
very much the matter 5 and with a London physician 
aunt Herbert will soon get well." 

" I don't think it is settled at all," answered Miss 
Cunningham ; " for I can tell you one thing, Mar- 
garet, — I never will go to London to be pestered by 
Miss Morton ; she must stay at home, or I must. If 
you had only seen how she behaved this morning ; 
she found as much fault with my playing as if I had 
been a mere baby." 

"But, said Margaret, looking much perplexed, 
" there is no help for it ; she must go with us ; only 
it does not follow that you should learn of her. 

"It does follow though,"replied Miss Cunningham, 
angrily : " how can you be so stupid, Margaret ? I 
have told you, a hundred and fifty times before, that 
if papa once has a thing in his head, not all the 
world can drive it out : and he said this morning that 
I should have lessons of her besides the other 
masters ; but I won't, — ^"no, that I won't." 

" That is right," said Margaret ; " if you make a 
fuss about it you will be sure to have your own 
way." 

" But my way is to stay at home; I can do that if 
I choose, for mamma will like it : but I will never go 
near London to be laughed at by rude vulgar people 
as I was this morning ; so you may manage as well 
as you can without me." 

Miss Cunningham walked on a few steps with her 
head raised, rapidly twisting the bag she held in her 
hand — a sure sign that she was working herself into a 
passion. Margaret followed, appearing very down- 
cast, and feeling that Lucy's determination would 
prove the destruction of all her bright castles in 
the air. London with only her own family would be 
nearly as bad as Emmerton. " What do you wish 
me to do ? " she said, anxiously. 
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" Nothing," was the reply ; *^ but make up your 
mind to go without me, for I am quite determined : 
I can be as obstinate as pa|>a sometimes." 

This could not be doubted ; but it was no satis- 
faction to Margaret " It is very unkind of you, 
Lucy, she said. " You sometimes tell me you love 
me ; and yet you don't seem inclined to put yourself 
in tiie least out of your way to please me. You know 
very well that there will be no pleasure in London 
if you are away; we shall go nowhere and see 
nothing." 

" Yes, I know it ; but it can't be helped." 

" That odious SWly Morton!" exclauoied Mar- 
garet; "she has been a torment in one way or 
another ev«p since she entered the house." 

" And she will never be any thing else," said Miss 
Cunningham : " I wish you joy of her." 

"But is there nothing to be done ?" again asked 
Margaret, whilst several most impracticable plans 
passed quickly through her mind, all having for their 
object file removal of this serious obstacle to her 
enjoyment. 

" I can see nothing," was the answer ; " unless 
you can make her go and see her friends whilst you 
are absent." 

" I don't think she has any friends," said Margaret, 
" except an aunt, who is abroad ; that is, she has 
never asked to go away, so I suppose she has no 
place to goto." 

" That makes the case a great deal wors6. If she 
has no friends you may depend upon it you will be 
burdened with her for ever." 

" I believe, though," said Margaret, " there is a 
Mrs. or Miss Somebody, who was her governess once, 
who could keep her for some time : but then, you 
know, it is no use talking about it ; there is no chance 
of our being able to do any thing." 
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" The loss will be more jours than mine," replied 
Miss Cunningham : " it will be just the same to me 
next year ; but you will miss every thing." 

" Yes, every thing," sighed Margaret. 

" You would have gone to the opera, certainly ; 
papa would have taken you there ; and you would 
have been out half the day shopping, and driving in 
the parks ; aijd you would have seen every thing, 
and bought any thing you wished, — for, of course, 
your papa would have given you plenty of money to 
do as you liked with; and then my aunt would 
have ts^Len us to some delightful parties. But it is 
not worth while to think about it now, because if you 
go for your aunt's illness, and have no one to take 
you about, you will be at your lessons half the day, 
and staying at home with her the other half ; and 
there will be nothing to be seen, because you must 
choose such a very quiet part of the town for an 
invalid." 

" Oh, Lucy !" said Margaret, " I wish you would 
not talk so. It is very unkind, for you know it will 
be all your doing." 

" My doing ! No, indeed, I can't help it. Get rid 
of Miss Morton, and I will go directly. And now I 
have said all I wished, and so I think I shall turn 
back, for you told me you wanted to go to Dora ; and 
really I have had quite enough of those school-girls 
this morning." 

Margaret did not press her to stay, for she was 
becoming very indignant : but neither was she in- 
clined to make any exertions to be agreeable ; and 
soon persuading herself that the walking party had 
advanced too far for her to overtake them, she rather 
sulkily turned back and followed Miss Cunningham, 
keeping, however, at a convenient distance, that she 
might be able to think over the conversation, and 
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find some arguments which should induce her to 
break the resolution she had formed. 

Amy, in the mean time, enjoyed her walk with 
her companions in perfect unconsciousness that any 
thing was near to disturb her happiness. She 
laughed at Julia Stanley's strange stories, till she 
forgot by degrees she had been afraid of her ; and 
although every tree and stone were familiar, there 
was a pleasure in pointing out to strang^s all the 
beauties of the grounds, even in their wintry dress : 
and good humour being proverbially infectious, the 
whole party returned home in all the better spirits, 
that they had been spared Miss Cunningham's sul- 
kiness and pride^ The first news, however, that 
awaited Amy upon entering the. house was. the in- 
formation from Susan Reynolds that Mr. Harrington 
had prevailed on her mamma to see Dr. Bailey. 
Amy started and turned pale, and anxiously asked 
if her mamma were very ill. 

" Oh, dear ! no," repHed Susan, frightened in her 
turn ; " but I thought you would be glad to know 
your mamma was going to see a doctor, because then 
perhaps she will get strong again." 

" Yes ; but she must be worse, I am sure," said 
Amy : " she never would send for any one unless she 
were very ill indeed." And without waiting to hear 
more she hastily ran to Mrs. Herbert's room* But 
her fears were soon calmed. Mrs. Herbert was 
looking much the same as usual, and seemed in tole- 
rable spirits, and quite laughed at Amy's alarm. 

"I have only consented to see Dr. Bailey," she 
said, *yust to satisfy your uncle ; and it was very fool- 
ish in any one to Mghten yon, my dear child, so 
unnecessarily : so now go to your dbiner, and forget 
me, and be happy." 

"That would not be the way to be happy," 
mamma : " I never enjoy any thing till I have re- 
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membered that I can tell you about it. But are you 
sure you are not very ill ?" 

" I am quite sure that I am not feeling worse than 
I have done for the last six weeks," replied Mrs. 
Herbert ; " and I suspect the sight of your papa's 
handwriting would do more towards my cure than 
all the physicians in the world. I hoped to have 
heard from him by the same mail which brought the 
news of peace.'* 

" Perhaps," said Amy, " the letter will come to- 
morrow." 

" Oh, no !" replied Mrs. Herbert ; it is scarcely 
possible : I must be contented to wait. But you had 
better go now. Amy — ^there is the second dinner- 
befl.'' 

Amy left the room much relieved. A natural 
buoyancy of disposition seldom allowed her to be 
imnecessarily anxious : she was too young to form 
any judgment of her own respecting the state of her 
mother's health; and Mrs. Herbert's assurances 
outweighed the passing influence of her uncle's 
misgivings. She did, however, look oftener than 
ever to the door during the evening, with a vague 
expectation that her father would appear : and she 
persuaded Mr. Cunningham to repeat again to her 
all he had before said of the probability of his 
arrival at any moment ; while Mrs. Herbert, also, 
listened eagerly, and laughed at herself for being 
as fanciful as Amy, though her heart beat quickly 
at the slightest unusual sound in the house. 

" There is the second day happily over. Amy," 
said Dora, as she bade her good night : " and now I- 
have no more fears ; we shall do very well to-mor- 
row. Frank has been proposing for us all to assist 
in ornamenting the outer saloon for the conjuror, 
and Mary Warner can show us how to make artifi- 
cial flowers ; so we shall have plenty of occupation: 
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and in the evening I reallj think we may make up 
a quadrille. You know there are several people 
coming besides ; and Emily Morton will play as 
long as we like. The only thing that worries me is 
about Julia and Lucy Cunningham ; they are exactly 
like cat and dog." 

" I dare say we can manage to keep them sepa- 
rate," replied Amy. " If Margaret will take care 
of JVIiss Cunningham, there will be no difficulty at 
all." 

" But they will get together," said Dora. " And 
really, though I do cordially dislike — ^not hate, 
remember, Amy, — though I do cordially dislike 
Lucy Cunningham, yet I must say Julia behaves 
infamously : she has been snapping at her the whole 
evening; and, moreover, almost laughed at Mr. 
Cunningham to her face." 

" Oh, no ! " exclaimed Amy, " she could not do 
that ; it would be so dreadfully unfeeling." 

" But she could, though, — she could do that or any 
thing else that came to her head. You know she 
sets up for being clever, and thinks she may have 
every thing her own way. I wish you would talk to 
her. Amy." 

" Me I " repeated Amy, in a tone of the utmost 
surprise : " you are laughing at me, Dora." 

" No, indeed, I never was more in earnest in my 
life. I heard her say to-day she thought you knew 
more of what was right than any one else in the 
house, and had more courage too." 

Amy was silent from astonishment. 

" It is your quiet way. Amy, which strikes her 
ho, I am sure," continued Dora : " you never make 
a fuss about being good-natured, and yet you always 
do every thing for every body ; and I am sure they 
must all see it and love it too — at least if they are 
like me. There is always a difficulty when any one 
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else is good-natured, thej seem to have achieved 
something." 

" You know, Dora," replied Amj, gravely, "that 
I always ask you not to say such tldngs to me, but 
you will forget. I don't mean that I don't like it, 
because I do very much ; but mamma would rather 
I should not hear them, and so it vexes me." 

" Vex you! " exclaimed Dora, earnestly, " if you 
knew han I would do to please you. Amy, you 
would not talk of my vexing you, at least not will- 
ingly ; I never could have believed before I came to 
Emmerton, how painful I should find it to be un- 
kind to any one ; but now I can never forgive my- 
self when I have been cross to you." 

The tears rose to Amjr's eyes as she wished her 
cousin good night and hastened away, but the ex- 
pression of Dora's affection amply rewarded her for 
any impatience she had repressed or self-denial she 
had practised. 
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CHAP. XXL 

Dora, was quite satisfied the next morning when 
she saw the whole party engaged in decorating the 
saloon for the evening's amusement. Frank and 
his companions, indeed, were at times rather more 
troublesome than useful, from the very zeal with 
which they engaged in the work. They would put 
up boughs of evergreens where they were not 
needed, and insist on driving in a superabundance 
of nails, and they would also strew the floor with 
enormous branches which only served as stumbling 
blocks for every one who moved. But these were 
minor evils ; all talked fast, and laughed merrily, 
and looked happy ; and those who have ever had the 
responsibility of entertaining others, must be aware 
that no symptoms can be so encouraging as these. 
Miss Cunningham might perhaps have been con- 
sidered an exception ; for there was something like 
a sneer on her lip, as she seated herself by Mar- 
garet's side at the table that had been placed for the 
flower makers, and began turning over the collec- 
tion of roses, tulips, and lillies, of every form and 
colour, which far outshone in variety any that 
nature has produced. " I should like to know," 
she said, " what is the use of your all wasting time 
in this way ? what will be the good of it when you 
have done ? " 

" It is for our pleasure," replied Julia Stanley, 
sharply ; " and as to wasting time, why it is better 
than doing nothing." 

" Such common, vulgar work, too," continued 
Miss Cunningham ; and all for a conjurer." 
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" Who said we were working for the conjurer ? " 
asked Julia ; " I said we were working to please 
ourselves." 

^< Then it seems to me very absurd to find plea- 
sure in such nonsense," said Miss Cunningham. 

" That is as people think ; I see no difference 
between cutting out flowers and threading beads, 
which I think you were doing all yesterday ; and if 
you do not like the work, you need not look at it." 

" I am sure I do not want to look at that or the 
conjurer, or any thing else," said Miss Cunningham, 
" tricks are far too vulgar to please me." 

" But what do you mean by vulgar ? " asked 
Dora. 

" Vulgar — why vulgar means — every one knows 
what it means." 

" No," said Mary Warner, in her quick decided 
tone ; " every one does not know what it means, 
because no two people in the world think quite 
alike about it." 

" Dear me ! how silly you are ! " exclaimed Miss 
Cunningham ; " vulgar ! — vulgar means common, 
I suppose." 

"Then the conjurer is not vulgar, because his 
tricks are uncommon," said Julia. 

Miss Cunningham bit her Hps and was silent; 
and Amy, who was becoming interested in the 
discussion, turned to Miss Morton, who had just 
entered the r<!>om, and asked her to tell them what 
things she thought were vulgar. 

" What a request ! " said Julia ; " Miss Morton 
might go on all day, and she would not be able to 
answer it. You have not been taught to ask ques- 
tions, that is quite clear." 

Poor Amy looked confused, and said, timidly, 
that she thought she had expressed herself badly. 

" I know what you mean, though," replied Miss 
E 2 
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Morton, who had of late ventured more openly to 
express her opinions, especially when called forth 
by Amy ; " I don't think any thing vulgar in itself, 
but only when it is not befitting the rank and 
station of the person concerned." 

Miss Cunningham opened her eyes widely, and 
looked as if she would willingly have understood ; 
and Amy begged Miss Morton to explain herself 
more clearly. 

" Conjuring tricks," she asked, "are they vulgar 

Miss Morton smiled. " I hope," she said, " you 
are not growing too proud to be amused ; why 
should such a notion enter your head ?" 

" Miss Cunningham thinks them so," replied 
Amy. 

" If Miss Cnnningham were to exhibit them her- 
self to any people that might choose to come and 
look at them," answered Miss Morton, " I should 
have reason to think her vulgar ; but the poor con- 
jurer is a conunon person who gains his livdihood by 
his ingenuity. There can be nothing more vulgar in 
his exhibition of tricks (if they are proper ones I 
mean), than in a carpenter's making a table, or a 
tailor's making a coat." 

" Really," exclaimed Miss Cunningham, " you 
have most extraordinary ideas. I exhibit conjuring 
tricks, indeed ! I wonder how the notion could ever 
have entered your head.". 

" It is strange," said Julia Stanley, quietly ; 
" conjurers are generally clever." 

Miss Cunningham did not inunediately perceive 
what was intended ; but Hester did, and in her en- 
deavour to be polite in contrast to her sister, con- / 
trived to make the meaning perfectly clear. " I 
do not see why you should thuik that, Julia," she 
said ; " of course a person of Miss Cunningham's 
rank would never do any thing of the kind, but it 
is wrong to say she could not do it" 
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<^ No one, said so, of course,'' exclaimed Miss 
Cuimiiighain. 

" O dear ! no," replied Julia; " aU that I said 
was that conjurers were clever." 

Amy looked at Miss Cunningham, and saw that 
for once in her life she imderstood ; and anxious if 
posfflble to preserve peace, she returned again to 
the subject of vulgarity; saying, she wished she 
could comprehend it better.. 

" You will comprehend it very well when you 
are older and have seen more of the world," replied 
Emily ; " but I think now if you observe what 
things strike you as vulgar in persons, you will find 
they are always those which arise from a wish to be 
thought richer, or cleverer, or higher in rank than 
they really are, or else from their having the man- 
ners and habits of a class who are inferior to them- 
selves. Bad granunar is very natural in a labouring 
man, and very vulgar in a nobleman; a splendid 
dress is very proper for a queen, and very vulgar 
for the wife of a tradesman : all persons who go out 
of their station, or pretend to be what they are not, 
must be vulgar, whether they are princes or pea- 
sants. You often hear of persons of no education, 
who have made great fortunes from a very low 
beginning, trying to vie with those bom to rank 
and riches, and then they are laughed at as vulgar; 
Jf they had kept to their own station, they might 
have had precisely the same manners; but they 
would have escaped ridicule, because then there 
would have been no pretence about them." 

" But it is in little things that I am puzzled," 
said Amy. " Are persons vulgar who make pies 
and puddings, and mend their own clothes ? " 

" To be sure they are. Amy,"- said Frank, who 
had great notions of having every one belonging to 
him veiy refined and superior ; I hope you never 
£ 3 
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intend to do such things, or you h^ better set up a 
dame school at once." 

" But do you think so, too ? " asked Amy, looking 
eamestlyfat Miss Morton. 

" No ! indeed, I do not," replied Emily ; " I 
think ^the more we know of conunon useful things, 
the better, as long as we are not ashamed of them. 
It is the doing them in private, and pretending to 
be ignorant of them in public which constitutes the 
vul^uify." 

I am always afraid of not knowing what I ought 
to do when I am with people," said Amy, " and I 
should be so sorry to do vulgar things." 

Miss Morton smiled, as she looked at Amy's 
sweet face, and listened to her peculiarly ladylike 
pronunciation, and thought how impossible it would 
be for her to appear any thing but a lady. 

" Oh ! " said Miss Cunningham, it is quite out 
of the question for people who live always in the 
country, to understand what things are proper and 
fashionable, and what are not. I should never have 
known myself if my aunt had not told me ; and of 
course she knows, because she goes out constantly 
in London." 

" Beally, said Julia, satirically, " that quite sur- 
prises me; but then I am very ignorant, I have 
never even been in London." 

" Do you think I shall ever learn to be fashion- 
able ? " asked Amy of Miss Morton. 

" I hope not," said Emily, regardless of Miss 
Cunningham's contemptuous smile. 

" Why ? " asked Msa'garet, " do not you wish her 
to be ladylike ? " 

" Yes," replied Emily ; " but it does not follow 
that to be ladylike it is necessary to be fashionable. 
A fashionable manner is a manner put on ; a really 
ladylike manner arises from a really ladylike mind ; 
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one is sincere, the other generally is affected, and 
when persons strive to be fashionable, they often 
end in becoming vulgar." 

" Then what jdo you think we should try to be ? " 
asked Mary Warner. 

" Nothing," replied Emily : " those who possess 
a cultivated mind and a gentle, humble disposition, 
need not try to be any thing ; they may be quite sure 
of not being vulgar ; and as for being elegant and 
graceful, they will never become so by thinking 
about it ; the very endeavour must make them con- 
strained." 

*^ But I should so like to be elegant," said Mar- 
garet. 

" So would many others," answered Emily ; " and 
they would like to be beautiful too, but they can- 
not make themselves so. Elegance is a gift as much 
as beauty." 

A conscious smile passed over Margaret's coun- 
tenance ; she felt that one gift at least she possessed, 
and the sight of Miss Cunningham's plain face was 
more agreeable to her than ever ; she was sure it 
must be such a contrast to her own. 

" Then," said Mary "Warner, " you would not 
advise any person to imitate the manners of 
another?" 

"No," replied Emily'; "because persons' man- 
ners ought to suit with their minds; and as all 
persons have different minds, so they must, to a 
certain degree, have different manners. Manners 
should be the veil through which the mind is seen, 
not the covering by which it is hidden." 

" Come, Frank," exclaimed Henry Dornford, 
who was tired of having to labour alone ; " do 
leave all the young ladies to discuss their manners 
by themselves; it can be nothing to you, and I 
want you dreadfully." 
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" Coming, coming/' said Prank, hastily, " only I 
must say one thing, that I know I can see some 
persons' minds in their manners quite plainly. Yours, 
Dora, for instance ; any one might see you are as 
proud as a queen by the way you march into a 
room." 

" O Frank ! half whispered Amy, as she saw 
the angry flush on Dora's cheek, " do not say such 
things as that ; you have vexed Dora, I am sure." 

" I did not mean any harm," said Frank, " only 
it is a truth ; now I will just ask every one, don't 
you all think I am right? " 

Poor Dora's dignity was shocked beyond ex- 
pression, at the idea of this public criticism ; but 
she tried to laugh as her only resource. Every one 
looked and felt awkward; and Frank Vdio had 
spoken thoughtlessly from the impulse of the mo- 
ment, wished his words unsaid. Happily Henry 
Doniford broke the silence by calling again to him 
to leave them ; and Frank, this time, had no wish 
for any more last words. Dora strove to recover her 
equanimity, but in vain ; she fancied every one 
must be thinking of and judging her, and she knew 
that what Frank had said was true. Perhaps, if he 
had expressed himself differently, her annoyance 
might havfe been less ; for she had always imagined 
it dignified and suitable to her position to have 
rather proud manners ; it kept people at a distance, 
and made them recollect who she was, and she 
fancied that pride and dignity must go together. 
But to hear her manners discussed in her presence 
by school girls and school boys, was a very different 
thing ; and after a few efforts to appear uncon- 
cerned, she left the party to themselves, and retired 
to her own room. Amy saw by her countenance 
what was passing in her mind ; but she did not like 
to follow her, for she knew there were times when 
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pity and sympathy would be more distasteful to 
Dora than any thing. When her cousin was un- 
happy, Amy had no hesitation in endeavouring to 
conoibrt her ; but when she had done wrong, it would 
have seemed interfering improperly to take any 
notice of it, for Amy never forgot that Dora was 
her superior in age, and in the knowledge of many 
things she had acquired by being the eldest of the 
family, and by havipg been brought forward far 
beyond her years. 

Dora's absence was not much regretted, and the 
work went on so quickly and merrily, that the sound 
of the dinner-bell.was pronounced by all to be very un- 
welcome ; but dinner was quickly ended, and Henry 
Domford again summoned them to put the finishing 
stroke to the whole, and to say if any thing more 
were needed. The question went round in rotation ; 
and, being a little tired, they felt no inclination to 
suggest farther improvements. But Amy, perceiv- 
ing that Dora was not there, immediately proposed 
that her opinion should be asked. 

" O nonsense ! " exclaimed Margaret. " What 
wOl it signify what Dora says. We cannot all set 
to work again to please her. Why will you always 
interfere, Amy?" 

" I did not mean to interfere, indeed, Margaret," 
replied Amy; "but you know Dora never likes 
any thing to be decided without her, and she has 
been the chief manager of this." 

" She is the chief manager of every thing, I 
think," said Miss Cunningham ; at least, she 
would be if she could." 

" But she is the eldest," said Amy. 

" She is not so old as I am ; and if she were, I 
do not s6e why we are all to give up our taste to 
hers. If she wants to give an opinion, why does 
she go away ? " 
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She did not know that it would be all finished 
so soon, perhaps," answered Amy. " I wish I might 
go and tell her." 

" There is no reason against it that I can see," 
said Frank ; " only she must not expect us to begin 
working again, merely for her pleasure." 

" I dare say," repHed Amy, " she will think it 
does very nicely ; but I am sure she would like to 
be asked, and it would be a pity she should be vexed 
twice in the day." 

Frank's good nature immediately took the hint ; 
and without saying another word, he ran off himself 
to find Dora, and, if possible, to soothe her feelings 
by making her the principal person in the business. 
A few months before, Dora's irritation would have 
continued a whole day after such a severe trial to 
her temper, and solitude would only have increased 
her annoyance, by giving her more time to reflect 
upon its cause ; but since she had known Amy, and 
could contrast her gentleness, meekness, and con- 
stant cheerfulness, with things in her own character 
so much the reverse, she had for the first time felt 
her defects, and longed to correct them ; and having 
earnestly and resolutely determined to realise those 
longings by putting in practice the rules she had 
laid down to aid her improvement, she was now 
beginning to feel all the benefit of them ; for she 
had learnt, as the first step, to distrust her own 
powers, and to ask for a higher strength. Happily 
Dora was gifted with an energy of mind which pre- 
vented her from delaying her duty when once it 
had been clearly pointed out ; and the time spent by 
herself had been so well employed, that all traces 
of irritation had vanished even before dinner, very 
much to Frank's and Margaret's astonishment ; and 
now, with apparently the most perfect good humour, 
she gave her opinion as to what was required to 
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complete the adornment of the saloon; and then, 
finding that no one was disposed to agree with her, ' 
relinquished her own idea, and declared herself 
willing to abide by the decision of the majority. 

Amy noticed the change, and asked herself whe- 
ther she could have been equally good-humoured ; 
and Margaret remarked it also, in so loud a whisper 
to Miss Cunningham, that it was impossible for 
Dora not to overhear it. The heightened colour 
told in an instant that she did : but she had con- 
quered her temper once that day, and the second 
trial was comparatively easy ; it required but one 
moment of recollection, and a slight effort at self- ^ 
control, and to all appearance she was perfectly 
unrufiled. 

The party separated almost immediately after- 
wards; and Amy went to her mottter's room. 
Mr. Harrington was with her, and they were talk- 
ing, as usual, of India, Colonel Herbert, and the 
probability of hearing from him. The same things 
had been repeated again and again ; but this subject 
was now the only one in which Mrs. Herbert could 
take any real interest, and her brother's affection 
prevented him from ever feeling it wearisome. 

" And do you really think then," were the words 
Amy heard as she entered the room, " do you really 
think that it is possible there may be a letter by the 
last mail ?" 

" Only just possible," replied Mr. Harrington, 
" as this place is so retire^ and my own letters 
sometimes go astray ; but you must feel that such a 
hope as that is a mere shadow. I earnestly wish 
you could make up your mind not to think about 
it. The anxiety is doing you more harm than you 
can imagine." 

" Dr. Bailey will be here this evening, I suppose," 
said Mrs. Herbert, with a smile ; " and then he 
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will set your mind at ease about me. I have felt so 
much better since I have had something like a 
certain hope to build on, that I have very little fear 
for myself now." 

" But the suspense," replied Mr. Harrington ; 

no mind can bear that, and the constant dwelling 
upon one subject. If you could only divert your 
thoughts, I am sure it would help you." 

" I do try, indeed I do," said Mrs. Herbert : 
" for your sake, and for Amy's, I make the effort 
continually ; but the one idea will remain ; and even 
when I believe I am interested in what I am doing, 
I find that the slightest unusual sound, or the 
sudden opening of a door, will make my heart 
beat violently, and bring on the faintness to which 
I am subject, so as completely to take away my 
strength. But I am not going to give way to this, 
you may be quite sure," she added, seeing that 
Mr. Harrington looked very grave ; " and to prove it 
I intend to make Amy teU me all she has been 
doing this afternoon." 

Mr. Harrington went away, and Amy did her 
utmost to amuse her mother, and found so much to 
relate, that she had scarcely time to dress before 
she was summoned to tea. The conjurer was ex- 
pected to arrive about seven o'clock, and Dora had 
arranged ' every thing satisfactorily to her own 
wishes, with Mrs. Harrington's consent, for their 
having a dance when the exhibition was over ; and 
even Miss Cunningham condescended to say, on 
hearing it, that she expected to have a very pleasant 
evening. 

Amy rather shrank from the idea of dancing 
before strangers, and wished that the few persons 
invited for the evening would find some reason for 
staying at home ; but her anticipations of pleasure 
were still great, and when the party adjourned to 
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the dal6on to await the conjurer's arrival, there 
were few whose eyes sparkled as brightly, or whose 
laugh was as joyous as hers. 

" Who has ever seen a conjuror ?" asked Henry 
Domford, as they stood round the fire. 

Mary Warner was the only one who had been so 
fortunate, and the exhibition she had witnessed was 
but an indifferent one. 

"Well, then!" exclaimed Henry, proud of his 
superior knowledge, " I advise you all to take care 
of yourselves, or you will lose your senses." 

" Why should we do that ? " said JuUa. « Is the 
conjurer going to steal them ? I shall congratulate 
him on the treasure he will get from some of us at 
least," and she looked round to see if Miss Cun- 
ningham were near ; but she had not yet made her 
appearance, and Julia's satire was lost. 

" I really am afraid for the little ones," con- 
tinued Henry. " Conjurers do such wonderful 
things, and they generally dress themselves up in 
an outlandish way ; and the one I saw talked a sort 
of double Dutch, just to make us think that he 
came from Timbuctoo." 

" If that be a qualification for a conjurer," said 
Julia, " we had better get poor Mr. Cunningham 
to exhibit. I defy any one to know what part of 
the world he comes from." 

" So he would make a capital conjurer," said 
Henry Domford : " and he would not want a mask 
either; for he can twist his face into a himdred 
and twenty different shapes in a minute. Just look, 
I am sure I can do it exactly like him." 

" Ah 1 but can you talk, too ?" said Julia : "it is 
nothing without the stammering and stuttering." 

" But he does not stammer," observed Mary 
Warner. 

"Never mind," said Henry, " Listen — yet wait 
VOL. n. F 
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— I will go out of the room, and come in again in his 
blind way, with a glass to my eye, and then speak, 
and you shall tell me if you would have known us 
apart." 

Julia laughed heartily at the idea, and Henry 
was just going when he was stopped by Amy. 

" I wish," she said, timidly, "you would not do 
it, because " — and here she paused. 

"Because what?" asked Henry, in great as- 
tonishment. 

" Because," said Amy, more firmly, " it is not quite 
right, is it, to laugh at people and mimic them?" 

" Not right to laugh at people ! " exclaimed Henry, 
" what a girl's notion that is ! why half the fun in 
the world would be gone if we were not allowed to 
laugh at any one." 

" I don't think that makes it right," said Amy. 

" O nonsense, nonsense ! " was fiie reply. " I will 
soon teach you to think differently from that, now 
just look at me and see if it is not capital spwt." 

Henry ran to the door, and then re-entered, with 
a manner and voice so exactly like Mr. Cunning- 
ham's that all burst into a loud laugh. AH, except 
Amy, who tried very hard to prevent even a smile ; 
and when she found this was impossible began 
blaming herself, and anxiously repeating her request 
that Henry would not do it. 

" It is quite Mr. Cunningham's misfortune," she 
said, " and he is so good and so kind — ^he has been so 
very kind to me." 

The peculiar sound which always preceded Mr. 
Cunningham's sentences was heard when Amy had 
spoken, and some one said, " Thank you ; " but it 
was not Henry Domford, for he looked completely 
frightened, and fixed his eyes on the door. No one 
ventured to utter another word, and in the silence 
retreating footsteps were heard along the passage. 
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^^Doyou think he heard all we were Baying?" 
asked Henry. 

"Don't say we," replied Hester Stanley; "you 
know no one had any thing to do with it but yourself. 
Why did you not take care to shut the door ?" 

" I dare say he only caught the last words," said 
Julia ; " and if so, there is no harm done ; besides lis- 
teners never hear any good of thems^ves. It is 
his own fault, people who don't know how to talk 
should stay at home." 

" I think it served us right," said Mary Warner. 
" I felt it was wrong all the time, only it amused 
me so." 

" Well I there is no use in troubling ourselves 
about it," said Julia; " he is neither father, brother, 
nor oousin to any of us, and most probably we 
shall never see him again after to-morrow ; so do let 
the matter rest." 

Amy thought that the never seeing him again 
could not make any difference in the action ; but it 
was not her place to speak. She only felt glad that 
Mr. Cunningham would not consider her unfeeling 
and forgetful of his kindness, and wondered at Julia's 
appearing so indifferent to the thought of having 
given pain ; for she continued laughing and talking 
aa before, and trying to make the others do the 
same. Her efforts however were not quite success- 
ful ; the circumstance had cast a blank over their en- 
joyment, and many anxious eyes were turned to the 
door to see if Mr. Cunningham were likely to appear 
again, and all felt relieved when the conjurer was 
announced and the rest of the company came into 
the room. Mr. Cunningham was with them, but 
their thoughts were now diverted from him, though 
they all remarked that he took especial notice of 
Amy^and placed her by his side in tiie best position 
for seeing every thing. 
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Amy was grateful for his kindness, but wished it 
had been differently shown. At first she felt uneasy 
in her rather elevated situation, and she dreaded 
very much lest he should begin talking, and especially 
lest he should refer to what had passed ; but this 
evening he was peculiarly silent, and Amy soon 
forgot every thing but the delight of seeing flowers 
grow out of egg shells, chicken hatched in a gentle- 
man's hat, rings and brooches found in the posses- 
sion of every one but their right owners, and all the 
other wonders which made the conjurer appear to 
possess some unearthly power. She hardly wished 
for an explanation of them, and felt quite vexed 
when she heard Henry Dornford whisper to Frank 
that some of the tricks were quite nonsense, things 
he could do himself ; while Mr. Cunningham rose 
in her favour when he told her that great part of 
the exhibition was beyond his comprehension, and 
that what Henry had said was merely a schoolboy's 
boast. It seemed, now, less difficult to believe the 
marvellous stories of fairies and genii which she had 
so often read, and she was considering in her own 
mind whether Aladdin's lamp might not actually 
be in existence at that moment, when the green 
curtain fell, and they were again left to the realities 
of every day life. There was an exclamation of re- 
gret from all the party, with the exception of Miss 
Cunningham who said she was tired of sitting in 
a dark room. Even little Rose, though she rubbed 
her eyes, and was almost inclined to cry from mere 
weariness, begged that the funny man might come 
back again, or that at least she might have one of 
the eggs with the pretty flowers in it ; and Amy 
secretly wished the same thing, though she was 
ashamed to own it when she found every body 
laughing at Rose and promising her sugar plums 
and sweat meats to pacily her. 
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Miss Cnimingliam was the first to foUow Mrs. 
Harnngton to the drawing-room, and to propose 
that they should begin dancing immediately ; a p^o- 
cseeding which excited considerable surprise in Amy's 
mind, and induced Mr. Cunningham to take his 
gister aside and b^ her to remember that she was 
not in her own house^ and therefore it could not be 
her place to make suggestions. Dancing, did, how- 
ever, ccHnmence almost immediately. Emily Morton 
was plaeed atthe piano, and no one but Amy appeared 
to consider that the trouble given required either 
thanks or apology* It was her business and her 
duty ; and whether agreeable or not, it was a sub- 
ject of trifling moment. Amy indeed had more 
leisure to think about it than the rest ; for the num- 
ber of dancers being unequal, she was the only one 
left out. Dora and Margaret had been first thought 
of by every one, and Mrs. Harrington had taken 
care of the visiters ; but Amy had no claim ; she 
was looked upon as sufficiently at home to be left to 
herself, and not of consequence enough^to be noticed ; 
and the quadrille was formed, and the music had 
begun, before any one recollected her. Not to dance 
was rather a relief, but not to be asked was a neg- 
lect to. which poor Amy was peculiarly alive. The 
occupations of the last few days had been too varied 
and interesting, to leave much time for her old 
feelings to return, and she had fancied that they 
would never trouble her again ; but now as she stood 
by Miss Morton's side, the only one of the young 
party who was disengaged, they pressed upon her 
mind most painfully. Had her mother been in the 
room, she would have felt it much less ; but Mrs. 
Herbert seldom came down when so many persons 
were present, and Amy in consequence was com- 
pletely alone. It was the gayest scene she had ever 
witnessed, and the bright lights and the joyous music 
F 3 
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alone, would at another time have given her thorough 
enjoyment ; but now they were only a source of dis- 
content, for they were looked upon as intended for 
others and not for her. She watched Dora, and 
thought how delightful it would be to be like her 
the object of general attention, and she listened to 
the whispered admiration of Margaret's beauty, till 
she fancied for the moment that to be beautiful must 
constitute happiness. But Amy's delusion did not 
last long, she turned from her cousins to Emily 
Morton, and the sight of her in some measure re-i 
called better feelings. With beauty, elegance, and 
goodness, she was as unnoticed as herself. She had 
no mother, no friends; her daily life was one of 
wearying mortification and self-denial^; and yet 
Emily Morton had never been heard to utter a 
single murmur. She had never been known to 
compare her . lot with others, or to wonder why she 
was deprived of the comforts enjoyed by them ; and 
her heart was a perpetual well-spring of quiet gratis 
tude, which made the heaviest trials of her life 
sources of improvement to herself, and of blessing 
to those around her. Even, at that moment, her 
sweet smile and cheerful voice, as she begged to be 
told whether she was playing to please them, were a 
lesson which Amy could not but profit by, for she 
knew that in Emily's place she should have felt very 
differently ; and she sighed^ as the thought crossed 
her mind how difficult it would be to imitate her. 
She did, however, make the effort at once, and when 
Dora approached, tried to speak gaily and to over- 
come her vexation ; but a second and a third quadriUe 
were formed, and stiU she was not asked to dance, and 
then the tears rushed to her eyes, and she longed to 
steal away unobserved, and go to her mamma for the 
remainder of the evening. Yet she was too shy to 
venture across the room by heraelf, and nothing was 
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to be done but to sit quietly in the comer, watching 
the others and trying not to be envious of them. 
Mr. Cunningham would willingly have done his 
utmost to amuse her ; but he was obliged to dance 
himself to make up the set, and it was not till the 
termination of the third quadrille that he came to 
her and began talking. Amy was getting accus- 
tomed to his voice, and found his conversation such 
a relief to her loneliness, that it restored her to a 
feeling of something like pleasure : she was certain 
also from his manner that he had overheard what 
had passed in the saloon ; for although his behaviour 
to Henry Domford and the rest of the party was ex- 
actly the same as usual, yet he was evidently more 
anxious to please her than he had ever been before, 
and she felt his kindness peculiarly after the disap- 
pointment she had suffered. She could not, however, 
quite recover her accustomed cheerfulness even when 
at length she did join the quadrille, and the enjoy- 
ment of the evening was almost lost, especially when 
she thought how she had looked forward to it, and 
compared her brilliant expectations with the un 
looked for reality* 
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Bin? there was a greater trial awaiting poor Amy's 
feelings^ on that evening, than any she could suffer 
from neglect. Tired with dancing, she had seated 
herself in the most retired part of the room, and 
was half hidden by the window curtain, when Mrs. 
Danvers and another lady approached ; and without 
observing who was near, began to remark aloud 
upon what was going on. At first Amy was 
amused; she supposed from their speaking so openly 
that they had no wish for privacy, and sJl they said 
was of so trifling a nature, and mentioned so good- 
naturedly, that no pain could have been excited, even 
if it had been repeated publicly. 

The conversation continued for some time ; and 
Amy feeling weary of her position, was wishing to 
move, when there was a general press towards the 
door near which she was standing, and which led into 
the library where refreshments had been prepared ; 
and as she stepped aside to make room for others to 
pass on, it became necessary for her to remain where 
she was till they were aU gone. Mrs. Danvers and 
her friend were nearly in the same situation, and 
stiU continued talking, as if perfectly careless whe- 
ther they were overheard or not. 

" Did you see that little girl," said Mrs. Danvers, 
" who danced the last quadriUe with Frank Har- 
rington?" 

" Yes," was the reply, " I had not noticed her 
before all the evening : who is she ? " 

" A niece, I believe, of Mr. Harrington's," said 
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Mrs. Danvers ; " there is nothing very remarkable 
about her, only she interests me from circumstances." 

"What circumstances?" inquired her friend. 

" Her father is in India," answered IVIrs. Danvers, 
and they have had no letters for a long time ; and » 
though there has been some rumour of him lately, 
and he may be returning home, it is very uncer- 
tain ; and Mrs. Herbert is in such a drea<&ul state 
of anxiety in consequence, that she is extremely 
ill ; and if any thing should happen to her, of course 
the poor child will live here." 

" She will have a comfortable home, at all events," 
observed her companion. 

Mrs. Danvers looked grave, and replied : " It will 
be a very dijfferent thing from what it is now. Mrs. 
Harrington is so proud, and her eldest girl so 
exactly like her, that it will be a state of miserable 
dependence." 

" But is there no hope for Mrs. Herbert ?" 

" None at all, as far as I can understand ; she 
has been getting worse and worse for the last six 
monthsj and, in fact, I believe myself that she is 
dying." 

Amy heard the last words, and it seemed as if all 
power of motion or utterance had been taken from 
her. For months she had felt at times a vague fear 
that her mother might be worse than she would ac- 
knowledge ; but the interest of passing events had 
quickly dispelled her apprehension, and she had 
gone on till that hour without allowing herself to 
imagine that it could be actually possible ; and now, 
in one moment, the dreadful truth had flashed upon 
her mind — truth at least it seemed to her, for it had 
been asserted so confidently, and by persons so much 
her superiors, that she could not bring herself to doubt 
it. Her mother's pale face, her uncle's anxious 
looks, his wish that a physician should be consulted, 
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all returned to her remembrance, and all confirmed 
Mrs. Danvers' words. Her senses nearly forsook 
her, her head grew giddy, the lights, the people, the 
music, seemed to have passed away, and the only 
thing of which she was sensible was a burthen of in- 
tolerable misery. Even tears did not come to her 
relief ; for she was stunned by the suddenness of the 
shock, and silent and motionless she remained unno^ 
ticed and unthought of till the company had passed 
into the library : and then, with a sudden impulse 
to escape from the brilliant room and the sound of 
gaiety, she ran up stairs towards her mother's 
chamber. Still, however, she had sufficient self- 
possession to feel that she might be wrong to venture 
there suddenly; and passing the room she continued 
her way along the gallery, with but one wish — that of 
finding some place where she might be undiscovered. 
The sound of footsteps only quickened her move- 
ments, and almost unconscious of her actions, she 
opened the first door that presented itself, and 
found herself alone in the chapeL The cold light 
of the moon W|U9 shining full into the building, 
touching "with its dear rays the deep moulding of the 
arches and the rich tracery of the windows, and 
bringing out into an unnatural distinctness the 
sculptured figure of the old Baron of Enmierton, 
whose still features seemed to retain, even in death, 
the holy humble spirit, which it was said had ani- 
mated them in life. At another time Amy might 
have felt frightened ; but the one overpowering idea 
in her mind prevented the entrance of every other, 
and there was a quietness and holiness in the place, 
which in some degree restored her to herself, for it 
brought vividly before her the remembrance of Him 
to whom it had been dedicated, and who at that 
moment she knew was watching over her. She had, 
however^ but a few moments for reflection when 
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the door opened, and some one entered the private 
gallery. Amy tried to hide herself 5 but Miss Mor- 
ton's voice in an instant gave her ease and comfort, 
and unable to speak she threw herself upon her 
neck and burst into tears. 

"Amy! my dear, dear Amy!" exclaimed Miss 
Morton, " what can be the meaning of this ? why 
are you here ?" 

Amy only replied by repeating the word, " mam- 
ma," in a tone of such deep misery, that Miss 
Morton's heart for the moment misgave her. 

"What of your mamma?" she inquired, "is she 

The question only seemed to increase Amfs dis- 
tress, and Emily became alarmed. " Will you not 
try to be calm for my sake ?" she said ; " you can- 
not tell how anxious you are making me." 

" Is it true?" exclaimed Amy, almost gasping for 
breath, " why did you not tell me before ? " 

" What should I have tdd you ? " said Emily, 
feeling completely bewildered ; " I have known 
nothing." 

" But mamma," continued Amy, " she is so very 
ill — they say she is, and everyone knows it but me ; " 
'^nd again her sobs became almost hysterical. 
V « This is some very great mistake, dearest," said 
Miss Morton ; " you will I am sure try to calm 
yourself, and listen to me. Mrs. Herbert is not at 
all worse than usual this evening.** 

" Ah ! but Mrs. Danvers said it," replied Amy. 

" Said what ? " asked Emily. 

" She said," answered Amy, forcing herself to an 
unnatural composure, " that papa, perhaps, would not 
come home, and that mamma was so very ill ; and she 
talked of my living here, and that I should be 
miserable : but I should die — oh! I know I should 
die^ — she added with a vehemence which startled 
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Miss Morton. " God would not let me live without 
them ; do you think he would ? 

The tone in which this was said was almost too 
much for Emily's firmness ; for the trial which 
Amy dreaded, she had herself endured, and she well 
remembered its bitterness. " My own dear Amy," 
she said, " you must listen to me, now, as you have 
often done before : you know that I shall speak 
nothing but the truth to you. Your mamma is ill 
from anxiety, but there is no reason to apprehend 
that any thing is seriously the matter with her. 
Dr. Bailey has been here this evening." 

" Has he ? " exclaimed Amy ; " oh ! why did you 
not tell me ? " 

" Because you were engaged at the time," replied 
Emily, " and I had no idea you would be so an- 
xious. Be says that there is nothing really amiss 
yet, thajt all she requires is rest for the spirits ; and 
he has quite relieved Mr. Harrington's mind." 

" Are you sure — are you quite sure ? " asked 
Amy, heaving a deep sigh, as if to free herself from 
the overwhelming weight which had oppressed her. 

" Yes, indeed, I am sure," replied Emily ; " of 
course it is not for us to speak positively as to what 
is to happen — it may be the will of God to take her, 
or to take any one, at any moment ; but according 
to our human judgment there is nothing to fear." 

" But you cannot be quite certain," said Amy, 
whilst the cloud which had partly past away, 
seamed about to return ; and Mrs. Danvers spoke 
as if she were." 

Mrs. Danvers can know nothing of the matter," 
answered Emily ; " she has seen, very little of your 
mamma since she has been here; and you must 
think of what Dr. Bailey says, and try to be happj 
for the present." 

But Amy could not be happy, she could not o 
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easily overcome the shock she had received ; and 
again anxiously asked Emily whether Dr. Bailey 
really said that her mamma would get well. 

" He think and hopes she will," replied Emily ; 
" but no one can be certain." 

" But if she should not," said Amy, as she leant 
her head on Miss Morton's shoulder, and her tears 
flowed afresh, 

" K she should not," replied Emily, " would you 
not try to think of her happiness, even if it were 
your sorrow ? " 

Amy tried to recover herself, but the effort was 
almost beyond her. " I could not live without her," 
she said in a broken voice. 

"Yes," replied Emily, "you can — we all can 
learn to submit to whatever is the will of God ; and 
we can learn to think suffering a blessing, and to 
thank Him for it even more than for joy ; but you 
wiU not understand this now." 

" To live here," said Amy, following the course of 
her own thoughts, 

" You must not think of it," replied Emily ; " God 
may in mercy grant you many years of happiness 
in your own home ; but there is no place where He 
is, which may not be your home. Will you en- 
deavour to think of this, dearest ? I know it is 
true," she added, in a low voice, " for I have no 
home." 

. " Oh! if I could be like you," exclaimed Amy 
earnestly, recalled for the moment from the thought 
of her own sorrow. 

" Do not wish that," said Emily ; " but there is 
One whom we must all learn to be like, and His 
life was but one continued scene of suffering. We 
can never have to bear what He bore." 

" I am very wicked," said Amy, " but I will try 
to think as you do, only it is so hard." 
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" You need not make yourself unhappy, now,** 
replied Emily, " by dwdling on a trial whidi 
may be far off. I cannot see any great cause for 
anxiety, only it is well at times to think of sorrow, 
even in the midst of happiness, that we maybe the 
better prepared to meet it," 

" I thought," said Amy, " that I should never be 
unhappy till I grew old." 

" Aiid so I thought once," replied Emily. " But 
Amy, before we were either of us conscious of ex- 
istence, we were both dedicated to the Saviour who 
died for us, and the sign of His suffering was 
marked upon out* foreheads : it would be worse than 
weakness to shrink from fdlowing His footsteps, 
because He calls us to it early." 

" And must I be miserable ? " said Amy. 

" No, never," answered Emily, eagerly ; " misery 
is for those who cannot feel that they have a Father 
in heaven, and therefore it is that when we are too 
happy, and begin to forget Him, He sends us sorrow 
to recall us to Himself." 

Mamma told me something like that once," said 
Amy, with a heavy sigh ; " but I did not think 
sorrow would come so soon." 

" You must not fancy it is come, dearest," replied 
Emily ; " and you must not think, whatever happens, 
that you will be miserable. In this place least of all, 
because every thing in a church reminds us that we 
have God to watch over us, and our Saviour to love 
us, and holy angels to guard us." 

Amy raised her head, and for a few moments 
gazed in silence upon the still solemn beauty of the 
chapel. " It is better to be here," she said at last, 

than in the drawing-room with the lights and the 
music." 

" You can feel so now," replied Emily, " because 
you are unhappy, and when you have had more 
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trials you will feel so always. When persons have 
sofTered much, and borne their afflictions with 
patience and thankfulness, they become in a degree 
caJm and composed, as that marble figure beneath 
us ; for their eyes are closed to the sights of the 
world, and their hearts are raised continually to 
heaven. Only think how good the saints and 
martyrs were, of whom you have often read ; it was 
trial and suffering which made them so." 

" Oh ! yes," replied Amy, " but who can be like 
them.** 

" We can," answered Emily, if we really wish 
and try to be. When we were baptized, you know 
€rod gave us his Holy Spirit to enable us to obey 
Him ; and you know also that He will give it to us, 
more and more every day, if we only pray to Him. 
The greatest saint that ever lived could not have 
had a higher strength than ours ; and therefore, if 
they bore their afflictions without murmuring, we 
can do the same." 

Amy was silent, her eyes were fixed upon the 
marMe monument, and she seemed lost in thought. 

May I go to mamma ? " she said at length, in a 
calmer tone. 

" I think," answered Emily, " that Mrs. Herbert 
is asleep on the sofa in her bedroom, at least 
Morris told me so just before I came up stairs, and 
perhaps you may disturb her." 

" I must, indeed I must see her ! " exclaimed Amy ; 
" I do not want to speak, only to look at her ; and 
I will try to bear every thing," she added earnestly, 
Plough the tears again fiUed her eyes as she spoke. 

" I wish," said Emily, you could have listened 
to Dr. Bailey's opinion yourself; I only heard it 
aoeidentaUy as I met him in the hall, he seemed to 
think that if your papa came home soon, Mrs. Her- 
bert would get well almost immediately." 
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" I do not think he will come now,** said Amy ; 

it seems all changed, and my uncle wishes us not 
to think about it." 

Emily hardly knew what reply to make ; she had 
so many fears upon the subject herself, that she 
dared not give Amy the hope which she desired, 
and could only again beg her to try and trust all 
things to the will of God, and to feel that He whose 
child she was, would be her comfort in every af- 
fliction. 

" Will they miss me ? " said Amy, as they left the 
gallery ; " do you think my aunt will ask where I 
am gone ? The question showed that her mind had 
returned to something like its* natural state, and 
Emily felt considerably relieved. 

" I will take care to make your excuse," she said, 
" if any observation is made ; but, dearest, you must 
promise me not to sit by yourself, and dwell upon 
all the possible evils that may happen. T do not 
think you will, for your mamma's sake ; it will make 
her worse to see you unhappy." 

" I would try for you," said Amy, " I would do 
any thing — yes, any thing in all the world for you." 

" Any thing but believe that your mamma will get 
well," said Emily, " and yet that is what I most wish 
you to do now." 

Amy's only answer was an entreaty that she 
then would come to her again as soon as she could, and 
sadly and noiselessly she stole into her mother's room. 

Mrs. Herbert's sleep was calm as the sleep of a 
weary child, her breathing was regular and gentle, 
and her face had lost tiie painful expression of 
anxiety which was seldom absent from it at other 
times. There was a slight tinge of colour upon her 
pale cheek, and almost a smile upon her lips, and it 
appeared as if the rest of the mind which was denied 
to her waking life, had been mercifully granted to 
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her in her dreams. But Amy as ghe stood by her 
side did not notice this ; she saw only the pale worn 
features, and the thin delicate hand which was resting 
on the book her mother had been reading, and every 
moment seemed to force upon her more and more the 
truth of Mrs. Danvers' words. Yet her self-command 
did not again leave her ; and seating herself on a 
low stool by the sofa, she continued to watch, and 
listen to every breath, with an intense anxiety 
which made her insensible to all but the present 
moment. Still Mrs. Herbert slept, and still Amy 
watched, and by degrees the first overpowering 
feeling diminished, and her thoughts returned to the 
past — to her peaceful home, the cottage which she 
had once ahnost despised, with its sloping lawn 
and its beautiful flowers, and the arbour where her 
happiest hours had been spent ; to the quietness of 
her morning lessons, and the enjoyment of her after- 
noon raipables; and, above all, to the unwearying 
care which had guarded her from every evil, and 
ministered to her hourly gratification ; and as she 
remembered these things, and then gazed upon her 
mother's face, it seemed as if 6very feeling of aflfec- 
tion which she had hitherto experienced, had been 
but cold and ungrateful, as if now, for the first time, 
she had known what it was really to love her. Of 
Emmerton, too, she thought, and of her aunt, and 
Dora, and Margaret, and the possibility that their 
home might be hers for the future, and while ponder- 
ing upon the idea, the very comfort of the room in 
which she was sitting, with its rich crimson curtains 
and thick carpet, and luxurious chairs, and the soft 
mellow light of the lamp burning on the table — all 
became oppressive. They had made her envious 
and discontented when she was happy, and now 
they could give her no comfort when she was sor- 
rowful. "Wliat would all the riches of the world be 
G 3 
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to her without her mother ? On the possibility of her 
father's return she could at first dwell but little ; for 
it was difficult to believe it very near, and if it were 
delayed, it might be too late to be of use, and a 
meeting under such circumstances would be almost 
worse than a continued separation. But Amy's 
spirit was too buoyant in its nature to remain long 
depressed by such forebodings ; there was a brighter 
side to the picture, and Miss Morton had entreated 
her to think of it. Colonel Herbert might be on 
his voyage home, he might even be in !^gland at 
that very time, and then every one said her mamma 
would recover. For one moment she believed that 
it might be so, and her heart bounded with delight, 
though immediately afterwards it sunk again into 
doubt and suspense ; and at length worn out with 
anxiety; she laid her head against her mother's pil- 
low, and slept also* The distant sound of the music, 
and the hum of voices below, mingled strangely 
with her sad thoughts, and her rest was far different 
from her mother's. Visions of India such as it had 
often been described to her, of her father in health 
and happiness, and her mamma on her sick bed, and 
of the cottage, and Emmerton, and her cousins, 
were blended together in her dreams, now bringing 
before her scenes of sorrow and trial, and then 
changing them suddenly into happiness. Sorrow 
indeed prevailed ; yet the hope which had cheered 
her before she slept was associated with it, and even 
when her wandering fancy pictured most vividly 
some painful trial, her father's image was at hand 
to comfort and support her. Half an hour passed 
away, and Amy's slumber still continued restless 
but unbroken, whilst in her dream she was walking 
with her father on the terrace at Emmerton, de- 
scribing to him her mother's illness, and begging him 
to go back with her to the cottage, when a strange 
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unusufd sound fell upon her ear ; and as she turned 
to inquire from him the cause, she awoke. The 
sound was apparently so real, that even when her 
recollection was completely recovered, Amy could 
not entirely believe it was only a dream, and she 
listened eagerly to discover what was passing below. 
The music had ceased, but there did not seem to be 
any preparations for departure, or the carriages would 
have been heard as they drove up to the house ; and 
yet there were distant sounds of bustle, doors were 
opened and shut hastily, and voices were earnest in 
conversation, while servants were moving quickly 
along the gallery. Amy thought, and wondered, 
and without understanding her own ideas, grew ex- 
cited and anxious. She longed for her mother to 
wake, that she might listen also ; and at length unable 
to remain quietly in her room, she walked softly 
into the anteroom. It looked out upon the front 
entrance, and the bright moonlight made every thing 
appear almost as clear as day. Still unable to com- 
prehend what was going on, she went to the win- 
dow ; there was a carriage at the door, and she 
wondered that she had not heard it approach, but 
still no one was departing, and bags and luggage 
were being removed from it. Amy looked on for a 
few moments, and then a thought of unspeakable 
happiness passed across her mind, a thought so over- 
powering that it was gone in the next instant. She 
felt that it was only fancy ; but it made her run to 
the door, and again listen with breathless earnestness. 
Footsteps were heard upon the stairs; she knew 
them well — ^they were her uncle's, and her spirit 
sickened with disappointment ; they came nearer — 
and then she felt sure some one else was with him. 
It might be Dr. Bailey returned again, or Mr. 
Domford, or any one, yet Amy's heart beat till she 
could scarcely stand. More slowly it appeared 
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to her) than he had ever moved before, Mr. Har- 
rington passed along the gallery, and she was just 
going to meet him when he entered the room alone. 
Amy turned deadly pale, and did not speak ; but 
when she looked in her uncle's £eu^ her vanished 
hope revived. He asked, indeed, only how her 
mother was ; but his voice was quick and unnatural ; 
there was a bright restless glance in his eye, and a 
strange smile upon his lips. 

Mamma is asleep," said Amy ; she has been 
asleep very long, and I slept a little; but such a 
strange sound wakened me." 

" Nonsense, child," said Mr. Harrington ; " are 
you sure it was not in your dreams ? What did you 
hear?" ^ ' 

" I don't know," replied Amy ; " only it was so 
strange, and there is no music now, and there is a 
carriage at the door." 

" Why, you foolish child," said Mr. Harrington, 

you are dreaming stilL It is time for every one 
to go." 

" Is there really nothing ?" inquired Amy ; and 
her very existence seemed to depend upon the 
answer she received. 

" What should there, be?" said Mr. Harrington. 
" Do you think your mamma could see I)r. Bailey 
again?" 

" Again !" repeated Amy : "oh! then, she must 
be very ill." 

" No, no,'* exclaimed Mr. Harrington, "not ill; 
only he might as well see her." 

" But is he here?" asked Amy. 

Mr. Harrington did not answer ; but he left the 
room, and immediately returned, followed by another 
gentleman. Amy looked at him as he entered, and 
for the first moment believed that he was a perfect 
stranger ; but as he stood quietly in the doorway, 
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with the light of the lamp falling full on his face, 
she became conscious' that every feature was fa- 
. miliar to her. Again she looked, and then she 
doubted : she seemed to know well the high fore- 
head, the dark eye, and the grave mouth ; but the 
sallow complexion, the deep wrinkles, and the look 
of age, completely bewildered her. 

Amy," said Mr. Harrington, " why do you not 
speak 

Amy's voice was almost choked as she endeavoured 
to reply. " uncle ! " she exclaimed — "if I 
could but tell " and she btffst into tears. 

" This must not be," said the deep rich voice of 
the stranger. " Harrington, it is wrong to trifle 
with her. Amy, my own precious child ! " — and 
the next moment Amy was clasped in her father's 
-arms. 
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CHAP. xxm. 

In her after life Amy enjoyed many and great 
blessings ; but she could never recur to any which 
equalled the pure^ intense pleasure of that moment. 
Colonel Herbert's return seemed the restoration of 
both her parents ; and even before she had again 
looked in her father's face, and wondered at the 
strangeness of his sudden arrival, she had thought 
of the unspeakable relief her moth^ would ex- 
perience, and involuntarily rushed to the door of her 
chamber. She was stopped, however, by Mr. Har- 
rington. 

" We must be careful," he said ; " your mamma 
is too weak to bear such a surprise. I will break it 
to her gently." 

" Mamma is moving," said Amy ; " she will hear 
us. May I not go ?" 

Mrs. Herbert had caught the sound of voices, and 
asked if Amy were there. 

" There is nothing to be done, then," said Mr. 
Harrington, in answer to Amy's imploring look ; 
" but remember, you must be cautious." 

Colonel Herbert came forward and stationed 
himself near the door. " I cannot bear this long," 
he whispered. " Amy, my darling child, I must go 
to her soon," and Amy, xmable to restrain her own 
eagerness, answered her mother's summons. 

" Who is in the anteroom?" said Mrs. Herbert. 
" You were speaking to some one." 

" My uncle was there," answered Amy ; " he did 
not know at first that you were asleep." 
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« Is it late asked Mrs. Herbert. " Yon look so 
flushed, my love ; have you been dancing much 

" No, not mudi, mamma ; there were so many ; 
and I sat still a great while, and then I came up to 
you." 

" I must have slept very long,** said Mrs. Herbert ; 
" and I would willingly sleep for ever, if my dreams 
could be as happy : but I will not murmur ; it is an 
infinite blessing to have an hour's rest to the mind, 
even if it be unreaL" 

It may be real soon, mamma,'' said Amy, and 
her voice trembled as she spoke. 

Mrs. Herbert looked at her anxiously. " You 
are worn out with excitement and fatigue, my dear ; 
that flush on your cheek is very unnatural." 

' I don't feel tired at all, mamma," replied Amy ; 
" but my face is rather burning, I think." 

" There is something the matter, I am sure," said 
her mother; "you never looked so before. Are 
you sure you have not been vexed at any thing ?" 
" Vexed I oh I no, mamma, any thing but tiiat." 
" You must go to bed soon," said Mrs. Herbert, 
" or you will certainly be ill to-morrow.'* 

" I had rather not go to bed," replied Amy ; " I 
could not sleep if I did." 

" Not sleep !" repeated Mrs. Herbert; "then you 
must be ill, my dear child, or," she added, after 
again gazing upon Amy intently, "there must be 
something very unusual to prevent it." 

Amy cQd not reply, her lip quivered, and her 
self-command almost forsook her." 

" There is something," said Mrs. Herbert, starting 
up, " I am sure there is. Oh ! tell me quickly, is it 
sorrow ?" 

" No, no, mamma," exclaimed Amy, as she 
knelt at her mother's side, and hid her face in her 
lap ; " it is not sorrow, — it is great, great joy ; but 
my uncle says you will not be able to bear it." 
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" Is he come ?" asked Mrs. Herbert, in a low half 
audible voice. 

There was no time to answer. Colonel Herbert 
had heard the question, and entered the room. For 
an instant, Mrs. Herbert fixed her eyes wildly upon 
him, doubting the reality of his appearance, and 
then, as the truth forced itself upon her mind, she 
tried to rise from the sofa, and, xmequal to the 
effort, fell back and fainted. With returning con- 
sciousness came an indistinct sense of great happi- 
ness, but it was some time before she could entirely 
realise what had happened. She asked no questions 
—she did not even seem surprised at her husband's 
unexpected arrival ; but sat with his hand in her 
own looking at him earnestly, as if still fearful that 
it was but a vision which she saw, and that it would 
quickly vanish away. 

Colonel Herbert's feelings were not quite of so un- 
mixed a nature. Mr. Harrington had prepared him 
in some degree for the change which illness and 
anxiety had made in his wife's appearance ; but he 
had not pictured it to himself as great as it really 
was. He had imagined that he should yet see the fair 
clear complexion, and the bright glow of health, which 
hfe had so much delighted in when they parted; 
and now, when his eye rested upon her wasted 
features, the sad foreboding crossed his mind, that 
they had met only to endure a more terrible [sepa- 
ration. It was not a time, however, for the in- 
dulgence of sorrowful thoughts. Mrs. Herbert 
gradually recovered from the stunning effect of an 
overpowering joy, and was able to inquire into the 
cause of his strange silence, and his sudden return. 

The story when told was very simple. Colonel 
Herbert had gone on an expedition into a distant 
province, as he had stated in the last letter that 
had been received from him. The servant who had 
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accompajiied him, he had trusted entirely, and had 
confided to him several packets intended to be for- 
warded to England. After the lapse of a con- 
siderable time, complaints of his silence reached , him 
from several quarters ; and he then first discovered 
the man's negligence, and wrote again to his wife, 
hoping that his letter had been secured from all 
ri^s, though the unsettled condition of the country 
through which he was travelling rendered it very 
doubtful. Before an answer could be received, he 
was seized with a dangerous illness, and left en- 
tirely to. the care of the uncivilised natives, in a 
state of pain and weakness which prevented him 
from making any exertions for himself; and on his 
recovery, hearing of the breaking out of the war. 
as Mrs. Herbert had expected, he hastened to join 
his regiment; but the insurrection, for it was 
scarcely more, having been quelled before his 
arrival, he made arrangements for an immediate 
return to England, feeling much distressed, when 
he discovered, from Mrs. Herbert's letters, the dread- 
ful anxiety she had undergone, and the alteration 
it had effected in her general health. 

" You would have heard from me before I 
reached Emmerton," concluded Colonel Herbert, " if 
this place were not so much out of the regular 
posting line; but I knew I should be with you 
before a letter could be forwarded." 

" You went first to the cottage, of course," said 
Mrs. Herbert : ^* it must have worn a desolate face, 
with none to greet you." 

" I inquired for you first in the village," he re- 
plied, " and learnt there, that you were spending 
your Christmas at the Hall ; but they gave me a sad 
account of you, my love, and I hardly know that it 
is worse than the reality." 

" Worse !" repeated ]Wfrs.Herbert, with a smile which 
VOL. n. H 
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made Amy's heart bomid in ecstasy ; " it would 
seem worse than the reaKty, now, to say even that 
my finger ached. Years of health seem to have 
been granted me in the last hour." 

"So you say to-night," replied her husband; 
" but you must look very different before I shall be 
quite happy." 

" We must not doubt," said Mrs. Herbert, gravely, 
"though I am the last person to find fault with 
another on that account : I have had dreadful fore- 
bodings lately ; and Amy, I suspect, can tell you of 
some also, for my fears were banning to infect 
her." 

Colonel Herbert drew his child fondly towards 
him. " She shall tell me every thing to-morrow," 
he said : " to-night she is over-tired." 

Amy wished to speak ; but her first delight had 
been succeeded by something of shyness and re- 
straint; for her father was in many respects so 
different from what she had anticipated, that a feeling 
of awe was partly mingled with the intense interest 
excited by every word he uttered. Amy had seen 
but few gentlemen in her lifetime, and Colonel 
Herbert was unlike them all. She had been accus- 
tomed to his picture, until the alterations occasioned 
by years and a foreign climate were quite forgotten ; 
and the many tales she had heard o£ his kindness 
and benevolence had made her imprepared for the 
firmness and decision evinced in all he said. Even 
the tone of his voice so little resembled any to which 
she had been in the habit of listening, that it pre- 
vented her from being at ease with him, although 
this very difference served to increase her pleasure ; 
for to be loved and caressed by one, whose every 
word showed that he had been used only to command 
and be obeyed, was a happiness she had before been 
incapable of imagining. To sit by his side, and 
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look at and hearken to hiiA, was all that she now 
desired; and whatever fatigue her countenance 
might express, she was herself too much absorbed to 
think about it ; and it was not tiU some time had 
passed, and she found herself alone, after having 
received her father's blessing (it seemed to her for 
the first time), that she began to feel the effects of 
the excitement undergone in the space of a few 
hours. Wearied and exhausted, she seated herself 
by the fire, and unwilling to wait for the assistance 
of her mother's maid, was endeavouring to summon 
resolution to exert herself, when a gentle tap wa^ 
heard at the door, and immediately afterwards Dora 
entered. 

" I could not go to bed. Amy," she said, " without 
coming to you for one minute. I wish I could tell 
you, but you know I can't say things, only I am 
sure no one in the house can be as glad as I am, ex- 
cept yourselves." 

"Dear Dora," exclaimed Amy, thought of 
you when I began to think of any thing ; and there 
is so much I should like to say to you, but I must 
wait till to-morrow, for I am so tired with being 
happy." 

" That was another reason for my coming," re- 
plied Dora : " I knew you would want some one to 
help you, and that my aunt's maid would be engaged 
with her, and perhaps you would not like to ring 
for Morris ; so I thought perhaps you would let me 
be with you instead." 

" Oh, no," replied Amy : " it was very kind in 
you to remember me, but you cannot be any better 
than I am ; you have been dancing all the evening." 

" But I have set my heart upon it : you would not 
refuse if you could tell the pleasure it would be ; 
I don't mean to talk at all, but just to do every 
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thing for you. Perhaps, though, you would rather 
I came again presently." 

Amy hesitated, but Dora insisted on haying her 
own way ; and only left her on condition of being 
allowed to return in a quarter of an hour. When 
her cousin was gone. Amy tried to collect her 
thoughts, and oblige herself to attend to her evening 
prayers; but at first it seemed impossible. She 
longed to be grateful, but fatigue overpowered every 
feeling ; and when, closing her eyes, and hiding her 
face in her hands, she endeavoured to shut out 
every thing that might divert her attention, the vivid 
remembrance of all that had passed flawed upon 
her niind, and effectually distracted her thoughts. 
Again and again she repeated the form of words, 
but it was merely a form ; she could attach no mean- 
ing to it ; and once she was tempted to yield en- 
tirely, and content herself with the notion that it 
was better not to pray at all, than to do so when it 
appeared only a mockery. The next instant, how- 
ever, she was shocked at her own idea, and after 
asking for forgiveness and assistance, at length, in 
some measure, succeeded in fixing her attention. 
The effort .was great, and Amy's conscience re- 
proached her when she had ended, for the manner 
in which this most solemn of all duties had been 
performed ; but her endeavours had been sincere ; 
and she knew well, that even her imperfect prayers 
would be accepted when they were offered in the 
name of her Saviour. She was now also better 
able to feel grateful to God for his great mercies ; 
for the name of her father had never soimded so 
precious as when she had asked for God's blessing 
upon him, and had been able to bring his counte- 
nance before her, such as she had that evening seen 
it. Dora's knock was heard at the door before Amy 
had time to read her accustomed psalm ; and on her 
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entrance she was looking so tiied, that Amy was 
vexed at having allowed her to return. She declared, 
however, that it was only her cousin's fancy, and 
immediately began assisting her with as much energy 
as if she had borne no previous exertion. Amy 
was not very much inclined for conversation ; but 
she was anxious to learn a few particulars of her 
Cither's arrival, and espedaUy, whether the sound in 
her dream had been reid or imaginary. It was so 
starding," she said, ^^I should like to be quite 
certain that it was real" 

It must have been just when your papa came 
to the door," replied Dora. " We heard the car- 
riage drive up, and thought it was one that had 
been just ordered, so no one took any notice. I 
remember I was talking to Mary Warner, and 
trying to pacify her, for she has offended Miss 
Cunningham ; and suddenly there was a great ex- 
clamation ; and when I turned round, my uncle wag 
standing in the doorway, and papa^ was looking so 
happy. I knew in an instant who it must be. There 
was something said about my aunt, and that she 
would hear ; and then every one inquired for you, 
and you could not be found, and Emily Morton said 
you were with her." 

" Then you did not miss me," observed Amy, 
rather in a tone of disappointment. 

" I did," replied Dora ; " but Emily told me you 
were unhappy about my aunt." 

Yes," said Amy, shrinking from the remem- 
brance of what she had suffered—*' I hope I shall 
never feel again as I did then." 

^ Do not think about it, now," said Dora, kindly: 
*Met me draw the curtains, and make you quite 
comfortable, and then you shall go to sleep." 

" Would you do me one more favour ? " asked 
Amy. ^ Mamma always likes me to read some- 
H 3 
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thing in the Bible at night, only a short psahn, or a 
few verses that she has chosen for me ; but my eyes 
are so dizzy now, I can hardly see." 

" And you would like me to read to you ? con- 
tinued Dora, taking the Bible from the table. 

Just tell me about Miss Cunningham before 
you begin," said Amy ; " but no," she added, stopping 
herself, " I will hear it to-morrow. It will be better 
than thinking about it just now." 

" Oh ! it is nothing at all," replied Dora. " Lucy 
would play as usual, and broke down, and when we 
were talking afterwards, Mary asked her if she had 
not some notion of having lessons of Emily Morton, 
and said what an advantage it would be, and this 
put her into a great rage, because, she declared it 
was laughing and sneering at her — not that it was 
at all, for Mary Warner is the last person to sneer, 
and was quite vexed at having given offence ; but, 
Amy, why did you say it would be better to hear it 
to-mjorrow ? " » 

" Because you were just going to read the Bible," 
replied Amy, " and I thought it might put things 
into my^head, and prevent me from attending." 

" But you could have heard it afterwards." 

" No," answered Amy, " I generally read the 
last thing, and then mamma tells me to try and not 
attend to common things — she says our last thoughts 
should be of Grod." 

" We should think of Him always," said Dora. 

" Yes," replied Amy ; " but you know, Dora, 
sleep is like death, and 'perhaps we may never wake 
again." 

" That never entered my head before," said Dora, 
gravely. " I shall not go to sleep so comfortably 
now as I used to do." 

« Why not ? " asked Amy. . 

"It is so awful. I should not care if I were you^ 
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Amy, and had never done any thing wrong ; but I 
could not bear to die now." 

" Oh ! Dora," exclaimed Amy, " you know no one 
could bear to die, if they thought only of what they 
had done wrong, and I am sure the idea would 
make me miserable if I did not say my prayers 
evei^ night; but when I have done that, and 
remember what mamma has shown me in the 
Bible about our Saviour, and that God will love us 
for His sake, though we are so wicked, I am quite 
comfortable ; and sometimes, after I have read my 
psalm, I can go off to sle^ so happily, with the 
thought that angels are watching all round my 
bed." 

" Yes," said Dora, earnestly ; " if angels watch 
over any one, they must over you. Amy." 

" The Bible says they are sent to take care of us 
all," replied Amy. 

I ^ould like to think so," said Dora ; " but it is 
so strange." 

" It must be true," answered Amy, " if it is in 
the Bible, and I like to think of them so much. It 
seems as if one could never be alone ; and some- 
times I fancy that they are quite near, amongst the 
trees and flowers. Will you read the psalm to 
night which says, * that God will give His angels 
charge over us ? ' I don't quite know which it is, 
but I think I could find it." 

Dora read the psalm, but she did not make any 
more observations ; and having thought of every 
little trifle that could contribute to Amy's comfort, 
she gave her one kiss of the truest affection, and 
left her to the enjoyment of a calm and innocent 
repose. Her own thoughts, when she retired to 
rest, were far from being happy ; indeed she seldom 
now had any conversation with her cousin, without 
its being succeeded by a deep consciousness of her 
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own inferiority in those principles, wMch she was 
just beginning to consider of the utmost importance ; 
and to iMs was now added a feeling of great lone- 
liness. Colonel Herbert's return would most pro- 
bably cause a considerable change in Amy^s life. 
She would be far less dependent upon Emmerton 
than formerly ; and Dora found that her cousin was 
gradually becoming so necessary to her comfort, 
that the idea of any arrangement which might pre- 
vent her from being with them constantly was ex- 
cessively painful. Yet they might be separated at 
any moment. Colonel Herbert might leave the 
cottage : he might choose that Amy should travel, 
and then all sympathy and consolation would be 
taken away ; and while dwelling sadly upon these 
probabilities, the image of Emily Morton came 
before her, and with it the feeling that once she 
might have been her friend, but that no present at- 
tention Ijould atone for the yeglect and scorn that 
had so long been shown her. Dora saw that she 
had injured her as far as lay in her power, by de- 
stroying her comfort for months, and it was vain to 
hope that now she would be willing to forget it. 
Amy would have thought diflferently ; but she under- 
stood better than Dora what is meant by forgiving 
our brother " until seventy times seven," and she 
knew also that there was no Christian virtue, how- 
ever difficult, which Emily Morton did not endeavour 
to attain. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

The sun was shining brightly into Amy's room 
when she awoke the next morning — so brightly, 
that she started up in alarm at what she knew must 
be the lateness of the hour ; but the next moment 
brought the thought of her father to her mind, and 
with it a feeling of entire happiness and peace. 
Her mother's gentleness seemed frequently over- 
powered by her aunt's sternness, but no one would 
dare to find fault with her in Colonel Herbert's 
presence; and for the first time, Amy felt sure 
that she could be perfectly at her ease even if Mrs. 
Harrington were there. Yet, on remembering 
what had passed, and recalling her father's grave, 
calm features, she was not entirely free from fear. 
His height, his voice, his age, his manner, placed 
him in her imagination at an immeasurable distance 
from her ; she could not believe it possible that he 
should be satisfied with her ; he must expect to see 
some one taller, and cleverer, and more accom- 
plished : if she could but sing and play like Miss 
Morton, and speak French and Italian like Dora, 
she should not care ; but as it was, she was con- 
vinced he must be disappointed; and as these 
thoughts crossed her mind, Amy stopped in the 
middle of her toilette, and began repeating French 
phrases, and reckoning how many drawings she had 
to show, and playing over the most difficult pas- 
sages in her music with her fingers on the table. 
A knock at the door interrupted her. It was 
Emily Morton, looking so happy, that Amy fancied 
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for the instant she must have some personal cause 
for joy. .But it had been long since Emily had 
known what it was to be light-hearted for herself. 
Peaceful and contented she could always be; but 
when her countenance was the most brightened by 
smiles, and her vbice sounded the most cheerfuUyy 
the happiness of others rather than her own was 
invariably the cause. She had learnt to "weep 
with those that weep/' and now she was learning to 
" rejoice with those that rejoiced." 

" You would have looked more frightened, yes- 
terday. Amy," she said, " if I had told you break- 
fast was ready, and every one wondering at your 
absence." 

" Ah, yes," replied Amy ; " but I cannot feel 
frightened at any thing this morning, excepting — 
I am afraid perhaps you will think it wrong — but 
do you think papa will be pleased with me? I 
don't mean exactly with my face, and my manner, 
because he will not care so much about that, as I 
am his child; but will he think me very stupid, 
and dull, and different from every bo^ else ? " 

" If he should feel as I do," said Emily, as she 
fastened Amy's dress, and smoothed her dark ringlets, 
" he will love you so dearly, that he will not be in- 
clined to criticise any thing ; but we must not wait 
to talk now — breakfast is really ready, and your 
uncle asked me to come for you." 

" My uncle ! " said Amy ; " but shall we not be in 
the school-room as usual ? " 

"No," replied Emily: "every one was so late 
this morning, that Mrs. Harrington thought it better 
not." 

" And will all the company be in the breakfast- 
room, then ? " said Amy, in great alarm ; " and am 
I the last?" 

" Not quite," replied Emily : " Mrg. Danvers is 
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not come down yet ; and there is a special place left 
for you at the bottom of the table^ between your 
papa and your imcle." 

"I do not think I can go/' said Amy, stopping 
as she was about to leave the room ; " there ^woU be 
so many — and it will be just like seeing papa 
quite new — I can hardly recollect now what he 
was like last night." 

" But he asked so often if your cousins had seen 
you, and was so anxious about you," replied Emily, 
"he could scarcely attend to any thing else; and 
your mamma was obliged to beg him not to have 
you disturbed, or I am sure he would have sent for 
you half an hour ago." 

"K I thought he would not be disappointed, I 
should not care," said Amy, as she moved slowly 
along the gallery ; " but I know all my ideas will 
go when he speaks to me, and then he will think 
me so dull, and be so vexed." 

" Will you, dearest, try and not think of your- 
self at aU ? " replied Emily. " It is distrusting your 
papa's affection to have such fancies, and it will do 
you harm in every way." 

"I would if I could," answered Amy; "but I 
must wish to please him." 

" I do not say there is any harm in it," replied 
Emily, " only it will make you awkward and un- 
comfortable if you dwell upon it; whatever you 
feel, however, it will last but a short time ; you 
will be quite at home with him in a few days." 

Amy was very much inclined to pause when they 
reached the breakfast-room, and continue talking, 
but Emily hastily opened the door, and she was 
obliged to. enter. The room was quite full, and she 
did not at first see either her mamma or her 
cousins ; even the persons she knew the best seemed 
quite strangers to her ; but Emily led her to the 
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bottom of the room, and Colonel Herbert oame 
eagerly towards her ; and as she seated herself in 
the vacant chair hj his side, looked at her with 
an expression of such deep, heartfelt satisfaction 
and love, that she would have been quite satisfied 
and happy, if bashfulness and humility had not 
prevented her from understanding its meaning. 
At first, she was very silent, feeling rather be- 
wildered by the sound of so many voices, and the 
attention which every one was inclined to bestow 
upon her, for her father's sudden return had excited 
a generid interest ; but by degrees she summoned 
courage to make a few voluntary observations ; and 
the eagerness with which he answered her so in- 
creased her confidence, that before breakfast was 
ended, she had given him a full description of her 
life at the cottage, and her studies and amusements. 
Colonel Herbert listened with unwearied pleasure. 
In many a solitary hour he had solaced himself by 
imagining what his child would be like, and now his 
fondest expectations were realised. By the side of 
her cousin Margaret, indeed. Amy might have been 
little regarded, at least by those who cared only for 
personal beauty ; but to this Colonel Herbert was 
indifierent. One glance was sufficient to show that 
Amy was a lady in every word and movement, and 
with this he was satisfied ; and even had her eyes 
sparkled less brightly, and her countenance been 
less interesting, he would not have been disap- 
pointed ; for in the expression of every feat\ire, as 
well as in every sentiment and feeling, he could 
read the gentleness, meekness, and purity of the 
spirit within. Once only. Amy paused in her ac- 
count, when her attention was caught by a sound 
which she had not heard before for many months ; 
it was her mother's laugh ; so clear, and sweet, and 
joyous, that it might almost have been the echo of 
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her own ; and when she turned eagerly to look at 
her, and saw the change that even one night had 
produced, the last remaining shadow which rested 
on her mind passed away, and she felt that Dr. 
Bailey's words must be true, and that now there 
was little cause for fear. 

" Y(fti will wish to go to the cottage, I suppose, 
by and by," said Mrs. Herbert, before they left the 
breakfast table, " and Amy can go with you." 

" There will be the carriage at your disposal," 
said Mr. Harrington, "if you are not a&aid to 
venture out." 

Mrs. Herbert was very much inclined to take 
advantage of the offer, but her husband interfered. 

" I have a disappointment in store for you both," 
he said, " not a very great one, though ; so my 
darling Amy, you need not look so blank ; but I 
must ride into the town to day. I have a message 
from a very great friend of mine, to his mother and 
sisters, and I promised, if possible, to deliver it 
personally on my arrival in England : you will not 
ask me to delay it, I am sure." 

" Oh !*no, no," exclaimed Mrs. Herbert, recollect- 
ing her own feelings a short time since, and the 
relief any intelligence would have afforded her ; 
" but you will pass the cottage — cannot you contrive 
to take us with you so far ?" 

" Not you," replied Colonel Herbert : " it would 
be too great a risk in this weather ; for if we were 
once there together, we should spend hours in 
wandering about and talking over old times, and I 
have learnt Dr. Bailey's opinion by heart — he says 
there must be no excitement, and no exposure to 
cold." 

Mrs. Herbert again urged her wishes, but her 
husband was inexorable. He prized too dearly his 
newly-recovered treasure, he said, to allow any 
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risk to be run, but he should like, if possible, for 
Amy to be with him. 

" I could walk, indeed I could walk 'quite weD, 
dear papa," said Amy — " I have done it before; and 
it would seem such a short distance with you." 

" There will be no occasion for any things of the 
kind," said Mr. Harrington ; " you can easily go 
with your papa in the carriage, Amy, as far as the 
cottage, and one of the grooms shall take a h^rse to 
meet him there, and then he can go on to the town, 
and you can return here." 

Amy thought the plan delightful, though she wished 
her mamma could go too, but Colonel Herbert 
again expressed his fears ; and it was agreed that 
this day at least should be given to perfect rest and 
quietness. The carriage was ordered almost imme- 
diately, and Amy ran up stairs to prepare, but on 
her way she was stopped by Mary Warner. 

" I am so sorry you are going out this morning, 
for my own sake," she said, " as we shall be gone 
probably before you return, and I have seen nothing 
of you ; and besides, I wished very much, if I could, 
to talk to you about Miss Cunningham. Your 
cousin tells me that you know how angry I made 
her last night." 

" Yes," replied Amy — "I wish I could help you, 
but I am afraid it is impossible, and papa will be 
waiting : can you not come to my room whilst I am 
dressing ? " 

" If I may," said Mary, " I should be very glad, 
for I am not at all happy about it." 

" But, indeed," answered Amy, " you must not 
think I can do any thing ; you know I am so much 
younger than Miss Cunningham, and she will never 
bear my interfering in any way." 

"I do not wish you to interfere," said Mary, 
"only to tell me whether you think I was very 
wrong, and if I ought to make anymore apologies." 
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Amy led the way to her room, and endeavoured 
to give Mary her full attention, though her thoughts 
would frequently wander to the cottage, and the 
drive with her papa> notwithstanding all her efforts 
to prevent it. 

" You know the beginning of the affair, I sup- 
pose ; '* said Mary : " it was merely an observation of 
mine about the advantage it would be to Miss 
Cunningham to have music lessons. I know it was 
foolish in me to say it, because it was just after she 
had broken down in a piece she was playing ; Uut I 
am in the habit of saying just what X think, so I 
often get into scrapes. I cannot tell why she should 
have been so angry, though ; but she declared every 
one was trying to be impertinent to her, and that it 
was not my place to say what would be an advan- 
tage to her ; that I was but a school girl, and could 
not possibly know any thing about it; and then she 
went on muttering something to herself about 
London, and that afl the world would be mistaken ; 
but I could not in the least understand what she 
meant." 

And did you say you were sorry ? asked Amy. 

" Yes, I begged her pardon immediately, butthat 
did not satisfy her, and I saw she wished me to 
retract, or at least to say something in her praise ; 
but that I could not do — I could not tell her any 
thing that was not true for the world." 

" No, of course not," said Amy ; " but how can I 
help you?" 

" I don't know," replied Mary, " unless you could 
make Miss Cunningham less angry : she will scarcely 
speak to me now, and your cousin Margaret has 
taken her part ; and Hester Stanley declares I was 
very rude, and has been quite lecturing me this 
morning, and Julia only laughs, and your cousin 
Dora says it does not. signify." 

I 2 
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" I cannot think there is any thing to be done,* 
said Amy, and I wish you would ask some one 
who knows more about such things than I do." 

" I have talked to them all, excepting yoti," re- 
plied Mary, " and I did not come to you for advice, 
exactly, because I do not really think it Can be 
helped ; but I am very unhappy, and wanted some 
one to talk to. I wonder if it was very wrong in 
me to say what I 'did : I did not mean any harm ; 
but I always think it right to speak what is strictly 
the truth. Should you have done the same if you 
had been in my place 

" I dare say I should," replied Amy ; " but mam- 
ma tells me I ought to be very careful always, and 
not to make hasty remarks, because I may vex 
people very much without meaning it." 

That is what I do, sometimes, I am afraid," said 
Mary ; " and yet I only mean to be sincere." 

"Miss Morton is sincere," replied Amy, thought- 
fully ; " but I do not think any one could be vexed 
with her. I should like to be able to say straight- 
forward things as she does." 

" Miss Morton is so gentle," said Mary; " and once 
or twice I have noticed her manner when she has 
differed from any one, and it appeared as if she were 
so afraid of annoying them ; I do not think any one 
could take offence at her." 

" Perhaps," said Amy, hesitatingly, " it is what 
every one ought to be, and then " 

" I know what you mean," exclaimed Mary. " I 
know I am abrupt. Mamma is often telling me of 
it, and I dare say I was wrong last night ; but what 
is to be done now ? " 

" There is papa calling me," said Amy. " I wish 
I could stay ; but indeed I must not keep him wait- 
ing." 

Mary looked heartily vexed. I do not think I 
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shall go down stairs again," she said. We are to 
set off very soon, and I cannot meet Miss Cunning- 
ham." 

^'^But she will not think about such a trifle stUl," 
said Amy. 

" Yes, indeed, she will,*' replied Mary : " I cannot 
tell you how she looked this morning at breakfast. 
I am sure that piece of music must be a tender sub- 
ject with her." 

Colonel Herbert's voice was again heard calling 
for Amy, and she had no time to attempt comforting 
poor Mury. 

"I must not wait a moment," she said, as she 
wished her "good-by," "but I dare say I shall 
see you at Enmierton again, some day or other ; and 
then if Miss Cunningham is not here, we shall be 
able to enjoy ourselves a great deal more." 

Mary coidd hardly say with truth that she ever 
wished to come to iknmerton again, she was feeling 
so annoyed with herself, and almost every one about 
her ; but she could and did express a most sincere 
hope of meeting Amy, at some future time, and 
they parted with mutual feelings of kindness and 
interest. As they passed through the hall Miss 
Cunningham was at the drawing-room door. She did 
not notice Amy, though she had not spoken to 
her before that morning, but her contracted brow, 
and curling Up, portended no common storm. Amy 
was too happy to think of her : she was standing by 
her &ther^8 side listening to his parting words to 
Mrs. Herbert, and caring only for the pleasure before 
her ; and when he stopped to give the necessary di- 
rections to the coachman, she was still too much 
occupied to observe the tone in which Miss Cun- 
ningham inquired, " whether any one had seen 
Maigaret lately, as she must speak to her directly." 

The carriage drove off; and the footman* at the 
I 3 
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door was despatched in search of Margaret, who 
soon made her appearance, with a face of eager 
curiosity, which was quickly clouded when she saw 
the expression of her friend's countenance. 

" What do you want with me ? " she asked : " I 
was very husy in the school-room; I hope it is 
something of consequence." 

" Of course it is,** was the reply, " or I should 
not have sent for you. But it will not do to talk 
ahout it here ; you must come to my room." 

" Tell me whom it concerns,'* said Margaret. " Is 
it any thing about London ?" 

But Miss Cunningham either did not hear, or 
would not answer. She led the way to her own 
apartment, and carefully bolting the door, exclaimed, 
with a scornful l&nghy "Wdl, Margaret, I wish 
you joy : it is all setfled, and you are going." I 

Going ! settled ! " — repeated Jkburgaret : " it 
cannot be true ; no, I am sure it is not : you would 
not look in that way, if it were." 

"Yes, but I should, though," exclaimed Lucy, 
" for it is quite true you are going ; but you will 
not have me to go with you ; tb^t is all I wished to 
say." 

"Pray, pray, Lucy," said Margaret; "do not 
tease me in liis way. How do you know it is 
settled?" 

" Because," replied Miss Cunningham, rising from 
the seat on which she had thrown herself, and walk- 
ing quickly about the room — "because papa and 
Mr. Harrington and Colonel Herbert have been 
talking of it. Papa said he must make one more 
effort before we went home, and he mentioned the 
subject directly after breakfast ; and when Colonel 
Herbert heard it, he said he should be obliged to be 
in London about Easter ; and then Mr. Harrington 
tui*ned completely round, and declared his l^ing 
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there would make all the difference in the world, 
and that he should certainly consent, and so they 
said it was settled ; but they did not ask me," she 
continued more vehemently, '^and they shall find 
that I can have a will as well as themselves. I will 
never, no never, consent to be treated again as I 
have been treated here. To be taught by that Miss 
Morton — I would rather stay at home all the days 
of my life ; and those school-girls too — actually Miss 
Julia Stanley had the impertinence to say, just now, 
that she should be glad to hear me play after I had 
had lessons, and see if I were improved : not that 
there is any chance of our meeting. London is a 
very different place from the country ; and that she 
will soon know." 

" Oh !" said Margaret, soothingly, "she will never 
come in your way there." 

" But^ Miss Morton, that Miss Morton," exclaimed 
Lucy. " I am quite in earnest, Margaret : you may 
talk for ever, you may go down upon your knees to 
me, and I will never agree to go if she does." 

" Dear Lucy," said Margaret, covering her with 
kisses, and speaking in her most persuasive voice, 
" you know how much I love you, and how miserable 
I shall be without you ; you are only saying this in 
joke, I am sure." 

" You may be sure of any thing you like, it does 
not signify to me ; nothing can make me change." 

" But you will not care when those girls are gone 
away," said Mai^aret : " you are merely vexed be- 
cause they are so rude." 

" Vexed ! " repeated Miss Cunningham ; " when 
did I say I was vexed ? who cares for school girls ? 
how can they know good music from bad?" 

" No, to be sure not," said Margaret ; " and Julia 
Stanley cannot tell a note." 

"I never knew that," exclaimed Lucy, rather 
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pacified. How foolish she would have looked, if 
I had asked her to sit down and play it better !" 

I wish jou had done it, with all my heart," said 
Margaret ; but it is not too late now : they are here 
stilly — let us go into the school-room and say some- 
thing. I should enjoy making her ashamed of 
herself, and we shall not have another opportunity ; 
for, as you observe, there is no chance of meeting 
her in London." 

Margaret waited anxiously to hear what effect her 
words would have, and to remark whether the men- 
tion of London would bring back the thought of 

* Emily Morton. But Miss Cunnitigham had now 
seized upon this new idea, and forgot that her indig- 
nation had been excited by any one but Julm. 
"Are they all there?" she said: "half the plea- 
sure would be gone, if there was no one by." 

" They were all there when I came to you," replied 
Margaret ; "but we must make haste, for Dora was 
wishing to take them round to the further side of 
the lake this morning, because it is the only part of 
the grounds they have not seen." 

jI^ss Cunningham hardly waited to hear the end 
of the sentence : she hastened down stairs, and to 
her great delight found the whole party lingering 
round the fire in the school-room, wishing to go out, 
yet unwilling to brave the cold. If Ms^aret had 

^ been rather quicker in perception, and not quite so 
Hnxious, she might have been amused at this moment 
in watching her friend's manner. Evidently she had 
determined on saying something very severe, which 
should ptit Julia completely to the blush ; but in 
her great eagerness and her extreme dulness, she 
failed entirely, for she merely walked up to the fire- 
place, stationed herself immediately in iBpont of Julia, 
and in a sharp, cross tone, saidy " You found fault 
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with my music just now ; I should like to know if 
you can play it better." 

Julia stared, and answered, " Oh'dear no — who 
would attempt to vie with you ?" 

" You are right, Margaret, " exclaimed Miss Cun- 
ningham ; she cannot play a note. Margaret told 
me so, just now," she added, turning to Julia, " and 
so I was resolved I would ask you." 

" You are quite welcome to ask any thing you 
like," replied Julia, coolly. " I am not in the least 
ashamed of not being able to play at aU. Perhaps 
I might be, if I pretended to know what I was igno- 
rant of, and then broke down before a large party." 

Miss Cunningham's countenance expressed unut- 
terable feelings of anger and disgust ; and Dora, 
really alarmed lest a quarrel should ensue, quickly 
interposed, and, begging they would prepare for their 
walk immediately, hastened Julia out of the room. 

" It is your fault, it is all your fault, Margaret," 
exclaimed Lucy, when they were again left together ; 

you are always getting me into scrapes ; and that 
girl, that odious girl, whydid she ever come near the 
place?" 

"Really, Lucy," began Margaret, "I do not see 
what reason you have to blame me," and then recol- 
lecting how important it was that her friend should 
be soothed^ she added more gently, "I could not 
have supposed any one would behave so rudely as 
she has done." 

" I shall go home," said Miss Cunningham : " I 
have had nothing but vexation ever since I came 
here, and I will not bear it any longer." 

" But Lord Rochford has promised to stay till 
after New Year's day," observed Margaret " You 
know we cannot have any one else, because it was 
poor Edward's birthday." 
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"Papa will do as I wish him," said Lucy : " if I 
want to go home, he will not prevent me." 

" And he will do as you wish ahout London, you 
may be sure," continued Mai^aret ; who in her ex- 
treme anxiety could not avoid recurring to the 
subject, even at the risk of again exciting Miss 
Cunningham's vehemence. 

" I have told you a hundred and fifty times before,'* 
was the reply, " that my lessons are quite different 
from every thing else : you do not think I have been 
so silly as not to try all I could about it long before 
this," 

" But you will stay over New Year's day," said 
Margaret, coaxingly : "if we try hard, we may be 
able to manage something together." 

The notion seemed rather plausible, and Miss 
Cxmningham condescended to say that she would 
see about it ; perhaps she might, if she were not 
plagued any more with the school girls. 

" They will be gone soon," said Margaret : " and 
if you would come with me now, you might get 
quite out of their way, and not speak to ihem again." 

" Where are you going, then ?" asked Lucy. 

" I wished very much to walk to our old steward's 
cottage. He has had a pony training for me some 
time, just like Dora's. I want to see it, and 
mamma always scolds us if we go out of the grounds 
alone ; but she will not mind if you are with me." 

Miss Cunningham walked to ^e window to look 
at the weather, which certainly, but fbr the cold, 
would have been very inviting, although the melt- 
ing of the ice and snow rendered the walks in 
some places dirty and disagreeable. 

"My pony is much more beautiful than Dora's," 
said Lucy, " and much larger, too. I wonder she 
Ukes riding such a littie thing. Is you^s the same 
size, Margaret?" 
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^ I do not know exactly ; but do come and see 
it, it is not very far. I don't think Dora will be 
able to get to the other side of the lake, as she 
wished, and if so, we shall have the girls back again 
in a minute." 

"I shall go away, then," said Lnoy. 

•* Oh, do not do that," exclaimed Margaret 
"You will be so dull, for I cannot be with you, 
because they will all be setting off, and mamma 
will find out if I am in the house, and make me 
stay with them. There is no way of avoiding it, 
unless we go out." 

"Is it far ? " asked Lucy. 

" Oh, no, only through the plantations, and then 
across a field. I do not think we have ever been 
ther^ with you. The field next to the one we shall 
go through is very steep, indeed, and the river runs 
at the bottom of it, and I dare say it might be 
muddy and dirty just by the banks, but our path 
will not be at all so." 

"Well," said Lucy, sulkily, "if we must go, we 
must — any thing is better than those girls." 

Margaret thought the same; of all things she 
dreaded another quarrel, and she hoped, by a little 
quiet flattery, to bring her friend, when they were 
alone, into something like good humour ; and with- 
out waiting for Lucy to change her mind, she 
hurried her up stairs to prepare for the wjalk. 

Amy, in the mean while, was enjoying herself to 
the utmost. A very short time had sufficed to 
remove almost all dread of' her father, and only 
enough remained to increase the interest of his 
conversation. At first it was entirely about India, 
and his travels; and Amy listened as she would 
have done to a romance or a fairy tale, and thought 
her papa a greater person than ever, as she dis- 
covered how much he. knew, and the wonders he 
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had seen ; and then again he recurred to his long 
silence, and the uneasiness he knew it must have 
occasioned them, and spoke of the eagerness with 
which he always inquired for letters, and the 
pleasure it had been to bear from her of all she had 
been doing ; " though you did not tell me many of 
the things you mentioned this morning," he said ~ 
"the little things, I mean." 

" I should write differently now, papa," relied 
Amy. " I did not quite know what to say then, 
and I always fancied you were a great man, and 
would not care for little trifles." 

" But, Amy," said Colonel Herbert, " if persons 
are reaUy great, they can care for, and attend to, 
every thing. It is only those who think themselves 
great, when they are not, who despise trifles." 

"It is very nice," said Amy; "but I cannot 
think now that you really like to heai* about my 
donkey, and my flowers, and my lessons." 

" I will tell you when I am tired of it all," replied - 
her father ; " but now you must talk to me a little 
about Emmerton, and your cousins. Do you like 
them very much, and is it very pleasant staying 
there ? " 

" I like Dora, papa," exclaimed Amy — " so much 
— so very much. She is so kind, and so thoughtful, 
and yet " — she added, pausing — " I do not think 
she is kind and thoughtful either, not to every one, 
at least" 

Colonel Herbert smiled. "You seem to have 
made a new discovery," he said. " Is Dora's cha- 
racter such a puzzle to every one ? " 

" I never thought about it before," replied Amy ; 
" and now I do not think I quite know what she 
is ; but I love her very much, though she is not at 
all like Miss Morton." 
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" Miss Morton is the governess, is she not ? said 
Colonel Herbert: "I used to know her very well 
as a child." 

"She is not exactly the governess," replied 
Amy; "but she teaches my cousins some things, 
and ^e has taught me too. Enmierton would be 
so different if she were not there." 

"I thought," said Colonel Herbert, "that you 
were always delighted with Emmerton before your 
uncle came." 

" Ah ! yes," answered Amy ; " but that was be- 
fore I knew any better ; when I only thought about 
all the old lords and ladies who they said used to 
live there. There was nothing real then; but I 
liked to make them out very good and beautiful — 
and sometimes I wished I had lived in those days, 
because no one I could ever hear of was quite good, 
except mamma and Mrs. Walton ; now, I never 
care about such things, for Miss Morton is better, I 
think, than I ever imagined, and prettier too : don't 
you think she is ? " 

" She has a very sweet face, certainly," replied 
Colonel Herbert ; " but. Amy, how good you ought 
to be, after being so much with her." 

Amy looked rather grave : " I have thought of 
that sometimes," she said ; " but I hope you will 
not be very much vexed with me, dear papa ; indeed 
I do mean to try so hard." 

" You must not think I doubted it, my love," he 
replied ; " but, you know, we shall be obliged to 
answer for the use we have madeof our friends, just 
as much as for the use. we have made of our money 
or talents. I do not think, though, that Miss 
Morton has been thrown away upon you." 

" It was mamma who made me see Miss Morton's 
goodness," replied Amy. " I do not think I should 
have noticed it half as much if she had not beeir 
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SO like her ; and that was the first thing which 
made me love her. Margaret and Dora did not 
appear to think any thing about her for some 
time." 

" And do they now ? " asked Colonel Herbert 
I am not quite sure as to Margaret," replied 
Amy ; " biit I think Dora does, though she will not 
acknowledge it; and, by-«nd-by, I dare say, she 
will lore her as I do, and then Miss Morton will be 
happier ; for it must be very dreadful, pap% to Hve 
all by one's self, without any person to care f(WP one." 

" Who rdoes live so, Amy ? Not Miss Morton, I 
am sure, from your account of her." 

" Yes, but indeed she does live alone very much. 
Rose is a great deal too young to be a ccnnpamonto 
her." 

" Does i^e say herself that she has no one to care 
for her?" said Colonel Herbert, looking rather 
graver than usual. 

Amy thought for an instant, and then answered,^ 
" I do not think she would say so, because she told 
me the other night that wherever God was, was our 
home ; and she is so good, that, I dare say, loving 
Him does instead of Mends ; but, papa, I am afmid 
I shall never feel like that." 

" It is a hard lesson," replied Colonel Herbert, as 
he looked at his child, and thought what his feelings 
would be if he were obliged to part from her. ** But 
here we are at the cottage. Amy," he added, after a 
few moments' silence. " I must go o^v^er it qiiickfy, 
for I have but little time to spare." 

Amy eagerly ran into the^ house, but her father 
followed more slowly. Every tree and stone served 
to recall some vision of the past, some walk^ or 
book, or conversation, which at the time he had 
been hardly conscious of enjoying, but upon which 
"he now looked back with aLolost melancholy re^t. 
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Amy soon noticed the change in his manner ; and 
leaving him to his own reflections, wandered about 
by herself, finding sufficient occupation in repeating 
the instructions which Mrs. Herbert had sent to the 
servants, inquiring, for the people in the village, 
whom she had seldom before left for so long a time, 
and visiting her pet rabbits and her donkey. It was 
a slight disappointment to see her father so ab- 
stracted; but the feeling quickly passed away, when 
he made her go with him into the drawing-room, 
and began pointing out a few alterations which he 
hoped to make in the house, and talking of the new 
piano he intended to procure for her when next he 
went to London ; and then, showed her the books 
he wished her to read, promising that, if possible, 
some portion of his time should be given every day 
solely to her, to perfect her in the knowledge of 
history and languages, before he took her abroad. 
Every word realised more fully the blessing of her 
father's return; and though the time thus spent 
was but short, it was sufficient to open many new 
sources of enjoyment ; and when at length Colonel 
'Herbert placed her in the carriage by herself, she 
was so occupied with all he had been saying, that 
she forgot to give directions for being driven to the 
rectory, though at another time a visit there would 
have been her greatest delight. The servants, how- 
ever, had received previous instructions, and Amy 
soon found herself in Mrs. Walton's drawing-room, 
recounting to her all the changes of sorrow and of 
Joy which she had experienced since last they met. 
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CHAP. XXV. 

Miss Cunningham's temper was not likely to be 
improved by the pleasures of her wintry walk, and 
this Margaret quickly perceived, for it required all 
her powers of flattery and persuasion to prevent her 
from turning back at every step ; and although 
perfectly sensible of the importance of humouring and 
soothing he;:, it was impossible to avoid occasionally 
showing a dislike to cross looks and harsh words. 
The walk through the plantation was tolerably firm, 
for the heat of the sun had not entirely penetrated 
it, but the open field was in many places very un- 
pleasant, and but for the thought of her pony, 
M)argaret would on no account have attempted to 
proceed. Miss Cunningham slowly followed her, 
sighing and muttering, and at length, stopping at a 
gate leading into the adjoining fields, she protested 
nothing should induce her to move one step farther. 

" It is but a very little way," said Margaret : 
"you can «ee the cottage just among the trees — I 
dare say the lane will not be as bad as this.'* 

"You can go by yourself, can't you?" replied 
Lucy : " there is no good in both of us getting into 
a mess.** 

" But I wanted to know whether you thought the 
pony as pretty as Dora's. I am not going to have 
it, if it is not." 

" Then we must come another day," was the 
reply. " I could as soon wade through a pond, as 
this field." 

" I do think," said Margaret, looking over the 
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gate, that it is much drier in this other field, and 
there is* a bridge down at the bottom over the 
stream ; I should not wonder if we could get to the 
cottage hj going over it." 

As she spoke, Margaret was about to open the 
gate, when she heard some one repeating her name, 
and [turning round, saw Rose and Miss Morton, 
who were hastening towards her from the bottom 
of the field. 

I have been trying,** said Emily, as she came 
up, " to find my way to Stephen's cottage, but the 
laae is in such a state, that it is almost impassable 
— at least for Rose — so I must beg you to take care 
of her for a few minutes, while I make another 
attempt. I shall be within sights and almost within 
heairing, the whole way." ' 

" It is very provoking," observed Margaret : " is 
there no mode 6i reaching the cottage by the next 
field and the bridge ? it looks a great deal drier." 

" No," replied Emily ; " you would find a hedge 
in your way, unless you went a considerable distance 
round ; but can I say any thing to Stephen for 
you ? I must see him to-day, for his daughter is 
ill ; and there are some directions for her medicine 
whieh no one can give but myself." 

" You may tell him," said Margaret, " that I want 
very much to see the pony, and that I shall not 
have it, unless it is quite as pretty as Dora's." 

" Shall I say that it is to be sent for ?" asked 
Emily. 

" You may if you will— that is, I must speak 
to papa about it first ; but I suppose there wdl be 
no objisction to my having it to try." 
' Miss Morton secretly wished that Margaret 
would learn to be more grateful and courteous in 
her expressions ; and then, charging Rose to walk 
up and down the fields in order to keep herself 
K 3 
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warm, and on no account to give her sister any 
trouble, she walked towards the cottage. She 
was hardly beyond hearing, when Miss Cunningham 
began complaining of the trouble that had been 
caused, and wishing that they had not met*; declaring, 
at the same time, that she would not stay in such a 
bog for any one : it would be much better in the 
other field, and she should go there. 

" Come, Rose," said Margaret, opening the gate, 
" you must go first. I will lift you over the bad 
. places, and tiben we can keep to the dry part of the 
path." 

"I was told to «tay here," said Rose, "and 
besides, I am never allowed to walk in that field, it 
is so steep, and there is water at the bottom," 

" You must do as you are told by us now," ex- 
claimed Miss Cunningham, " so come directly." 

Still Rose resisted. Emily would not like it, she 
said, and would not be able to find her. 

" It does not signify," observed Margaret, desirous 
from selfish motives to please her friend in every 
fancy. 

" She can stay here if she wishes it. It can 
make no difierence which side of the gate we are. 
If you are such a naughty child, Rose, you must 
remain by yourself, but don't be frightened, we 
shall not be out of sight." 

Rose was half inclined to follow, but Miss 
Cunningham shut the gate, and she was prevented. 
The path certainly was much drier and more 
agreeable ; and Margaret and Lucy paced up and 
down for several minutes, until catching sight of 
some animals in a field adjoining the stream^ Mar- 
garet declared they were horses, and she was sure 
her pony must be amongst them, and calling to 
Rose to remain exactly where she was till they 
came back, she hastened to satisfy her curiosity. 
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Rose begged her not to go out of sight ; but Mar- 
garet did not think it worth while to attend; and 
although the distance was not very great, the poor 
child immediately began to fancy she was left, and 
stood looking anxiously through the gate, and 
entreating Margaret to return, till she gradually 
worked herself into a state of great distresi^ which 
was brought to its climax, when, on turning round 
to see if Miss Morton were coming, she perceived 
that a few cows had been driven into the field, and 
that one of them was moving rather quickly in her 
direction. In an agony of alarm. Rose attempted 
to open the gate, but it resisted all her endeavours ; 
and then, forgetting every thing but her desire to 
escape from the cows, she made a desperate effort, 
and succeeded in scrambling over it, and seeing her 
sister standing by the bridge at the bottom of the 
field, ran at full speed towards her. Margaret saw, 
and called loudly to her to be careful, but the poor 
little girl's fright prevented her from attending, 
while the swiftness with which she ran, and the 
steepness of the hill, took from her the power of 
stopping, and in one moment, while yet unconscious 
of her danger, her foot sHpped, her head struck 
against the projecting branch of a tree, and she fell 
with violence into the water. Margaret's scream of 
horror was echoed by Miss Cunningham, who im- 
mediately ran from the spot, calling loudly for 
assistance, while Margaret, with greater presence of 
mind, caught hold of a broken bough that lay upon 
the ground, and bent over the stream, in the hope 
of reaching her sister's dress, and so being able to 
save her. But the rapidity with which it flowed 
frustrated her hopes, and in another minute all 
probability of rescuing the unfortunate child would 
have been at an end, when the man whose ooirs had 
been the principal cause of the accident came to 
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her assistance, and by the aid of a longer stick, and 
more powerful arm, succeeded in placing Kose once 
more in safety. 

Margaret's first feeling was one of overpowering 
relief and gratitude ; but when she looked at her 
sister's face, as she lay perfectly senseless in the 
labourer's arms, her terror returned ; and unable to 
decide upon what was next to be done, she stood by 
her in ulent diespair, unconscious of the approach 
of Miss Morton, who, alarmed by Miss Cunningham's 
cries, as she was returning from the cottage, had 
quickly guessed the cause, and was hurrying towards 
them foUowed by another man. 

" To the Hall ! carry her to the Hall!" were the 
first words she said; and they were spoken so 
calmly, that but for the expression of her coun- 
tenance, no one could have guessed the extent of 
her feeHng. 

The man in an instant obeyed, and strode 
rapidly across the field, but Emily's anxiety gave 
her for the time a strength far beyond her nature ; and 
she kept pace with him, and even occasionally 
outstripped him, urging him at every instant to 
hasten, for that life and death depended on his 
speed. Margaret and Miss Cunningham were left 
far behind, and as they drew nearjto the house, almost 
unconsciously, Margaret Ungered. Neither she 
nor LuCy had spoken during their walk, and ample 
time had been given to both for reflection. At first 
Margaret had felt stunned by the alarm ; but as she 
thought of meeting her mother, the horrible idea 
crossed her mind, that she had not been entirely 
guiltless of the accident. f 

" Oh, Lucy !" she exclaimed, when they stopped 
at the hall door, " why did we leave her ?" 

" She will get well soon^" said Miss Cunningham ; 
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but her maimer was subdued, and she spoke less 
confidentl J than usuaL 

Margaret did not wait to reply, but hurried to 
Miss Morton's room. Rose, however, had not been 
carried there, and the house was in such commotion, 
that it was some time before she could obtain any 
information as to what had been done ; but at last 
she was told that Mr. Harrington had ridden off 
himself for Dr.Bailej, and that Mrs. Harrington 
and Miss Morton were together using every means 
for restoring the poor child to life. Morris named 
the room to which Rose had been taken, but when 
Margaret tried the door, it was bolted ; and though 
there were voices within, no attention was paid to 
her entreaties for admittance. As she turned away 
in disappointed misery, Dora met her. 

" Oh ! Margaret," she exclaimed, " is it your 
doing?" 

" No, no," replied Margaret : " why are you so 
cruel as to say it ? Do you know how she is ? " 

Better," answered Dora, trying to command 
herself : she has shown signs of life ; but thej 
will not let you in." 

" Who will not? "inquired Margaret 
Mamma and £mily Morton : they are talking 
together, and they have fastened the door. Hark ! 
you can hear them now." 

Mrs. Harrington's voice sounded strangely in the 
chamber of anxiety and fear : she was evidently in 
a state of the utmost excitement, and Emily's gentle 
answers seemed hardly listened to for an instant. 
Dora and . Margaret gazed at each other in silent 
amazement : in a few minutes the bolt was hastily 
and angrily withdrawn, and Emily Morton .entered 
the passage. Dora caught her dress, and was about 
to speak ; but when she looked in her face, she felt 
it was impossible. Such intense suffering was ex- 
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pressed in every featiire» in her finnlj ocnnpressed 
Up, and the ghastly paleness of her . check, and- the 
contraction of her forehead, that Dora did. not dare 
inquire the cause. Yet even then, Emily had a 
thought for others. Rose is better," she said, and 
pointed to the open door, and then turning away, 
she passed in a moment from their sight. 

What can be the matter ? " exidaimed Margaret. 
Mamma is angry that Bosa was left, I suppose,'' 
replied Dora. 

" She would have thought nothing about it, but 
for the accident," said Margaret, with a painful 
consciousness of being infinitely more to blame than 
Miss Morton. 

" I don't know any of the particulars," observed 
Dora ; " no one has had any time to ask ; but I wish 
you would ten me now." 

Margaret was beginning her account, when the 
door again opened, and Mrs. Harrington seeing them 
in the passage, called Dora into the room, and wdered 
Margaret to send Morria ta her immediately. 

Mai^aret delivered the message, and then went 
to the school-room, where she found Miss Cun- 
ningham seated by Uie fire, with a book in her hand, 
and not only composed but cheerful 

" You are not imhappy, now, Margaret, are you? 
she said ; I dare say little Rose wSl be quite well 
again to-morrow : Susan Reynolds told me just now 
ti^t she was a great deal better." 

" Yes," replied Mai^aret ; " she is better, cer- 
tainly, she would not be alive else ; but it is non- 
sense to talk of happiness. What will manuna say 
when she knows how it all occurred? " 

« Who is to teU her?" said Lucy. " We need 
not." 

" No," replied Margaret ; " but I rather suspect 
mamma thinks it is owing to some carelessness of 
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Emily Morton's. She was talking to her very 
angrily a little while ago, and when Emily came 
away she looked like a frightened ghost" 

But it was careless in her: what business had 
she to trouble us with the care of such a child ? she 
might have known that it would be very incon- 
venient.'' 

K mamma has a notion that it was her fault, 
she will send her away," said Margaret, while a 
feeling of satisfaction dawned upon her mind as she 
thought of the London journey. 

" Will she, indeed ? " exckamed Lucy ; " then we 
shall enjoy ourselves after all." 

Margaret shrank from having her own idea put 
into words. You must not be too sure of that, 
Lucy," she replied : " I only said that Emily would 
be sent away if mamma considered the accident her 
fault, but in fact it was no one's fault ; and this she 
will find when inquiries are made." 

" Mrs. Harrington is coming now," said Lucy: 

I am sure that is her voice ; she is speaking to 
Dora." 

Mai^aret trembled extremely. I hope mamma 
is not going to ask about it, Lucy." 

" What are you afraid of?" repHed Lucy: " we 
had nothing to do with it." 

Margaret's conscience did not fully acquit her; 
but her uneasiness was lessened when her mother 
entered, still talking to Dora. " I have ordered the 
carriage, and she shall go," were her first words. " I 
shall never bear the sight of her again, and she 
wishes it herself. She says Mrs. Walton will re- 
ceive her." 

" But was it really her fault, mamma ? " asked 
Dora. 

" Whose could it be ? " replied Mrs. Harring- 
ton. She left her— left her in %h^t field, not- 
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withstanding my strict charge to the contrary, for 
such a child could never have opened the gate; 
and she must have known that there was danger." 

" But Margaret and Lucy were near," continued 
Dora. 

" So she says," replied Mrs. Harrington ; " but 
they could not have been, or they would have 
taken care of her." 

" Where were you when poor little Rose fell in ? 
asked Dora, appealing to her sister. 

Margaret was about to reply, but a glance from 
Miss Cunningham stopped her, and she suffered her 
to speak instead. 

" We were standing near the bridge, looking 
. for Margaret's pony ; and when we saw what had 
happened, we ran directly and tried to save her." 

" I told you so, Dora," exclaimed Mrs. Harring- 
ton, in extreme indignation. I knew she equivo- 
cated : she shall not remain in my house another 
hour." 

Mrs. Harrington rang the bell violently, and Dora 
felt almost too much alarmed to speak; she did, 
however, suggest that Margaret and Miss Cun- 
ningham should tell the whole story, as she felt cer- 
tain there must be some mistake. Again Margaret 
would have replied ; but Miss Cunningham, who 
was standing at her side, pressed her hand as a 
signal for silence, and at that instant the servant 
entered. 

" Let the pony-carriage be ordered directly," 
said Mrs. Harrington : I wish it to be at the door 
in an hour's time. I will not hear another word, 
Dora," she added : " the case is quite clear. Go 
immediately, and let Miss Morton know when the 
carriage will be ready." 

'^Oh, mamma!" exclaimed Dora, while tears 
rushed to her eyes ~ " if you would send Morris." 
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" Dora, I will be obeyed instantly," said Mrs. 
Harrington. 

" But Amy is not come home yet, mamma," per- 
sisted Dora, seizing eagerly upon any chance of a 
respite. 

• " Did you not hear me order the pony-carriage ?" 
was the answer. "Of course I knew that your 
cousin was not returned." 

Mrs. Harrington left the room, and Dora was 
about reluctantly to follow, when the servant came 
back to say that the carriage was just coming down 
the avenue, and to inquire whether it would make 
any difference in the order. 

Dora for once in her life heartily wished that Amy 
had remained longer away, for she feared that even 
less time might now be allowed Miss Morton ; and 
she fancied every delay might be of use. " I will 
ask mamma myself," she said, unwilling that any 
thing should be settled without her knowledge. 
And after lingering a few minutes longer, she 
walked slowly away ; and Mai^aret and Miss Cun- 
ningham were again left alone. 

" I hope you give me credit for my manage- 
ment, Margaret," said Lucy. " We have had a 
happy escape." 

" I don't know," replied Margaret : " it must all 
come out by-and-bye." 

" Why, I should like to know ? Why should 
anything more be said if we keep our own 
counsel ? " 

" But Emily Morton," replied Margaret, — "she 
will never allow herself to be sent away without 
making some defence." 

" If she does," answered Lucy, " what will it 
signify ? You may see your mamma does not believe 
her." 
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But if xnamina should ask us any -more ques- 
tions, we could not tell a story about it, you know.*' 

" Did I tell one just now ? " asked l^fiss Cunning- 
ham. " Was not every word exactly the truth ? " 

" Yes," said Margaret ; " but I think Dora sus- 
pects something." 

" Never mind Dora," replied Lucy ; " she cannot 
know what we do not choose to tell. It id quite 
silly of you, Margaret, to be so fidgetty : this is just 
all that we wanted; and if we only take care, 
we shall go to London and enjoy ourselves to our 
hearts' content. You would have been delighted at 
the idea yesterday ; and now that every thing has 
fallen out just as we wished, you look grave." 

" It is not just as I wished, though," repeated 
Margaret," rather angrily. It is not at all pleasant 
to have poor little Rose so ill." 

" Certainly that is disagreeable," said Lucy : 
" but it is a mere trifle ; she will be quite well 
to-morrow: besides, what would you do? You would 
not dare make a great fuss, and complain of yourself 
to your mamma." 

" No, indeed," exclaimed Margaret ; " I would 
suffer anything first. . I should say nothing about 
it, if Emily Morton were not going." 

" But that is the very point," urged Miss Cun- 
ningham. " It is the principal reason we have for 
being silent. London — think of London, Mar- 
garet ; — and nothing would induce me to go if 
Miss Morton went too. How much you would miss 
me if I were not there ! " 

" To be sure," replied Margaret, after a short 
pause, " we have not said any thing that is not 
true; and Emily Morton is quite able to defend 
herself; and if mamma will not believe her, it is not 
our fault." 

Certainly not : let us leave her to herself; and 
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when she is once out of the house every thing will 
go right." 

Margaret's conscience told her that all could not 
be right ; that there waa such a thing as a practical 
falsehood : but she had so long accustomed her- 
self to trifling prevarications, that her self-reproach 
was not very great. Probably she would not have 
felt any, if the consequences of her deceit had been 
less impoWant. Miss Cunningham perceived that 
she had gained an advantage by the mention of 
London, and, eagerly pursuing the subject, expa- 
tiated in glowing terms upon the amusement they 
should find there, till Margaret forgot by what 
means the pleasure was to be obtained ; and by the 
lime the conversation was over was so strengthened 
in her resolution, that Miss Cunningham's fears 
were completely at rest. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 

To Dora's relief — her cousin's return made no dif- 
ference in Mr. Harrington's plan — there was still 
nearly an hour before her ; and in that time it was 
barely possible that her papa might return and in- 
sist upon Emily's remaining at least another day. 
It seemed, indeed, the height of cruelty to insist 
upon her going at such a time, for the state in which 
poor little Eose continued excited the greatest 
alarm. She had shown signs of consciousness, but 
the increasing fever and her continual moanings 
added every moment to Mrs. Harrington's anxiety. 
She walked from room to room, and from window 
to window, listening for every sound ; now upon the 
point of setting off herself in search of Dr. Bailey ; 
then seating herself by the side of her child's bed, 
with the determination that nothing should in- 
duce her to quit it ; and again, as she felt the 
rapid pulse, and heard the sounds of suffering, 
starting up with the intention of seeking for some 
one who might advise her at once what was most 
necessary to be done. Dora, after remaining a short 
time, anxious to delay giving the painful information 
to Emily, went to see her cousin, in the hope of being 
the first to break to her, gradually, the pamful news ; 
but Amy had not been two minutes in the house be- 
fore she had heard all, and rather more than all, for 
the news of Miss Morton's intended departure had 
spread rapidly, and was of course coupled with the 
accident. 

Amy's first intelligence was, that Miss Morton 
had left Eose playing by the side of the stream ; 
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ihat the child had fallen in, and would have 
been lost but for Miss Cunningham's screams ; 
that she was not expected to live more than an 
hour ; and that Miss Morton was to go away imme- 
diately. The last words were so surprising, that 
Amy did not at first entirely compr^end them : 
she was bewildered between her deep sorrow for 
Bose and her dread of Miss Morton's departure; 
and stood for a few moments in a state of the most 
painful indecision, unwilling even to go to her 
mamma till she had learnt the truth more certainly. 
" Groing," she . repeated : " do you really mean that 
Miss Morton is going now 

" Yes, now. Miss," replied Morris, in a short 
pert voice, and rejoicing secretly in the thought 
of getting rid of any one that patronised Susan 
R^nolds, who had lately become almost her rival. 
" The carriage is coming round directly : I think 
Jolliffe is just gone up to the stable to put the ponies 
in." 

Amy did not wait to hear more. She flew to 
Emily's room; but just as she reached it Dora 
stopped her. 

* " Oh I Amy," she exclaimed, looking earnestly at 
her, ^ I see by your face that you know every thing. 
What is to be done for Emily ?" 

am sure it cannot be true," said Amy. "My 
aunt would never send her away now." 

" But It is quite true," replied Dora; "nothing 
will have any effect. I have said all I could ; and 
papa is not here." 

** Where is she going?" said Amy. " I must 
run directly, and speak to mamma : she will entreat 
f(x her ; and my aunt will never be able to refuse 
her. Has no one told mamma about it ?" 

Dora was about to reply, when Emily Morton 
opened the door, and in a voice so totally changed 
L 3 
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that Amy would scarcely have recogmsed it> asked 
them to come in. 

The room presented a very different aspect from 
that which it usually wore. The pictures from 
the walls were lying about on the table and in the 
chairs ; the floor was covered with trunks, band- 
boxes, and dresses ; and the books had been taken 
from the shelves, and were piled together in regular 
order, preparatory to their being packed. 

Amy did not speak; but Dora exclaimed in- 
stantly, " Oh ! Emily, why should you do this ? you 
cannot manage it yourself." 

" I must be alone," replied Emily : and again her 
voice sounded so strange, that Amy started. The 
gentle tone which had once sounded so sweet to her 
ear was changed for one that was unnaturally deep 
and hollow. There were no traces of agitation in har 
face — scarcely even in her manner; but her lips 
were perfectly colourless, and her eyes were dimmed 
and sunken. 

" You must not, — oh I you must not go," exclaimed 
Amy, throwing herself into her arms, and bursting 
into tears. 

Emily pointed to the floor, and, with a ghastly 
smile, said, " Will you help me ? The carriage 
will be here." 

Dora knelt down and tried to busy herself with 
the books, but she could not conceal her emotion ; 
and Emily Morton, as she witnessed for the first 
time the sympathy of one who had hitherto so 
painfully neglected her, pressed her lips firmly to- 
gether, and walked quickly up and down the room. 

" I must go to mamma," exclaimed Amy : " she 
will see my aunt directly ; and I am sure she will be 
able to persuade her." 

" No," said Emily, forcing herself to speak, as 
Amy was about to leave the room ; *'you must not 
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say anything to Mrs. Herbert. I went to her 
myself just now, before every thing was settled, 
that she might not be shocked suddenly ; and even 
then, though I could speak comfortably to her, I 
could see how much she suffered. She went im-* 
mediately to Mrs. Harrington, and would have 
remained with her but for yoiu* aunt's insisting to 
the contrary. I would not for the world that she 
should be distressed again on my account." 

" But she will be so very, very sorry," said Amy ; 
and I am sure my aunt will listen to her." 

" Indeed, it must not be," replied Emily. " Re- 
member what Dr, Bailey said : and your nuunma 
will not care so much when she knows where I am 
going. I have written a note to Mrs. Walton, to ask 
her to receive me for the next few days. I could 
not go far away whilst — " The sentence remained 
unfinished; but both Dora and Amy knew well 
what it meant. 

" If you would leave these things," said Dora, 
*^ Amy and I could take care of them for you." 

" Perhaps it would be best," replied Emily. " I 
don't think I quite know why they were taken 
down, for I could not pack them in so short a time." 

Do you know, then, about the carriage ?" asked 
Dora. 

" Yes," replied'Emily ; " Susan Reynolds told me, 
and offered to help me; but I sent her away. I 
want nothing now, excepting to know — " 

" How Rose is," continued Amy. " I will go 
directly, and ask." 

Amy ran out of the room, and Dora followed her. 
" Stop one moment. Amy," she said. " I don't 
think Emily Morton knows about poor little Bpde 
being worse: when she left her, she thougblf she 
was better. It will half kill her to go away when 
she hears it." 
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" Let tu5 both go to 1117 aunt, and beg,** said Amy, 

only for one day. If die would just let her stay 
to-^night, I could be happy," 

" You don't know mamma," replied Dora : " she 
thinks Emily Morton has equivocated." 

*<0h!" exclaimed Amy, no one could think 
so." 

Mamma believes it firmly ; and so there would 
be no hope of persuading her. But) Amy, I thmk 
there is something hidden — something which Mar- 
garet and Lucy Cunningham know, only they will 
not tell. I must go bax^k to mamma. But, perhaps, 
if you were to talk to them, you might find it out : 
only be quick." 

Will you let Miss Morton know about Rose, 
then ? and I will try ; but I don't know what to 
say. I wish you could be with me." 

Indeed I must go," replied Botst; "but I will 
see poor little Eose myself, and then return to 
Emily for a minute. You will find Margaret and 
Lucy in the schoolroom." 

" But wha^ does my aunt say ?". continued Amy. 
Why does she not ask them about it ?" 
" She would not listen to me just now," said 
Dora ; " and when I left her she was in such an 
agony about Rose that I did not dare speak to her : 
indeed, Amy, you are the only person who can do 
any thing." 

Amy did not wait to be again entreated, but 
went instantly to the schoolroom. Margaret and 
Lucy were still there, as Dora had told her ; and 
neither of them seemed at all pleased at her inter- 
ruption. 

" Have you seen Rose lately ?" asked Amy, hardly 
knowing how to begin, and yet extremely anxious 
that no time should be lost 

" No," replied Margaret. " Mamma has sent us 
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word that it is better to keep her quite quiet; and 
she beg3 that no one m&j go to her room except 
Dora, unless she rings, Morris is there with her too, 
I believe." 

" I should so like to see her," said Amy : " I am 
afraid she is very ilL Do tell me, Margaret, how it 
was she fell in." 

" She was running fast down the hill," replied 
Margaret, '^and could not stop herself. I shall 
never forget what I felt when I saw what was going 
lo happen." 

" But how did you get into that field ? Somebody 
said just now you were going to Stephen's cottage — 
that is not the way to it." 

" No," interrupted Miss Cunningham, who began 
to be uneasy at Amy's questions ; ^' we went down 
to the water to look at the ponies." 

" And I suppose Miss Morton sent Rose to you, 
then," said Amy. 

" No," replied Lucy. " Poor child ! she came run- 
ning to us of her own accord." 

" I do so wonder at Miss Morton's leaving her,** 
observed Amy ; " she is so particular about her in 
general." 

Miss Cunningham made no reply ; and Amy felt 
quite disheartened. In a few moments, however, she 
began again. 

" I cannot understand it at all, Margaret. What 
made Miss Morton and Rose go into tibit field ? " 

" You are very stupid this morning, I think," ex- 
claimed Lucy. " How can we know what reasons 
Miss Morton has^or doing strange things ? And why 
should you ask so many questions ?" 

"Because," replied Amy, summoning up all her 
courage, " I cannot think that Miss Morton really 
did leave Rose all by herself in that dangerous 
field." 
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" Then what do you think she did ai^ed Lucy. 
I don't know ; but it would have been much more 
like her to have left Bose with you.'' 

Then you think," exclaimed Miss Cunningham, 
indignantly, " that Margaret and I have been say- 
ing what is not true." 

" I don't mean to make you angry," replied Amy, 
whose naturally timid disposition was for the moment 
overawed ; but if there is any excuse- to be made, 
Margaret, it would be very, very kind in you to say 
something to my aunt. I am sure you would, if you 
saw how miserable Miss Morton is at the idea of 
going away." 

" What do you wish me to do ?^ asked Margaret 
Mamma will hot listen to me." 

" But she would listen to you," continued Amy, 
" if you had any thing real to tell her, — mean, not 
merely an excuse." 

" I cannot see^" interrupted Miss Cunningham, 
why you should interfere and talk to us in this 
way : you would make out if you could that we had 
been keeping back something. Miss Morton can 
tell all there is to be told just as well as we can. 
Come, Margaret, do let us go up stairs ; I am quite 
tired of sitting here in my walking-things." 

No, no," exclaimed Amy, seizing her cousin by 
the dress ; " pray, Margaret, do not go yet." 

" What good can I do you by staying ?" said Mar- 
garet, whose resolution was somewhat wavering. 

" If you would only tieU me," persisted Amy, " if 
there is any thing tlmt will make my aunt pleased 
with Miss Morton, I should be so glad. I am sure 
you never saw any one before look as wretched as 
she does now." 

Maigaret seemed inclined to remain ; not that she 
had any intention of confessing the whole truth, but 
she was hardly able to resist Amy's earnest looks. 
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" Come, come, Margaret," said Lucy; "I cannot 
wait any longer. If you say a word more," she ad- 
ded, in a whisper, " it will ail come out." 

Amy caught the last words, and eagerly repeated 
them ^oud. " Then there is something. Oh, Mar- 
garet, you would not be so cruel as to hide it." 

I think you are very unkind and unjust to sus- 
pect me of concealing anything, Amy," replied 
Margaret ; her pride and her fears being awakened 
by the open accusation. " You may find out what 
you will, but you will hear nothing from me : I am 
not going to stay here to be accused of hiding 
things." 

Margaret and Lucy had left the room before Amy 
could resolve on what was necct to be said; and 
when they were gone she felt for some moments 
in despair of being able to do anything for Miss 
Morton. The time was quickly passing away : 
she did not dare go to her aunt ; and sli^ did not 
know what might be the consequence 'of applying 
to her mamma. Dora was not to be seen ; and 
there was but a very slight hope that either hec 
father or her uncle would return before Emily's de- 
parture : and yet she was fully convinced there was 
some secret between Margaret and Lucy which for 
private reasons they did not choose to confess. At 
first she felt inclined to give up all idea of discover- 
ing it, and go again to Miss Morton's room : but the 
thought of what her distress would be on learning 
that poor little Rose was getting worse made it 
seem cruel to rest without another effort ; and in the 
hope of possibly seeing Dora, and obtaining some 
advice from her, she went up stairs, and lingered 
about in the gallery into which Hose's be<&oom 
opened. 

The window at the end fronted the terrace ; and 
when Amy looked out, she saw Lord Bochford 
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and Mr. Cunningham pacing up and down in 
earnest conversation. At first die thought very- 
little about them; but after waiting in vain for 
Dora, the idea struck her, that if something were 
said to Mr. Cunningham he might be able to pre* 
vail on his sister to tell the whole truth. With the 
idea, however, came also the doubt, whether it 
would be right in her to mention the subject. She 
was but a child ; and he might naturally be very 
much annoyed at her expressing any suspicion of 
his sister ; and even if Lucy and Margaret had done 
wrong, it seemed unkind to be the means of ex- 
posing them: perhaps, if she waited, her uncle 
might return, and Dora might be able to speak to 
him, — at any rate it would appear presuming and 
impertinent ; and as Miss Morton was only going to 
Mrs. Walton's, she could return again the next day 
if Mr. Harrington wished it. Of Mr. Cunningham's 
kind feeling towards herself. Amy had little doubt ; 
he had shown it in the most marked way, especially 
since he had overheard the conversation on the 
preceding evening ; and but for this it would hardly 
have been possible to think of taking so great a 
liberty : but with the certainty that he would wil- 
lingly assist her, if it were in his power, she could 
not entirely banish from her mind the thought of 
applying to him. Again and again she endeavoured 
to decide whether it would be right, but still her 
mind continued in the same painful state of inde- 
cision. The thought of Emily Morton made her 
determine to go at once and beg him to interfere ; 
and the remembrance that it would appear unkind, 
and imsuited to her age, made her sludnk from the 
idea, and resolve to wait patiently a short time 
longer in the hope of seeing Dora. Very earnestly 
she longed to go at once to her mamma; but it 
inrould vex £mily^ and perhaps might make Mrs. 
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Herbert ill, and Lucj and Margaret would consider 
her very ill-natured. This last argument, however, 
did not seem a powerful one. If it were unkind to 
them to mention the subject, it would be still more 
imkind to Emily Morton to be silent: and again 
poor Amy began to doubt, and stood at the window, 
looking at Mr. Cunningham, and Ashing with all 
her heart that some one would appear to tell her^ 
what she ought ta do. Whilst still hesitating,* 
Susan Eeynolds came into the gallery, followed by 
Morris, the only one of the servants who had ad 
mission into the chamber of the sick child. Amy 
was going to beg that her cousin Dora might be 
sent to her, but Morris's movements were too 
quick ; the bedroom door was opened but for one 
instant, and when it closed. Amy was so vexed and 
disappointed that her fortitude entirely gave way. 

' ^< Oh, Miss Herbert ! " exclaimed Susan, as she 
noticed her distress, pray don't cry so ; Miss Eose 
may get better after all ; though, to be sure, Morris 
says she never saw a poor child so ill before in all 
her life." 

" Is she so very much worse, then ? " said Amy. 

" Oh yes, Miss," replied Susan. " Morris says, if 
the doctor does not soon come, she thinks it will be 
no good having sent for him. She is quieter now ; 
but a little while ago she was moaning when I 
passed the door, so that one might hear her all 
along the gallery. And, oh ! Miss Herbert, isn't it 
dreadful about Miss Morton's going away ? — she 
who is so good and kind to every one. And what 
shall I do without her ? " 

" I wonder whether Hose asks for her," said Amy. 

" She did at first, I believe, Miss," answered 
Susan ; but Morris says she is all wild and wan- 
dering again now, and does not know any one." 

VOL. n. M 
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" Oh ! how I wish I knew what to do," exclaimed 
Amy, forgetting that Snsan was near. 

" Miss Morton will never see Miss Rose again, I 
should think," said Susan, if she goes away noWi 
Mrs. Bridget and Morris, und all of them, think she 
won't live out the night.** 

"And does Miss Morton know it?" inquired 
^Amy. 

"She does now. Miss," replied Susan. '^She 
asked me herself, and I was obliged to tell. And it 
was miserable to see how she looked; I thought 
she would have gone off quite." 

Amy made no reply, but turned to the window 
to see if Mr. Cunningham were still below. While 
Susan was speaking she had made up h^ mind ad 
to what was to be done. Emily's wretchedness 
overcame every other consideration; and without 
further delay she hastened to the terrace. Mr. 
Cunningham paused in his conversation directly he 
saw her ; and when she came up, breathless and 
silent from fear and agitation, he inquired eagerly 
for Rose. 

" May I speak to you," replied Amy, unheeding 
his question. "Pray don't be angry with me." 

"What! secrets!" exclaimed Lord Rochfbrd; 
" then I suppose I had better go : but you must tell 
me first how it is all going on with the poor little 
darling." 

" She is very ill, indeed," answered Amy ; " and 
my aunt is very much frightened about her." 

" It is a bad business," said Lord Rochford. " I 
wonder Mr. Harrington ever trusted such a young 
creature as Miss Morton." 

" Oh ! indeed," answered Amy ; " Miss Morton 
did not leave her — at least I donh think she did. 
It was that I wanted to speak about," she added, 
hardly daring to look in Mr. Cunningham's face; 
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. JjOtd Boehford walked away ; and Mr. Cunning- 
ham, in the kindest manner, begged her irot to be 
frightiBned/ but to tell him at once if he could be of 
any use. . " We are dd friends now," he said, with 
a smile ; " and if you take my part, I must take 
yours in return." 

" Miss Morton is going away," said Amy, feeling 
that her courage would ^entirely fail her, i£ she did 
not enter upon the subject at once. 

Not now," exclaimed M:^. Cunningham, in sur« 
prise ; " not while little Rose is so ill." 

"Yes," replied Amy; "the carriage has been 
ordered, and she is to go this aftemodn. My aunt 
believes," she continued, speaking very quickly, 
" that Miss Morton has hot told all the truth about 
having left Rose in the field alone ; and so she says 
she must go directly. But Margaret and Miss 
Cunningham were there too, and I think 

" What do you think ?" said Mr. Cunningham : 
" had they anything to do with it ?" 

" I don-t know," replied Amy ; " but wh«a I spoke 
to them just now, they did not seem quite to like 
telling me every thing ; and I thought that perhaps 
if you were to ajsk Miss Cunningham, she would not 
mind talkii^g to you, and then you might be able to 
find out something which might prevent my aunt 
from being so displeased ; and she might allow Miss 
Morton to stay till Eose gets better." 

" I am not sure that I entirely understand what 
you mean," said Mr. Cunninghaon. "Let ine hear 
again what you wish me to do." 

" If you would go to Miss Cunningham," repeated 
Amy, " and ask her to tell you the whole story, 
perhaps you would find out that Miss Morton did 
not leave Rose quite alone, as my aunt thinks she 
did. Margaret says they were a great way from 
M 2 
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her when she fell in ; but then fhej might have been 
near her before." 

''And will thej not talk plainly?" said Mr. 
Cunningham, looking very much annoyed. 

" They would only say a little," answered Amy ; 
'' and then they went away. And I do not think they 
liked me to ask them any questions." 

Mr. Cunningham was fully aware of Amy's mean- 
ing, though she had endeavoured to express it as 
gently as possible. He had long and anxiously 
watched his sister's disposition, and had noticed too 
often the deceit which she did not hesitate to practise 
when it suited her purpose, for him to be surprised on 
the present occasion. If she had had any share in 
the accident she would certainly be desirous of con- 
cealing it ; yet the thought was extremely painful : 
and his countenance, as he walked with hasty steps 
towards the door, made Amy fear that she had 
offended him deeply. "I am afraid," she said, 
" that I have done wrong, but I was very un- 
happy ; and the hour is nearly up, and then Miss 
Morton will go ; and perhaps she will never see 
little Rose again." 

" You have been right — quite right," replied Mr. 
Cunningham. ''But I must see Lucy directly ? 
where shall I find her ?" 

" She is in her bedroom, I believe," said Amy : 
" she will think me very unkind." 

" You need not be afiraid," he answered ; " no one 
shall think anything of you but what is right and 
good. You must not let Miss Morton go tUl you 
have seen me again." 

The words were quite a reprieve to poor Amy, 
though she knew how great an offence it would be 
to keep the carriage waiting ; for Mr. Cunningham 
had been so kind to herself, that even if her sus- 
picions were unfounded, and Eose had really been 
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]eft caredesalj, h6 might perhaps speak to Mrs. 
Harrington, and prevail on her to change her deter- 
xninatiou.^ With this idea she wa« going immediately 
to Miss Morton to give her the hope of i^emaimngy 
when Dora stopped her. " Well, Amy," she ex- 
claimed, "what have you. done?" 

^* Nothing," replied Amy ; " at least, nothing with 
Margaret : but I have done something which I hope 
will be t)f use ; IhaTO spoken to Mr. Gunmngham." 

Dora started. " Oh! Amy, how could you be so 
bold? if I had been evet so great a favourite, I 
never could have done such a thing as that." 

" I could do anything for Miss Morton," replied 
Amy. " But, Dora, do tell me how Rose is." 

" Very much the same. Mamma is becoming 
dreadfully anxious ; she can think of nothing else : 
if she could, I would have made one more effort for 
poor Emily. I wish we had asked her just now, 
when we were with her, to teU us every thing just 
as she told mamma, for I am sure mamma did not 
half understand it. I did not think of it at the 
time, for it all seemed to ^ve happened so suddenly, 
and every thing was so confused." 

" Supposing we were to go now," said Amy : " I 
am sure she must wonder what is become of us." 

"I am afraid I cannot," replied Dora; "for 
mamma begged me to come back again directly. I 
was only sdlowed to leave her because she wished 
so much to know if there were any signs of papa or 
Dr. Bailey coming down the road. I wish I coidd 
hear all you said to Mr. Cunningham. But we must 
not stop now : you had better go to Emily." 

" I will beg her to repeat the story, if you think it 
would be any good," said Amy. 

" I am afraid that nothing would make mamma 
listen to anything from us, now," replied Dora : 

we must trust to Mr. Cunningham. Lucy would 
M 3 
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hardly dare be deceitful with him ; and I am sure 
Margaret would not" 

" I would give any thing to know what he has 
been saying since we have been here," observed 
Amy. 

" You will know in a few minutes, if it is any 
thing good," said Dora. " But I wish you would go 
now, and give poor Emily a little hope : and you 
may tell her that Rose has not been worse within 
the last quarter of an hour." And as she said this, 
Dora walked away, and Amy went to Miss Morton's 
room. 
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CHAP. XXVIL 

Mb. Cunninghah did not find his sister in her 
room ; she had gone down stairs again with Mar- 
garet, who could not endure to remain long sta- 
tionary in one place while there was so much cause 
for anxiety about her little sister. She fancied that 
it would be easier to learn what was going on by 
remaining in the schoolroom; and tbough fully 
resolved to allow every thing to take its course, and 
not to say anything in Miss Morton's favour, she 
was still too uneasy to attend much to her friend's 
entreaties, that she would not put herself in the way 
of being again questioned by Amy or Dora. 

Miss Cunningham was standing with her back to 
the door when her brother came into the room, and 
was much startled when she turned round and per- 
ceived him near her ; for she saw immediately from 
his countenance that something disagreeable was 
coming. 

" I have been looking for you, Lucy," he said, in 
a voice rendered even more confused than usual by 
his eagerness and the irritation of his feelings. " I 
wanted to speak to you particularly." 

" What about?" replied Lucy, with as indifferent 
a manner as she could assume. 

" You may easily guess what," he answered : 
" this sad accident — you were near the spot — 
how did it happen ? " 

" I cannot tell you all," said Lucy. " We were 
standing near the bridge ; and just saw poor little 
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Bose run from the top of the field, and fall in ; and 
then we went to help her." 

" But it is impossible," observed Mr. Cunning- 
ham, *^ that Miss Morton should have left a child of 
that age quite alone. Are you sure she did not 
give you any charge about taking care of her ? " 

1 suppose she thought," said Margaret, anxious 
to evade a reply, that as we were in sight it did 
not signify." 

• " But," continued Mr. Cunningham, " if Miss 
Morton left Bose at the top of the field, and you 
were near the bridge, she could not have considered 
your being th^e as any security : in fact, I doubt 
if she could have seen you ; you must have been 
nearer at first." 

" How you puzzle one, Greorge," exclaimed his 
sister. " How is it possible to remember every thing 
that happened when we were all so frightened ? I 
am sure I have felt bewildered ever since." 

" Very possibly," replied Mr. Cunningham, coolly. 
" But you will have the goodness not to be be- 
wildered now: I must know the whole of this 
matter. Miss Morton is going away at a moment 
when it must be most ^stressing to her feelings, 
upon a charge of great neglect of duty. And I will 
find out whether Sie charge be true or false." 

Lucy looked very frightened ; she knew her bro- 
ther's determinatioti of character, and saw that there 
was no chance of escape, unless she chose to tell 
an actual falsehood ; and this, notwithstanding her 
propensity to equivocation and deceit, she could not 
make up her mind to do. Margaret endeavoured 
to steal away unobserved, but Mr. Cunningham pre- 
vented her. " You will excuse me ; but tliis is a 
case in which I must be allowed to have my own way. 
I must beg you to remain ; you may perhaps be 
able to assist Lucy's memory." 
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" Margaret's colour went and came very quickly ; 
her knees trembled, and her hand shook : but fi5ie 
did not dare disobey ; and seated herself again, with 
her face turned from Mr. Cunningham, and with the 
secret resolution of not speaking if there were any 
possibility of avoiding it. 

" Now, Lucy," said Mr. Cunningham, again ap- 
pealing to his sister, " I shall ask you one simple 
question, and I expect a decided answer. Did Miss 
Morton leave you in charge of Rose ? " 

" Really," said Lucy, hesitatingly, " I can't — I 
don't — you are very cross this afternoon, George, 
to come and tease us so, when you know how we 
have been frightened, and how very imhappy Mar- 
garet is." 

" No one can be more sorry for the cause of her 
unhappiness than I am," he replied : " and when my 
question is answered, I wiU on no account tease 
either of you again. Perhaps you did not quite 
understand what I said : I will repeat it Did 
Miss Morton leave you in charge of Rose ?" 

" You are vexing Margaret, I can see," replied 
Lucy. " I never thought you could be so unkind 
before. We came here to be quiet and alone." 

" This is mere trifling, Lucy," said her brother. 
" You know full well that it will not answer with 
me : nothing will shake my determination of knowing 
the truth ;) and therefore the best thing you can do 
is, without any further equivocation, to tell me 
plainly what I wish to know." 

There was a pause when Mr. Cimningham had 
spoken : neither Lucy nor Margaret saw the least 
chance of evading the question, yet neither felt in- 
clined to answer it. Mr. Cunningham placed him- 
self in front of his sister, looking at her calmly and 
sternly, and patiently waiting till she chose to reply ; 
whilst she endeavoured to keep her determination 
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of stedfasHy gazing out of the window, and taking 
no notice of him. But it would not do ; she stood 
far too much in awe of him- to resist long : and at 
length, bursting into a fit of angry tears, she ex- 
clahned — I wish Miss Morton, and Rose, and 
all the family, had staid at Wayland all their livesf, 
instead of coming here f o make me miserable." ■ 

" Then it is true," said Mr. Cunningham ; " you 
were left in charge of the poor little girl ; and you 
went away from her; and then, when the accident 
occurred, you were too cowardly to take the blame 
upon yourselves, but occaedoned great unhappiness 
to an innocent person by allowing her to be accused 
unjustly. Yes, Lucy," he continued, observing that 
his sister rose hastily from her seat, and was about 
to leave the room, " you may weU be anxious to 
hide yourself ; but you will not be allowed to go till 
you have made the only reparation in your power. 
You will confess your fault to Mrs. Harrington : I 
shall let her know instantly the mistake under which 
she has been labouring.** 

" Pray, pray don't leave me," cried Lucy, as Mar- 
garet tried to escape. " Why am I to bear it all ? 
you know it was quite as much your doing as mine." 

But Margaret did not choose to attend : she was 
willing to be Miss Cunningham's friend when every 
thing went smoothly, but she saw no reason for 
putting herself in the way of her mother's anger 
unnecessarily. And Mr. Cunningham, having gained 
his point, hardly felt justified in interfering any 
further. Without again speaking to Lucy, he wrote 
a note to Mrs. Harrington, apologising for intruding 
upon her distress, but begging her to allow him a 
few moments' conversation on a subject of much 
consequence. And when the servant returned with 
the answer, he merely said to his sister, " Mrs. 
Harrington will be here directly ; you had better 
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make up jour mind to tell the truth in as few words 
as possible. It will be out of your power to con- 
ceal anj thing, as Miss Morton's own account will 
certainly be compared with yours." 

Mrs. Harrington's mind was now in a very dif- 
ferent state from what it had been when Lucy had 
last seen her. The moments spent by her little girl's 
sick-bed had increased her anxiety, and subdued the 
irritation of her temper. Her feeling against Miss 
Morton was deeper, but less vehement ; and occasion- 
ally, as she had listened to the moaning of the suf- 
fering child, and heard her repeat Emily'&name with 
a wandering entreaty that she would come to her, her 
heart had relented, and she had felt inclined, for the 
sake of poor little Rose, to allow Emily to continue 
at Emmerton a few days longer. But on a second 
consideration the idea vanished, and her only wish 
then was, never again to be compelled to see or speak 
to a person whose neglect she believed had been the 
cause of so much wretchedness. Still Mrs. Har- 
rington was outwardly much calmer ; and her harsh 
tones sounded as coldly as ever when she asked Mr. 
Cimningham to do her the favour of mentioning his 
wishes quickly, as she could not be spared from her 
child's room. 

It is my sister's business rather than mine," he 
replied. " She has been induced, from fear of your 
displeasure, to conceal her own share in this most 
unfortunate accident ; and she is now going to confess 
the truth, in hopes that you will allow Morton 
to remain." 

It was Margaret," exclaimed Miss Cunningham : 
" I never should have moved from the gate but for 
her, I only went to the other side, at first, because 
it was drier ; and then it did not signify : but it was 
Margaret who begged me to go down to the bridge^ 
and look at the pony." 
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" And do you mean, then," said Mrs. Harrington, 
" that Miss Morton left Rose with you, and that you 
went away from her ?" 

" We only went into .the steep field because it 
was dry," answered Lucy ; " and Rose was quite in 
safety." 

" I do not entirely understand you," said Mrs. 
Harrington. " Perhaps you will have the goodness 
to explain yourself more clearly." 

Miss Cunningham complied with evident reluc- 
tance, yet she did' not venture to distort any of the 
facts, knowing that her brother would easily dis- 
cover the whole truth upon a reference to Mbs 
Morton. She only endeavoured to lay as much of 
the blame as possible upon Margaret, and to make 
Mrs. Harrington believe that she would have spok^ 
before if she had understood the cause of Miss 
Morton's sudden departure. The excuse, however, 
was too weak to succeed : a bitter smile curled Mrs. 
Harrington's lip as she said — " You need not trouble 
yourself to give your reasons for what you have 
done; your brother, I am sure, must be as fully 
aware of them as I am. Margaret's conduct I shall 
inquire into immediately. I am afraid," she added, 
turning to Mr. Cunningham, "there is a heavy 
punishment in store for her thoughtlessness and 
selfishness. My poor little girl is very ill." 

The real feeling which was expressed in these 
words, and in the tone in which they were uttered, 
touched Mr. Cunningham deeply ; and his voice fal- 
tered as he replied, "It would be a punishment 
felt by very many ; but we will hope and pray that 
it may please God to avert it." 

"I will counter-order the carriage," said Mrs. 
Harrington, recovering herself, and ringing the bell ; 
" and I will inform Miss Morton of the change." 

" Perhaps at the same timei" observed Mr. Cun- 
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ningham, " you would allow me to order our own. 
My father was speaking to me, just now, of the wish 
you had expressed this morning, that our visit should 
be prolonged ; and doubting if it would be advisable 
after what has now transpired. Of course we 
would on no account intrude upon you : my sister's 
presence, I fear, will never again be anything but 
painful." 

Mrs. Harrington could not contradict his word, 
and felt at a loss for a reply ; when the entrance of 
the servant relieved her from the awkardness. The 
carriage, which had just come to the door, was 
remanded ; and a summons was sent for Miss ' 
Morton. 

" You had better prepare for going immediately, 
Lucy," said her brother. " And if you have any- 
thing further to say to Mrs. Harrington, any apology 
to make for your conduct, or any message to leave 
for Miss Morton as a proof that you are really 
soriy for the pain your deceit has occasioned her, 
you had better speak at once." 

Lucy, however, did not speak — at least she did not 
say what her brother desired ; but muttering, sulkily, 
that it was very hard she should have all the blame, 
and Margaret none, without venturing to look at 
Mrs. Harrington, left the room. 

Mr. Cunningham quickly followed, in no very 
enviable state of feeling. He saw from Mrs. Har- 
rington's manner that she was seriously alarmed for 
Rose ; and his sister's indifference was startling 
to him. He could not have supposed it possible 
that she would have been so insensible to the 
probable consequence of her neglect ; for, with a dis- 
position peculiarly free from selfishness himself, he 
did not understand how soon it blinds us to the 
sufferings of others, and how quickly it buries, if 
not entirely destroys, even in very early life, every 
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bettor feeling of human nature. Mies Cunningham 
was not entirely cold-hearted : it is a rare thing in- 
deed to find my one who is, But she was from nature 
and education intensely selfish ; and it was this which 
made her dwell only upon the blame she had incurred 
herself, when others might have gricTed for the 
misery they had caused their friends. 
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CHAP. xxvm. 

Mrs. Habbington's messi^e was delivered te Miss . 
Morton at the moment when her uneasiness was \ 
becoming extreme ; and she was endeavouring 
to make up her mind to go, without waiting for 
the effect of Mr. Cunningham's interview witibi his 
sister. The carriage had been announced, and Mr. 
Harrington's well-known dislike to its being kept 
waiting made her feel it wrong to delav ; though 
Amy, whose hopes of Mr. Cunningham^s success, 
and dread lest Emily should never see Rose again, 
overcame every other consideration, entreated her 
to wait, if it were only for five minutes, in the 
certainly' that they must soon hear something from 
him. 

"It is only deferring the evil moment," said 
Emily. I have been trying to collect resolution to 
bear it ; and I hope I can now. It might be worse 
an hour hence. The last accounts were more 
comfortable ; and I know your mamma will manage 
that I should hear again to-night. I wish I coidd 
see her ; but it will be better not. You must say 
how I thought of her, and of the kindness iBhe has 
shown me." 

" It cannot signify for once," observed Amy, " if 
the carriage is kept a few minutes. I am almost 
sure Mr. Cunningham will be able to do something." 

" It is not real kindness to teU me so," replied 
Emily: "I shall only feel it the more difficult to 
do what is right. Indeed I must go." 

" Oh no exclaimed Amy, trying to stop her as 
n2 
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she moved towards the door. And at that moment 
Susan's knock was heard. " It is all rights now," 
said Amy, when the message was repeated : my 
aunt never would have sent for you if she had not 
changed her mind." 

Emily thought the same, though she scarcely 
ventured to hope it ; and Amy's anxiety was nearly 
at an. end, when Susan, who guessed her feelings, 
told her that the carriage had been sent away. 
Miss Morton did not hear her exclamation of 
pleasure, or she would perhaps have trembled less 
on entering the schoolroom ; but Mrs. Harrington's 
countenance very soon reassured her. She wa§ 
evidently aware of having behaved with impatience 
and injustice, and desirous of making amends^ 
though her tone and manner would have seemed 
painfully repelling in any other person. Emily, 
however, thought of nothing but the purport of her 
words: they were few and chiUmg; but she 
acknowledged that she had been wrong in her 
opinion as to Miss Morton's neglect ; and said she 
was sorry that Margaret and Miss Cunningham had 
allowed her to remain so long in error. Their 
conduct was highly culpable — in fact, quite un- 
pardonable; and Margaret should certainly be 
spoken to most seriously on the subject: but at 
that moment it was impossible to think of anything 
but Rose ; and she should be obliged if Miss Morton 
would go with her to the poor child's room, that 
they might see if it were possible to take any 
measure for allaying the fever before Dr. Bailey 
arrived. 

Notwithstanding the set, formal style of this 
speech, it was received by Emily wiQi the most 
sincere gratitude, for she knew that it must have 
been a great effort for a person of Mrs. Harrington's 
proud temper ; and, considering only the intention^ 
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s&e followed lier witli a sensation of indescribable 
relief, which on any other occasion would have 
appeared quite incompatiUe with her great anxiety. 
Amy was waiting in the passage, and delayed her 
for one instant to ask if all were right. The 
queslion was scarcely needed, for Emily's change of 
countenance was a sufficient index to her mind ; and 
Amy, as she heard her whisper " It is your doing, 
and I shall never forget it," fell oompletely satisfied. 

She Was now at liberty to go to her mother, who 
she feared might be astonished at her absence. But 
Mrs. Herbert had not long known her return from 
the cottage, and was only just beginning to wonder 
why she did not come to her. 

Amy was full of eagerness to tell all that had passed : 
but her mother's first inquiry was for Rose. 

" Your aunt particularly begged me to leave 
her," she said ; and I found that whilst Miss 
Morton was there I could not be of any use : but I 
really cannot remain here. I can see none of the 
servants ; and I do not like constantly to ring, 
because of giving them additional trouble when 
there must be so much to be attended to." 

" I don't think they are engaged particularly now, 
mamma," replied Amy. " Poor little Rose is quieter : 
atid my aunt does not know what more to do." 
' " Peiiiaps, then," said Mf s. Herbert, " she would 
not object to my being with her. I should have no 
dccasion to exert myself much ; and I might be some 
comfort to Miss Morton at least." 

" A little while since," said Amy, " I am silre Miss 
Morton would have been more glad to see you, 
mamma, than any one else in the world — she was 
so very miserable ; but she would not let me tell 
you, because she said it would worry you and make 
you ill." 

''What do you mean?" adced Mrs. Herbert: 
N 3 
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has any thing been going on in which I could 
have been of use ?" 

Amy soon related the whole affair; and concluded 
by anxiously asking whether her mamma thought 
she had done wrong in applying to Mr. Cunningham. 

" No," said Mrs. Herbert : " I think, considering all 
the circumstances, you were quite right. It would 
have been a cruel thing for Miss Morton to have 
been sent away now. But have you seen Mr. Cun- 
ningham since; and do you know whether he is 
going?" 

" I rather think he is," replied Amy, " for I 
heard one of the servants saying something about 
Lord Rochford's carriage, as I crossed theh^ ; and 
I hope so, very much, for I should not know what to 
say if I were to see him again. I could not thank 
him for having found out that his sister had done 
wrong; and yet it was very kind of him. But, 
mamma, do you really think poor little Rose is so 
ill?" 

" I am very much alarmed for her, my dear : she 
is so young to receive such a shock; and I have 
often thought her delicate myself, though no one 
agreed with me." 

" What will Miss Morton do ?" said Amy. 

" She will feel it very bitterly," replied Mrs. 
Herbert. " Rose was her chief earthly comfort : 
but she will not murmur." 

And all her long life to come," said Amy, 
" there will be nothing to look to, — nothing that 
she will care for." 

*'Yes," replied Mrs. Herbert, "there will be 
things to care for — and there must be, while she has 
duties to perform : and it is distrusting the love 
and providence of God to think that He will 
not give her comfort and peace again. If her 
mind were different^ it might be feared that she 
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required years of suffering to perfect her character : 
but as it is, we may hope and believe that she 
will never be entirely destitute even of earthly 
happiness." 

" I cannot bear to think of her," exclaimed Amy, 
while the tears rushed to ber eyes. " It seems so 
hard — so very hard, that she should suffer. And 
Bose, too, — oh I mamma, she is so young to die." 

" And therefore, my dear, it is the greater mercy 
that she should be taken fi^om a sinful world. Do 
you not remember that beautiful verse in the Bible ? 
— 'The righteous perisheth, and no man layeth it to 
heart: and merciful men are taken away, none 
considering that the righteous is taken away from 
the evil to come.' If death is thus sent as a 
blessing to the good, surely we may think that it is 
sent equally in love to the innocent." 

" Mamma," replied Amy, as she looked in her 
mother's face, " you say so ; but I am sure it 
makes you very unhappy." 

" I cannot talk about it now," said Mrs. Herbert ; 
" it will only unfit me for doing what I can to 
comfort your aunt and uncle, and Miss Morton. 
When your papa returns, I shall certainly go and 
beg them to let me be with them." 

" I think," observed Amy, listening at the door, 
" I can hear a noise down stairs as if some one were 
just come." 

" I wish it may be your uncle and Dr. Bailey," 
said Mrs. Herbert. 

" No," replied Amy ; " it is papa — I am sure it is 
his voice. He is talking to Bridget ; and she will 
keep him so long." 

But Colonel Herbert was not a person to be 
detained by any one when he did not choose it. 
He quickly learnt the outline of what had happened, 
i^nd then hurried away to learn more of the details 
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from Us wife. Mrs. Herbert^ however, would not 
remain long with him. She could not endure the 
idea of being away from Rose, when every fresh 
account served only to increase her alarm ; and, 
leaving Amy to answer ' all his questions, she went 
to Mrs. Harrington with an earnest request to be 
allowed to stay in the room, even if it were not in 
her power to be of use. 

Mrs. Harrington was by tiiis time in a state of 
such nervousness and excitement that she scarcely 
comprehended what was said: she knew only that 
Mr. Harrington ought to have returned long before ; 
and that his continued delay might be fatal to the 
life of her child. Miss Morton did her utmost 
to sooth her ; but her own anxiety was veiy great. 
Rose still continued in the same state, tossing from 
side to side, and occasionally fixing her eyes upon 
Emily, as she bent over her, with the fixed un- 
natural gaze, which told, even more plainly than 
words, that reason had fled. 

Dora took the opportunity of her aunt's presence 
to leave the room. She wished very much to see 
Margaret, and talk a little to Amy ; and felt op- 
pressed and confused by the sight of an illness, 
which painfully recalled all she had suffered on her 
brother's account only a few months before. Any 
active exertion would have been easily borne ; but 
to sit by the side of a sick-bed, perfectly powerless, 
required a patient, trusting spirit, which as yet 
Dora was far from possessing : aid she watched 
with astonishment the calm self-composure, with 
which Emily Morton did all that was necessary for 
Rose, and then turned to Mrs. Harrington to suggest 
a reason for Dr. Bailey's delay, or give her some 
hope that the symptoms were rather more favour- 
able. 

Colonel Herbert was listening to Amy vrith a 
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deep jet painful interest, when Dora knocked at the 
door. She would have gone away, on seeing him, 
but he would not allow it ; and, plaang an arm-chair 
by the fire-side, made her sit down, and begged her 
to stay with Amy just as long as she liked ; for he 
was sure she must want some one to talk to when 
she was in so much distress. Amy evidently did 
not quite like her papa to go away ; and Dora, vexed 
at having interrupted their conversation, entreated 
him so earnestly to stay, that he could not refuse, 
though her determined not to be a restraint upon 
them for more than a few minutes. 

" Papa knows eveiy thing now," said Amy : " 1 
had just finished telling him when you came in." 

" I met Lord Rochford's carriage on the road,'* 
observed Colonel Herbert ; " and they stopped, and 
told me what had happened. I am afraid, Dora, 
your poor mamma must be in a dreadful state of 
suspense and alarm." 

" I think Margaret is more unhappy than any 
one," said Dora, " She was crying so bitterly 
when I went to her room just now ; and she had 
fastened her door, and would not let me in at first." 

" She will never forgive me for having spoken 
to Mr. Cunningham," said Amy. 

" Yes," replied Colonel Herbert ; " she will for- 
give every thing when she can forgive herself." 

" Now Lucy is gone," said Dora, " she is left 
quite alone ; and she thinks every one in the house 
is complaining of her, and that she is the cause of 
aU mamma's misery ^ and she does not dare go out 
of her room for fear of meeting her." 

" I wish she would let me go to her," said Amy ; 
" I am sure she must think I have been very un- 
kind. But indeed I did not mean to make her so 
wretched ; I only thought of Miss Morton." 

" She cares more about poor Rose now than any 
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thing else," replied Dora. She says it will make 
her miserable for life if she does not get better. 
And I know I should feel just the same. It would 
be so very dreadful to think of having caused such 
an accident.'* 

" But," said Colonel Herbert, " it certainly seems 
to me that Margaret's deceit in Miss Morton's case 
was far worse than her having left Eose." 

*^ Only the consequences may be so m^ch worse," 
said Dora. 

" The consequences of our actions are Hot in our 
own power, my dear Dora," answered her uncle. 

K we look to them, we may just a& well say that 
Miss Morton ought to be miserable, or the poor man 
who drove the cows into the field, — they all had a 
share in the accident." 

*^ Certainly," said Dora, when Margaret and 
I were talking together just now, we traced it all 
back to Julia Staiiley and Mary Warner. It was 
they who made Lucy so angry. And it it had not 
been for ^at, Margaret says she never should have 
asked her to go out ; and then Emily Morton would 
not have left poor little Rose with them, and the 
accident would not have happened. How unhappy 
they would be, if they knew all that had occurred 
from their laughing at Lucy, and saying foolish 
things." 

" It is a great blessing," said Colonel Herbert, 
that we are not in general permitted to see the 
consequences of our actions ; if we were, we should 
be afraid either to move or speak : but I believe 
Grod sometimes does show them to us, in order to 
make us fearful of doing the slightest thing that is 
wrong. When we have once known all the evils 
that a hasty word or a selfish action may bring upon 
ourselves or upon others, we shall learn how care- 
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fiillj we ought to walk through life, avoidiog, as 
the Bible says, even the appearance of evil." 

" But, papa," said Amy, " if we do not think of 
the consequences of what we do, how shall we ever 
be able to tell what is right ? " 

Do you not see, my dear child," replied Colone 1 
Herbert, that we never can tell the consequences 
of any thing. We do not know what is going to 
happen the next minute, and therefore we must have 
some other guide." 

" It is very difficult sometimes to find out what 
is right," said Amy. 

" The best way of discovering our duty, my 
dear," replied her father, " is to have a sincere wish 
of doing it. People puzzle themselves because they 
do not really make up their minds to fulfil iheic 
duty, whatever may happen. They wish to escape 
if they can 5 and then they begin to think of the 
consequences, and so they become bewildered, and 
at last nearly lose their power of discerning right 
from wrong. You know, Amy, what our Saviour 
calls 'an honest and true heart :' if we possess that, 
we have a better guide for our conduct than any 
which the wisest philosopher could give us." 

I think I wished to do what was right just now, 
papa," said Amy ; but yet I could not make up 
my mind about it." 

" I do not mean to say," answered Colonel Her- 
bert, " that we shall always be able to decide at 
once ; but I am sure that if we patiently wait and 
pray to Grod to assist us, we shall find that some- 
thing will happen, as was the case with yourself when 
you could not resolve upon speaking to Mr. Cun- 
ningham, which will make it quite clear to us where 
our duty lies; only, generally speaking, persons 
cannot endure suspense and doubt, and so they act 
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hastily, even with good intentions, and then blame 
themselves when it is too late." 

" What did happen just now ? '* asked Dora. 

Amy hesitated for a reply : she could not repeat 
the fears that were entertained for Rose ; but her 
father came to her assistance. " One of the ser- 
vants had seen Miss Morton,*' he replied, " and 
told her that your poor little sister was not so 
well; and the description of Miss Morton's dis- 
tress decided Amy upon applying to Mr. Cun- 
ningham." 

" I would give all the world," exclaimed Dora, 
" if Dr. Bailey were come ; and it would ease Mar- 
garet's mind so much too." 

" I wish it were possible to comfort her," observed 
Colonel Herbert ; " but I am afraid it would be out 
of the power of any one at present." 

" Oh, if Rose rfiould but get well ! " exclaimed 
Dora, " we shall all be happy again then." 

" Yes," replied her uncle : " but do you not see, 
my dear Dora, that nothing can really make any dif- 
ference in Margaret's conduct ? " 

" Indeed, uncle," said Dora, " it would be im- 
possible not to feel differently." 

" I will quite allow that," replied Colonel Her- 
bert ; " and I am not wishing so much that Margaret 
should care less about Rose, as that she should care 
more about Miss Morton. The one fault was far 
greater than the other : and we must never forget 
that sorrow for the consequences of our faults is not 
repentance ; it will not keep us from sinning again 
when the temptation offers. The only sorrow which 
can really be of service to us is that which makes 
us shrink from an evil action when it is done in 
secret, and apparently, without having any effect 
upon others. I mean," he added, seeing Dora look 
surprised, " that we must learn to dread deceit, and 
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selfishness, and vanity, for their own sake, because 
they are hateful to God, not because they make us 
disUked by our fellow- creatures." 

Dora could not entirely see the distinction : she 
thought her uncle harsh in his manner of speaking 
of Margaret ; and Colonel Herbert soon perceived 
by her silence that she did not enter into what he 
had been saying : he did not, however, like to pursue 
the subject any further, for it hardly seemed the 
moment to discuss questioiis of right and wrong, 
when Dora*s mind was in a state of so much anxiety ; 
and he therefore contented himself with begging her 
not to think that he could not feel for Margaret 
most sincerely, because he wished that she could 
see her actions in a just point of view. " I am a 
stranger to her as yet," he said ; " but I shall hope 
soon to show how real an interest I take in her, and 
in all of you. Even if I were not so nearly con- 
nected, I could not forget the kindness and affec- 
tion you have shown to Amy, and that some of hes^ 
happiest moments have been spent with you." 

Dora's heart was a little softened by this speech -^ 
neither could she easily resist the polished dignity 
of Colonel Herbert's manner, which gave a peculiar 
charm to every expression of Reeling. She did not 
however, choose to acknowledge it, and exclaimed^ 
when he left the room, " Your papa is so different 
from every one else. Amy ; he almost frightens me, 
I wonder you could talk to him as you did thie 
morning.". 

"I don't feel comfortable always," said Amy; 
" especially just at first, when I begin; but after- 
wards I forget every thing but the pleasure of 
having him home again, and then I can get on quite 
well." 

" I wish Julia Stanley had talked to him a little," 
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observed Dora ; " he would have put her down de- 
HghtfuUy.'' 

" I wanted to ask you a few questions about her 
and the others,** said Amy; "but there has been 
no time; and no one has been able to think of 
common things. Perhaps, though, you would 
rather not tell me about them now.** 

"Yes, I would,** replied Dora. "I think it does 
me good to forget for a few minutes. I sat in that 
room just now, looking at poor little Rose, and 
watching mamma's misery, till I felt as if I could 
not breathe — there was such a weight upon me; 
and it will come back again presently." 

"Don*t fancy that," replied Amy; "it may all 
be right by-and-by," 

" I cannot think so," said Dora. " I have often 
had a fear about Rose, though I hardly know why ; 
but she was so beautiful and innocent, and every 
one loved her so : she seemed born for something 
better than living amongst persons who are always 
doing wrong. Do you remember, Amy, the day 
we went together to Stephen's cottage, when he 
talked so gravely, and said that she had an angel's 
face, and that it was fitter for Heaven than for 
earth. It gave me a pang to hear him ; and I have 
thought of it so often this afternoon." 

"I remember it quite well," said Amy; "and 
how grave you looked afterwards. But, Dora, would 
it not make you very happy to know that you 
never could do wrong any more?" 

" Yes. And then Rose has never done any great 
harm, as other people have, who are older; and 
besides, she cannot look forward to any thing." 

"That is what I feel sometimes," said Amy. 
" It seems as if there were so many things to be 
fieen in the world, and so much pleasure to come 
when one is grown up. I can quite understand 
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that old people do not care about dying, or persons 
like Miss Morton, who have nothing to make them 
happ7 ; but I cannot feel like them." 

" Poor Emily ! " sighed Dora ; " she will be more 
unhappy than any one." And then, as if trying to 
shake off painful thoughts, she added, in a different 
tone, " But, Amy, you must tell me at once what 
you wish to know about Julia Stanley, or I shall 
have no time left. I promised Margaret to go back 
to her for a few minutes." 

" It was nothing particular," said Amy ; " only I 
wanted to hear what time they went away, and 
whether Mary Warner said anything more to Miss 
Cunningham." 

"Lucy and Margaret went out almost imme- 
diately after you were gone," replied Dora; "so 
they did not meet again ; and I don't think it would 
have been of any use if they had, for there was 
nothing really to be said : Mary had done no harm ; 
and I am sure Julia Stanley would have rendered 
matters ten times worse if an apology had been 
made in her presence. She tried to make Mary as 
angry and pert as herself, but it would not do ; and 
at last she quite laughed at her, and called her a 
tame-spirited girl, who was not fit to go through 
the world; and then Hester took Miss Cunning- 
ham's part, and said that they neither of them 
knew how to behave, and she would appeal to me 
to support her : so you may imagine my walk was 
not very agreeable ; and I was quite glad when 
we came back to find that the carriage had been 
ordered, and they were to go directly. They 
all left messages for you. Amy, excepting Mary, 
who told me ^e had seen you. Julia was really 
kind, and begged me to say how glad she was 
about your papa's coming home, and that she 
wanted to have told you so herself; and Hester 
o 2 
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joined with her, but I don't think she really cared 
much." 

"And Mrs. Dan vers," said Amy, — "when did 
she go ? " 

" Directly after breakfast ; because she was afraid 
of the children being out late. I wish, oh, how I 
wish she had staid, for then Rose would not have 
been taken for a walk. They had all left us before 
one o'clock ; and Mr. Dornford prevailed on papa to 
let Frank return with him for a day or two." 

" I shall never think of any of them with much 
pleasure," said Amy ; " though I enjoyed some 
things when they were here very much. I wonder 
whether they will ever stay with you again." 

" I don't know, replied Dora. " Mary Warner 
may, perhaps, because her home is not very far off ; 
but Mr. Stanley intends to live in London soon ; so 
that unless we meet there, I suppose there is not 
much chance of their ever coming in our way again. 
But one thing more. Amy, I must tell you : I saw 
Mr. Cunningham and Luey before they set off. 
Lucy was very sulky, and would hardly speak ; but 
ISlr, Cunningham was extremely kind ; and I could 
see how much he felt for us aU. He begged par- 
ticularly to be remembered to you, and said he 
wished he could have said good-bye to you." 

"I think he is the kindest person I ever met 
with," replied Amy ; **but still I am very glad he 
went away. And if I had seen Miss Cunningham, 
I cannot think what I should have done." 

" Perhaps her brother will not speak of you," said 
Dora : " but as it is, I don't think she is very fond of 
you. She looked more sulky than ever when your 
name was mentioned. And now I think I have 
given you the history of every one, so I had better 
go to poor Margaret." 

" Margaret will not like to see me, I am sure,* 
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observed Amy. " But I wish you could tell her how 
sorry I am, — I don't mean that you should give her a 
message ; but only if in talking to her you could 
make her think me less unkind." 

" She does not know that you had anything to 
do with the affair," replied Dora. 

"But I would much rather she should know," 
aaid Amy, looking vexed. " I could never bear her 
to love me, and yet feel all the time that I had been 
deceiving her." 

" I will tell her if you desire it : I did not like to 
do it before. But if I were in your place I could not 
keep such a thing back." 

" No," answered Amy ; " I do not wish any one to 
love me when they do not know I have done things 
to vex them : it would seem as if I were taking 
what did not belong to me. But, Dora, perhaps you 
will say to Margaret, now, that I wished her to know 
it myself, and that I am very, very sorry about it, and 
that I hope, with all my heart, she will forgive me." 

" She would never be angry with you if she felt 
as I do," said Dora. 

" Hark ! " exclaimed Amy, interrupting her, " is 
not that the hall-door bell ?" 

Dora ran into the gallery to listen, but came back 
with a disappointed countenance. " It was not the 
bell," she said : " but I could see the groom who went 
with papa riding down the avenue. What can have 
made him return 'alone ?" 

Amy had scarcely time to answer before Dora 
was gone to make inquiries. They were not satis- 
factorily answered. Mr. Harrington had not found 
Dr. Bailey at home, but hearing that he was only 
absent on a visit to a patient, about a mile from his 
own house, he thought it better to follow him him- 
self, and had sent the servant back with a little 
pencil note^ explaining the reason of the further 
o3 
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delay. The information, however, in some degree 
relieved Mrs. Harrington's uneasiness, for a thousand 
vague fears had arisen in her mind ; and notwith- 
standing her alarm for her child, she could now feel 
comparatively composed. 

Eose also was again becoming more tranquil ; and 
her mother began to cheer herself with the hope 
that, even before Dr. Bailey's arrival, there might be 
a considerable change for the better. But in this 
hope Emily Morton did not participate. Though 
equally anxious, she watched every symptom with 
far greater calmness ; and, young as she was, had 
seen too much of illness not to perceive that the 
change which appeared to be taking place was likely 
to end fatally, unless Bose possessed a strength of 
constitution sufficient to enable her to bear up 
against the excessive weakness with which it was 
accompanied. The remedies that had already been 
tried had in a measure allayed the fever : but the 
poor little girl was evidently suffering from some 
internal injury ; and her low moanings were as dis- 
tressing to Emily now as her vehemence had been 
before. 

The moments passed wearily by. Colonel Her- 
bert and Amy walked up and down the avenue, 
although the evening had closed in, listening for the 
trampling of the horses' feet ; Dora remained with 
her sister ; and Mrs. Herbert sat in the chamber of 
the sick child, forgetful of herself, as she tried to 
console those whose sorrow was greater than her 
own. Emily Morton was the first in the house to 
catch the distant sound ; and immediately afterwards 
Amy's voice was heard at the door, whispering that 
her uncle and Dr. Bailey were just arrived. Emily 
left the room, thinking that Mrs. Harrington might 
prefer her being absent ; and while the physician was 
deciding upon a case on which it seemed that her 
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own life depended, she paced the "gallery quickly 
with Amy at her side, without uttering a single ex- 
pression either of hope or fear, and endeavouring to 
bring her mind into a state of perfect submission to 
whatever it might be the will of Grod to appoint. 

Much as Emily had loved Rose before, though 
she had been for months the very sunshine of her 
existence — ^the one bright gem which alone gave a 
charm to her daily life, she had never fuUy realised 
how much her happiness depended upon her till that 
moment ; and when at length the door again opened, 
and Mr. Harrington and the physician came into 
the gallery, all power of utterance seemed denied 
her, and unconsciously she caught Dr. Bailey's arm, 
and looked in his face, with an expression of such 
fearful auxiety, that, accustomed as he was to scenes 
of suffering, it for the moment almost overcame him. 
But even before he had spoken Emily had learnt 
the truth from Mr. Harrington's countenance. She 
had never seen the same look of anguish before but 
on one occasion, when he stood by the death-bed of 
his eldest son. " I know it," she exclaimed, with 
the same unnatural hollowness of voice which had 
startled Amy before : " you need not tell me ; I felt 
there was no hope.'* 

"We will not say there is no hope," replied Dr. 
Bailey, kindly, yet gravely. " She is so young that 
her strength may rally again." 

" It is better to know- the worst at once," said Mr. 
Harrington. " But can you indeed do nothing ?" 

" I fear not," was the reply. " There is apparently 
some internal mischief. But of course I will do every 
thing that lies in my power ; and I shall hope to re- 
turn here very early in the morning, when I shall be 
better able to Judge of the case from the effect of the 
medicines I have ordered." 

"Do you think she will know us again ?" asked 
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Emilj, rousing herself from the first stupor of 
grief. 

" It is probable she may," replied Dr. Bailey. 

The fever will most probably diminish; and the pain 
she is suffering may, I think, be soothed by opiates." 

And is it quite impossible that you should remain 
with us to-night ? " inquired Mr. Harrington. " I 
need not say that where the life of my child is at 
stake no sacrifice would be too great." 

"You must not talk of sacrifices," replied Dr. 
Bailey. " No one could look at that sweet child with- 
out feeling that to be the means of restoring her 
would be more than a sufficient recompense for the 
greatest exertions. K it were not that I have a still 
more urgent case requiring my presence nothing would 
induce me to go. But I have no immediate fear for 
your poor little girl ; there is not likely to be any 
great change for several hours : and you must re- 
member she may rally after all." 

Whilst Dr. Bailey was speaking, Amy had brought 
a chair for Miss Morton, and stood by her side, 
earnestly desiring to comfort her, yet not daring to 
do more than show it by her manner. It was a 
grief so deep that she could not venture to speak of 
it ; and her own tears fell fast, as she remembered 
what Rose had been, only a few hours before, and 
thought of the condition to which she was now 
reduced. 

But a few more words passed between Mr. Har- 
rington and Dr. Bailey ; and when they parted, 
there was a promise given that, if possible, the latter 
should return to Emmerton by day-break. Mr. Har- 
rington was rather relieved by the idea, and hastened 
to his wife to give her the same comfort ; but he 
found her in a state which rendered her incapable 
of receiving it. Her expectations had been so san- 
guine before Dr. Bailey's arrival, and she had hoped 
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80 much from the decrease of the fever, that the dis" 
appointment was doubly felt, and she now required 
almost as much attention as Rose. Cold as she 
generally appeared, her affection for her children 
was great; and Rose from her infancy had 
been her especial delight: and now that she was 
called suddenly to part from her, at a time when she 
was still suffering from the loss of her eldest boy, her 
whole mind seemed to sink under the trial. Ikiily 
Morton's love, indeed, was not less; but there was a 
principle to support her, of which 3^Irs. Harrington 
knew but little ; for she felt only that Rose was dpng, 
and her thoughts could not dwell with comfort upon 
the world in which she would live again. At this 
season of distress the blessing of Mrs. Herbert's 
presence was particularly felt. The sight of so much 
sorrow made her insensible to all pain or fatigue ; she 
seemed to possess a power of thought and feeling for 
every one ; and her natural energy enabled her to 
decide at once upon what was best to be done. 

Dr. Bailey's orders for Rose were quickly at- 
tended to; Mrs. Harrington was conveyed to her 
own room, almost insensible ; and a few words of 
kindness and sympathy were spoken to Emily, which 
gradually recalled the feeling of resignation to 
which her mind had been so long tutored, and 
restored her power of action. Mr. Harrington went 
himself to inform Dora and Margaret of Dr. Bailey's 
opinion, and then stationed himself at the door of 
the sick chamber, that he might be informed of 
every change that took place ; whilst Amy, after 
doing her utmost to assist Mrs. Herbert, went to 
her father, who was now left solitary and anxious 
in the room, which only the evening before had 
been filled with company, and resounding with 
music and merriment. The contrast was indeed 
strange; and Amy, when thinking of it, could 
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scarcely believe it possible that so mucb had 
happened in so short a space of time. It was her 
first lesson in the changes of life ; and it spoke even 
more plainly than her mother's warnings of the utter 
insufficiency of wealth to afford any thing like real 
happiness. At that hour she felt how little comfort 
her uncle could derive from being possessed of the 
means of gratifying every passing fancy. He would 
have sacrificed all, without a thought, to have re- 
stored his child to health ; but his riches and his 
luxuries were powerless; and the one only con- 
solation now remaining was that blessing of prayer 
which was equally the privilege of the poorest of 
his neighbours. 
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CHAP; XXIX, 

Mabgaret's feelings, upon being first told of Dr. 
Bailey's opinion, were bitter beyond expression. 
She accused herself of having been the cause of all 
that had happened ; and declared that, unless Rose 
recovered, she should never again know a happy 
moment : and then, as the burst of sorrow subsided, 
she endeavoured to find some excuse for her own 
conduct in that of Miss Cunningham, appealing to 
Dora to determine whether, if it had not been for 
her, she should have been induced to leave Rose by 
herself. Dora tried to console her ; but she could 
not help remembering what Colonel Herbert had 
said ; for she saw that Margaret had no idea how 
faulty her conduct had been with regard to Miss 
Morton : so entirely, indeed, had it passed from 
her mind, that even when told of what Amy had 
thought it right to do, she took but little notice, 
merely saying that she had always thought Amy 
loved to meddle with every thing, and then renewing 
her self-reproach, and her complaints of Miss Cun- 
ningham. For some time she could not be per- 
suaded to leave her room ; but, as the hours wore 
away, she became more tranquil, and at last con- 
sented to go to her little sister, though it was with 
a shrinking reluctance, which proved how much she 
dreaded to look upon the change of which 6he had 
been partly the cause. The effect, however, was at 
first less painful than might have been expected. 
The medicines which had been administered had in 
a great degree lulled the pain, and Rose was now 
lying in a state of torpor. Margaret gazed on her 
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for some moments in silence, but without any great 
apparent distress, until Rose opened her eyes and 
looked up in her face with perfect imconscious- 
ness ; and then her cheek turned pale, and her lip 
quivered, and, unable to bear the sight, she turned 
hastily away, and again shut herself up in her own 
room. 

Several hours passed after Dr. Bailey's departure, 
and Rose still continued so quiet, that a faint hope 
was felt even by Emily Morton that her strength of 
constitution would enable her to rally from the shock 
she had received. Mrs. Herbert also fancied that 
she perceived some signs of returning intelligence, 
and went herself to Mr. Harrington, to cheer him 
with the favourable account, and to ask whether he 
thought it would be expedient to communicate it to 
Mrs. Harrington ; but the amendment was so trifling, 
that he feared the consequences of a second disap- 
pointment. She was therefore only told that Rose 
was more tranquil, and that every thing had been 
done which Dr. Bailey advised ; and Mrs. Herbert 
urged the necessity of her taking some rest, if she 
wished to be of any service in attending upon her 
child on the following day. At first she strenuously 
resisted, but her husband's entreaties at length pre- 
vailed ; and, after some consultation, it was decided 
that Morris and Emily Morton should watch till the 
morning, and that Mrs. Harrington should have the 
earliest intelligence if any change took place for the 
worse. Mr. Harrington went to his room, but not 
to rest, still less to sleep. There were none, indeed, 
in the house who could obtain more than a few mo- 
ments of forgetfulness. The slightest sound was 
listened for with anxiety ; but through the greater 
part of the night all remained still, and nothing but 
the light which gleamed from the sick chamber 
would have indicated that any thing unusual had 
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occurred. During this time there was no change to 
excite either hope or fear ; and Emily, as she ob- 
served the perfect repose in which Rose was lying, 
ahnost hoped that she slept. The painful expression 
of a wandering mind had pafised away, and but for 
the irregular breathing and the altered complexion, 
she could have imagined that her anxiety was a de- 
lusion. And yet the thought that Rose might re- 
cover did not bring with it entire happiness. In 
those silent hours of watching Emily's mind had 
recovered its usual tone, and she had forced herself 
to look with steadiness upon the loss she dreaded. 
For herself, it would be the severing of her dearest 
earthly tie ; but for Rose, it would be an escape 
from all the dangers of the world to the enjoyment 
of rest and peace for ever : and as she recurred to 
tiie bitter trials of her own life, and the sins and in- 
finnities with which it had been crowded, she felt 
that to wish that one as yet so innocent should be 
spared to struggle with the same temptations would 
be merely a selfish regard to her own feelings, 
without any reference to considerations of far higher 
importance. 

What Rose might be in after-life no one could dare 
to say. When she grew up, Emily must leav e Emmer- 
ton ; and though she could trust and hope that God 
would guard her through the difficulties of life, she 
could not but tremble for her. To lose her now, would 
be to feel that she was gone to happiness : to lose 
her then, might be to dread lest she should have 
forgotten the promise of her baptism, and departed 
from the patb of holiness in which she had so 
earnestly endeavoured to lead her. The very pos- 
sibility was fearful ; and as it flashed upon her mind, 
Emily went to the window to relieve herself from 
the oppressive gloom of a sick chamber, by looking 
upon the heavenly beauty of a cloudless night. 

VOL. n, p 
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All was perfectly still; the long shadows of the 
trees were motionless upon the lawn, and not even 
a leaf was stirred by the night breeze* The earth 
seemed to be at rest ; but Emily well knew that the 
peace of that hour would quickly pass away, and 
that the morning might bring with it rain and 
storms to deface all that now appeared so fair. It 
was not upon the beauty of this world that her 
heart could dwell with comfort at such a moment ; 
but she could look upon the bright stars which glit- 
tered above her head, and rejoice to think that there 
were homes where sorrow had never entered : and 
then she prayed, not that Rose might be restored to 
her, but that God would guard her whether in life 
or death, and grant to herself a perfect submission 
to his wilL 

Emily was still standing at the window when a 
slight sound startled her. She fancied that Rose had 
spoken ; but Morris, who was at the further end of 
the room, had not noticed it. Again, however, her 
name was repeated distinctly ; and when she went to 
the bed-side, she saw, by the light of the lamp, that 
Rose had opened her eyes, and was gazing around, 
apparently bewildered with the new situation in 
which she found herself. At the first instant Emily's 
heart bounded with joy, but another glance made it 
sink in despair. Rose had recovered her senses ; 
but a change had passed over her countenance, 
which told that her hours were numbered. It was 
an expression that Emily had too often watched to 
be deceived; and anxiously beckoning to Morris, 
she determined upon sending inhnediately to Mr. 
Harrington. Morris, however, was leaving the 
room, and did not observe her ; and airaid of startling 
Mrs. Harrington by ringing the bell, she thought it 
best to wait a few minutes for her return, and en- 
deavour in the mean time to eoothe and tranquillize 
the suffering child. ^'I«m near jou^" she said, 
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softly. You know, my darling, that I never leave 
you." 

" I thought you were gone," said Eose. " Why do 
you let me stay here ? " 

" Because it is better for you to be here than in 
any other place. You will not care, if I am with 
you." 

" It is all strange," said Rose* " When will you 
take me away?" 

" If you are better, you may go by-and-by," 
answered Emily, hardly able to articulate the words ; 
" but you are too ill now." 

Rose tried to lift her little hand to her head, but 
she had not strength for the effort. It pains me 
so," she said. 

" But it is Grod who sends you the pain," replied 
Emily ; " and He loves you so much, you will try 
and bear it." 

"Will he make me die?" asked Hose, fixing 
her dark eyes eamedtly upon Emily's face. 

For a moment Enlily could not answer ; and then, 
recovering herself, she said, " Jf God should make 
you die, my darling, He will take you to Heaven ; 
and you will live with Him, and with Jesus Christ, 
and the holy angels. You will not be afraid ?" 

"Must I go aloniB?" continued Bose. "You 
always said you would be with me everywhere." 

" It is not Gdd's will," replied Emily. " I must 
not go with you now, but I will pray that I may 
follow you by-and-by. And He will w?|,tch over you, 
and love you much more than I can ; and you will 
be so happy, so very happy, you will never wish 
to return back again." 

" Then you will come soon, and mamma, and 
papa, and all," murmured Rose, whilst her head 
sank, and her eyes closed. 

Emily, in alarm, was about to ring the bell, when 
P 2 
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she again opened them. " Don't go,** she said, feebly 
clasping Emily's hand. " It is all dark. Why will 
not mamma come ?" 

" She will be here directly, I hope," replied 
Emily. " But it is not really dark ; and God is near, 
and the angels, though you cannot see them." 

A second time Rose closed her eyes, and appeared, 
to be repeating something to hersdf. Emily gently 
withdrew her hand, and going to the other side 
of the room, she rang to summon Morris. Hose 
looked at her as she stood again by her side, but 
scarcely seemed to know her, till Emily placed her 
hand on hers ; and then, with an effort, she said, 
" Am I naughty ? Indeed I cannot remember it." 

" Remember what ?" asked Emily, anxiously en- 
deavouring to catch the reply. 

" Say it, say it," murmured the dying child. 

Emily bent still closer, and heard the words — 
" Our Father which art in Heavep," though they 
were so faint as hardly to be intelligible. " I 
will say it for you," she replied, summoning all 
her self-command to subdue the agony of her 
feelings ; and, kneeling down, she repeated, calmly 
and distinctly, the holy prayer which Rose had been 
taught in her earliest infancy, andj which was now 
recurring to her mind, tp bless and sooth her 
death-bed. 

Whilst Emily was yet speaking, Mrs. Harrington, 
followed by her husband, who had been alarmed at 
the sound of the bell, entered the room ; but Rose 
did not appear to notice them. A momentary 
strength had been granted her, and, with a clear 
though feeble voice, she followed the prayer to the 
end ; and then, stretching out her little han^ she 
said, " Mamma, it is bright now. They are come 
to take me." And with a faint smile, as she half 
repeated Emily's name, her head once more sank 
upon the pillow, and the innocent spirit was at rest 
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CHAP. XXX. 

It was happy for Emily Morton that the attention 
which Mrs. Harrington's situation demanded, when 
the fact of her loss forced itself upon her mind, 
obliged her in some degree to forget the misery of 
her own feelings. So much was required to be done, 
that she had no time to realise the vast blank which 
that one moment had made in her existence ; and 
her only anxiety now was to prevent Mrs. Herbert 
from being disturbed. This, however, was impos- 
sible. She had not, indeed, heard the bell ; but she 
soon learnt all that had happened, and went directly to 
Mrs. Harrington's room to entreat that Emily would 
allow her to take her place, and at least lie down for a 
few hours herself, even if sleep were, as she feared, 
out of the question. But Emmy's only support was 
in exertion. To have been left alone in her own 
chamber, with every thing around, to remind her of 
the treasure which had been taken from her, would 
have been a trial so great that she could not suffer 
herself to dwell upon it. " I must stay," she said : 

it is all I can do ; and I do not need rest." 

Mrs. Herbert looked at her anxiously. " You do 
not know what you need just now, my dear: but 
perhaps you are right; only," she added, as she 
kissed Emily's burning forehead, and observed the 
trembling of her limbs, " I have felt lately almost 
as if you were my eldest child: and you must allow 
me a mother's authority." 

Emily could not answer : but Mrs. Herbert's 
affection, even in that hour of bitterness, relieved 
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the oppressive sense of desolation which had before 
weighed her spirit to the earth ; and when again 
left to herself, she was able to dwell with greater 
composure upon the scene through which she had 
just passed, and felt truly thankful that her prayers 
had been heard, and that strength had been given 
her to support it. 

The morning had dawned before Mrs. Harrington 
was sufficiently recovered to allow of her being left ; 
and while Emily was still lingering, unable to 
summon resolution to go to her own room, a gentle 
knock was heard at the door, and Amy's voice asked 
permission to enter. " Mamma sent me," she said, 
as calmly as her agitation would allow. " She 
wishes you so much to go to bed ; and we have been 
getting my room ready for you, that you may be 
near us, if you want any thing. I am to be in 
mamma's sitting-room, so that no one shall go to 
you unless you like it." 

" You had better go," observed Mrs. Harrington, 
faintly ; you must require rest more than any 
one. Pray do not stay with me." 

Emily hesitated. She thought that, if the effort 
she dreaded were made at once, the most painful 
trial would be over. But Amy's pleading look 
could not be resisted. " It has been my only comfort 
the last half hour," she continued, " to try and make 
all nice for you ; and poor Dora has been helping 
me : and Margaret sent her love to you, only she 
cannot bear to see any one." 

" You must go," insisted Mrs. Harrington. " If 
Morris is left with me, I shall not require any one 
else." And Emily did not wait any longer, for she • 
was beginning to suffer from the effects of all she 
had undergone. 

The room had been so prepared by Amy's- 
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thoughtfolness, that it almost looked as if Emily 
had inhabited it for weeks ; and little as she then 
cared for personal comfort, she yet felt unspeakably 
relieved by these tokens of affection : for a child's love 
had lately been so associated with every thought 
and feeling, that without it there was an aching 
void in her heart which nothing else could fiU. 

Her rest, if such it could be called, was short and 
broken; but in her half-waking intervals Amy's 
face came before her with its expression of peaceful 
innocence, as if to remind her that something was 
still left in the world to which her affections might 
cling : and when she arose to the full consciousness 
of sorrow, her first comfort was the thought that 
it was God who had ordained her trial, and the 
second that He had rememhered her in her distress, 
by giving her such friends as she felt Mrs. Herbert 
and Amy to be. 

The dsLj passed slowly on, but Emily had neither 
the power nor the inclination to leave her chamber. 
She was completely exhausted by the night's fatigue ; 
and Mrs. Herbert entreated her on no account to 
make any exertion till her strength had been in 
some degree recruited. There was not much indeed 
required, for Mrs. Harrington had been considerably 
refreshed by a few hours of sleep, but her spirit 
was entirely crushed by th^ blow. She seldom 
spoke, or paid any attention to what was going on, 
but sat gazing upon vacancy, or walking up and 
down the room, unmindful of every effort that was 
made to rouse her. It was now that Dora's energy 
and principle were fully called' into action. The 
selfishness which she had sometimes previously 
shown had been the result rather of education than 
disposition ; and she had lately struggled so much 
against it, that, at a time when every feeling of 
sympathy and affection was awakened, it seemed 
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entirely to disappear. She attended upon her 
mother, and talked to her father, and comforted 
Margaret, without apparently once consulting her 
own wishes, though tiiere were moments when the 
recollection of Rose, or the sight of some book or 
plaything which had belonged to her, brought such 
a pang to her heart, that she longed to rush away 
and give vent to the misery of her feelings alone. 

Mrs. Herbert would probably have suffered much 
from her exertions if it had not been for Dora's 
assistance; but she was able in consequence to 
spend the afternoon in her own room : and however 
^e might sympathise in the grief of her brother 
and his family, there was a happiness in the know- 
ledge that her husband was near, which nothing 
could entirely destroy. Her chief anxiety was for 
Emily Morton. She knew that the iirst bitterness 
of sorrow would in time be diminished^ and that 
even Mrs. Harrington would probably soon recover 
from its present overpowering effects ; but to Emily 
the change it would cause must be lasting. There 
was but little prospect of her continuing at Emmer- 
ton, now that her principal occupation was taken 
from her; and Mrs, Herbert shrunk from the 
thought of her being sent again amongst strangers, 
to meet perhaps with stUl greater scorn and neglect 
than she had yet experienced. She had no home, 
and but few friends, and might, therefore, be com- 
pelled to go immediately into another situation, 
with the recollection of little Rose weighing upon 
her spirit, and adding tenfold bitterness to the 
trials she would probably be called on to encounter. 

Mrs. Herbert was thinking upon this subject, and 
endeavouring to form some plan for Emily's com- 
fort, when her husband entered. He had been 
talking with Mr. Harrington, and had left him, he 
hoped, more tranquil and resigned. 
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I am not so much afraid for him," said Mrs. 
Herbert, " as for my sister. A person of her dis- 
position can seldom entirely recover from a sudden 
shock of this nature." 

"Perhaps," he replied, "it may not be intended 
that she should. One hardly likes to think of the 
reason for which afflictions are sent to others, be- 
cause one may judge so wrongly ; yet a deep, quiet, 
lasting grief will sometimes, I am sure, win back 
our hearts to God when every thing else has'failed." 

" Poor Charlotte ! " said Mrs. Herbert ; " it is a 
bitter discipline. And I never see other people 
suffer without thinking that I may require it next 
myself." 

"Have you seen Miss Morton lately?" asked 
Colonel Herbert. "I am afraid the change this 
will bring upon her will be greater than upon any 
one, as far as outward circumstances go." 

" Amy has been keeping watch upon her all day, 
and told me just now she thought that she was 
trying to sleep again, so I did not like to disturb 
her ; and indeed I have only seen her twice since 
the morning, and then only for a few minutes, for I 
saw she required rest and solitude more than any 
thing else." 

" She will scarcely remain here now," said Co- 
lonel Herbert. " Her chief employment and interest 
will be gone. And I suppose she would not be happy 
even if Mrs. Harrington wished her to continue." 

" Charlotte will not wish it. She told me, a short 
time since, that her principal reason for desiring to 
keep Miss Morton was on account of little Rose, as 
Dora and Margaret did not like having her in the 
house, and she felt herself that the position was an 
awkward one. She did not choose her to be a 
companion; and she wtS not old enough to have 
any authority." 
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"And wha* will become of her?" said Colonel 
Herbert. 

" She will go into another situation as soon as 
possible ; but the difficulty will be to find one that 
will suit her." 

" It will be a miserable life for her, I fear," he 
continued. " Some people seem born to struggle 
against the hardships of the world ; but she is so 
very gentle that it Appears as if the smallest un- 
kindness would completely crush her." 

" You do not know her," replied Mrs. Herbert 
" She can never be crushed by any thing, not even 
by the grief which she is now enduring. Her prin- 
ciples are far too high." 

Colonel Herbert paced the room thoughtfully 
for several minutes ; and then suddenly stopping, 
he said, " Amy is very fond of Miss Morton^ I 
think." 

" Yes; and the acquaintance has been of infinite 
service already. Amy isl very quick at discerning 
character, and notices every thiii^ ; and I can con- 
stantly see how the example of Miss Morton's 
patience and goodness bias strengthened her own 
right feelings. I quite dread to think of what she 
will suffer when they are compelled to part." 

" Are you quite sure that parting is necessary ? " 
said Colonel Herbert. 

" Only as you are quite sure yourself. Miss 
Morton will not wish to stay, and my sister will not 
wish to kee|^ her]; and of course in such a case she 
must go." 

" Supposing— remember I am not expressing 
any wish upon the subject, — but supposing it were 
suggested to Miss Morton to return with us to the 
cottage, and take your place as Amy's governess : 
would it meet your wish% ; and do you think she 
would like it?" 
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" Would you really agree to such a plan ? " ex- 
claiined Mrs. Herbert. " It crossed my own mind 
once, but I thought it would not please you ; and I 
could not bear to propose any thing which it might 
give you pain to refuse.'* 

" Why should you imagine it would not please 
me?" 

" Because it might interfere with your notions of 
domestic comfort to have a stranger in the house. 
And then you cannot feel for Miss Morton as 



" But I can feel for her because you do. And 
with regard to my notions of domestic comfort, I 
should consider them of very minor importance, 
even if Miss Morton were not a person to excite 
such deep interest, when compared with the ad- 
vantage her assistance would be to you in Amy's 
education, and the pleasure it would be to Amy to 
have such a companion. The first thing that gave 
me the idea was the knowledge that ybu required 



yourself if you considered that Amy's instruction 
depended entirely on your own energy." 

" I do not think we should repent taking such a 
step," said Mrs. Herbert. "My own feeling for 
Emily is so sincere, that I would make great 
sacrifices for her comfort if they did not involve 
yours." 

" I do not see why they should : though, even if 
they did, I hope I should not hesitate. By arrang- 
ing for Miss Morton to return with us, we may be 
the means of giving her peaces and even happiness, 
for several years at least. But in fact I do not 
feel that it will be any sacrifice now that I know 
you would like it." 

" It would be a very great relief to my mind," 
said Mrs. Herbert. " K you had seen her look of 
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misery last night, you would have felt that it was 
impossible to rest satisfied till something had been 
done for her." 

" It will not do to decide upon it hastily, though," 
observed Colonel Herbert. " Situated as we are, 
having known her family, and having a personal 
interest in herself, whatever we decided on doing we 
should be obliged to continue, — I mean that we could 
not allow her to leave us merely on the ground of its 
not suiting our convenience that she should remain. 
It would be cruel, after giving her the idea that we 
are really her friends, to throw her again upon the 
mercy of strangers." 

" Still," said Mrs. Herbert, " I am not really 
inclined to hesitate : my feelings are decidedly in 
favour of the plan ; though for that very reason 
I should wish to consider all the possible objec- 
tions in their strongest light." 

" There will be no occasion to decide at once," 
said Colonel Herbert. " Miss Morton will scarcely 
be in a state to think of any thing for the next few 
days ; and by that time we shall be better able to 
judge whether there is any serious obstacle in the 
way — any thing that involves a sacrifice of what is 
right, which in fact is all that is really to be con- 
sidered." 

" People would laugh," said Mrs. Herbert, " at 
the idea of its being possible to act wrongly in 
taking an orphan girl into your family with the 
earnest wish of making her happy." 

" Very likely they would : but I have seen enough 
of life to have discovered that a hasty kindness is often 
quite as inj urious as a hasty unkindness. Mere feel- 
ing, however good, should never be allowed entirely to 
guide our actions, especially where the happiness of 
another person is so materially concerned as in the 
present case." 
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" I do not well see how it could lead us wrong 
now," replied Mrs. Herbert. 

It might induce us to decide without con- 
sidering the sacrifices which will be required of us : 
and then when the time came for making them we 
should be vexed and disappointed, and should 
probably show it, and so destroy poor Miss Morton's 
comfort, or perhaps force her to leave us ; whereas, 
if we well weigh them4>eforehand, we shall be pre- 
pared, and they will come as a matter of course.'' 

" I believe you are right ; and yet my first im- 
pulse, when you mentioned tiie subject, was to go at 
once and name it to Emily : of course, I felt in a 
moment it would be very absurd, if not really 
wrong ; but it is so hard to know that sufiering 
exists, and not make some effort to relieve it." 

" Yes," replied Colonel Herbert ; " and it is so 
hard to make up our minds that sujQTering is good 
for those we love : but we must do it now ; we must 
bear to wait patiently till Miss Morton has formed 
her own plans, though we know how much it will 
cost her to do it, and also to see every one about' 
us unhappy for many weeks, if not months to come : 
no human power can at present give them con- 
solation." 

" It is but a sad welcome for you," said Mrs. 
Herbert, smiling through her tears as she looked in 
her husband's face ; ^'but I can be deeply thankful 
that the trial did not come sooner — ^I could not have 
borne it then." 

" We might have been too happy without it," he 
replied. " I half dreaded that something might hap- 
pen when I went with Amy to the cottage. To see 
you looking as you did on that morning, so much 
more like your former self than I could possibly 
have expected, and to discover in every word she 
uttered how entirely my fondest wishes for her had 

VOL. n. Q 
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been realised, was greater happiness than it is 
usually permitted us to enjoy for any length of time." 

" It is strange now," said Mrs. Herbert, " to re- 
member the unclouded pleasure I then felt ; it is 
like endeavouring to realise the beauty of a sum- 
mer's day when we are in the midst of winter. But 
there are some who seem to have had no summer 
to their lives — Miss Morton, for instance." 

Her summer may be to come, even on earthy'* 
replied Colonel Herbert ; " at least, if it should be 
arranged for her to be with us, I think we shall 
agree in striving that it may be so : and if it should 
be otherwise ordered, she id hardly a person to 
grieve for the few wintry hours of this Ufe, when 
she can look forward to the long summer's day 
beyond it." 

" It would be a great blessing," said Mrs. Her- 
bert, " to feel that we had been the means of giving 
her comfort and relief; yet I fully see the necessity 
of considering the subject weU. And one thing we 
must be careful about is, the manner in which it is 
first mentioned to my brother and Charlotte. They 
would not be likely to object, and yet they might be 
annoyed, if Emily proposed herself to leave them 
and then came to us immediately afterwards." 

" Perhaps it would be bestj" observed Colonel 
Herbert, " to find out their ideas first ; and if they 
are what we fancy, to suggest our wishes, and gain 
their approbation before it is named to Miss Morton." 

" Always remembering that we well weigh all the 
difficulties," said Mrs. Herbert. " I see your mind 
runs on just as fast as mine ; you speak as if you had 
no doubt what your decision would be." 

" Perhaps I have not ; however, it is as well to 
be reminded of prudence : so, for the next day or 
two, we will forget that we have any inclinations, 
and look only to the objections.*! 
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' The entrance of Amy interrupted the conversation, 
which was not again renewed till the evening ; and 
by that time Mrs. Herbert's feelings were still more 
interested in carrying the plan into execution. She 
had spent nearly an hour with Miss Morton, and 
had foimd her more composed than she could have 
imagined possible but it was evident, from many 
little expressions, that Emily fully contemplated the 
necessity of her removal She spoke mudi of Mrs. 
Herbert's kindness, and said that the remembrance 
of it would be carried with her as one of her great- 
est consolations, wherever it might please God to 
place her; and with timid hesitation she asked 
whether Amy mi^t be allowed at times to write to 
her. " Perhaps," she said, " your slight knowledge of 
me scarcely warrants my maJdng thd request : but it 
is hard to part so suddenly from all that has given 
pleasure to life ; and my heart will stiU cling to 
EmmeJrton, and to those who have rendered it so 
dear to me, even in a few diort months." 

Mrs. Herbert loAged to say that she trusted the 
parting might be iinnecessary : but she contented 
herself with assuring Emily that Amy should write 
to her frequently, if they were separated ; and ex- 
pressing a general hope that she might always remain 
in the ne^hbourhood. 

" I am afraid," replied Emily, that it would 
hardly be for niy good. I feel now as if to linger 
80 near, to be so constantly reminded of lost bless- 
ings, would unfit me for the duties of life. I must 
act ; and perhaps^ the greater my difficulties and my 
loneliness the better it may be fbr me in the end. 
Eveh now I have forced myself to consider and 
decide upon the future, because I know that to sit 
alone and dwell upon the past would destroy all 
my powers of exertion." 

Q 2 
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But to see US occasionally,^ said Mrs. Herbert, 
" would surely be a comfort to you." 

" In time it would," replied Emily, " but not now. 
To be within reach of you, and yet to be separated, 
as I must be by circumstances, would probably 
make me repine even more than I fear I am inclined 
to do at present. And I am trying," she added, while 
her pale lips quivered, and the tears rushed to her 
eyes, " to leam the lesson which it is the will of 
God to teach me. I know how quickly my heart 
will fix itself upon earthly objects." 

" But you must not thmk, my dear," replied Mrs. 
Herbert, " that it is Gk)d's will that we should live 
without affection. Why should He have bestowed 
such feelings upon us if they were not intended to 
be exercised ? If we give the first place to Him, He . 
will never forbid us to give the second to our fellow- 
creatures." 

" I am afraid," said Emily, fidntly. I have 
thought before that I could give up all for Him, 
and yet, when He required it, I have shrunk from 
the sacrifice; and so it is now.| I am not resigned as 
I ought to be ; and I must never again put myself 
within reach of the temptation of loving an earthly 
being too well" 

" You are speaking, my love, under the influence 
of an overstrained feeling," answered Mrs. Herbert. 
" I know you would not change what has happened 
if the power were granted you at this instant ; you 
would not bring back that sweet child to the suf- 
ferings of a sinful world, even if it were to give 
yourself years of happiness." 

" No, no ! " exclaimed Enuly, eagerly. " I can 
and I do thank God that she is »afe with Him — not 
in words only, but from the very bottom of my 
heart ; and yet I may be afraid— it has always been 
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SO. Those whom I have loved the best have ever 
been taken from me the first." 

" Only we may not presume to decide why," said 
Mrs. Herbert " It may have been for their good, 
quite as much as for your warning And even now, 
if the loss of a darling child should be the means 
of bringing those whose happiness was wrapt up in 
her nearer to God, you would be the first to ac- 
knowledge the greatness of the blessing, and to see 
that the object of the trifil might be principally their 
benefit. I do not mean to Qay," she added, ob- 
serving that Emily continued suent, that we are 
not all in danger of allowing our hearts to rest upon 
our earthly treasures; I am sure, indeed, it is one of 
our greatest temptations : but stiU we must not 
always think we have done so when they are taken 
from us ; and, especially, we must not shut ourselves 
up in silent misery, and refuse the alleviations which , 
God mercifully grants us," 

" Perhaps," said Emily, " I could be more resigned, 
if I did not at times fancy that I had been the cause 
of every thing. If I had never left her, many mo- 
ments of self-reproach would be spared me. Not 
that I give way to the idea because I believe it is 
false : I was doing what I knew to be my duty in 
going to the cottage ; and the event was in the hands 
of God : but yet the notion haunts me ; and even 
when I turn away from it, it still remains a load on 
my heart." 

" And it will remain there, my dear, till the first 
misery of your feelings has worn ofi", and you can see 
things in a truer light. It is impossible to argue 
against it ; or rather, no arguments which any per- 
son can use will entirely satisfy you ; but you must, 
indeed, force yourself to turn away from it, or it 
will grow into a certainty, and then the whole energy 
Q 3 
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of your mind will be destroyed. If we once allow 
ourselves to dwell too much upon the consequences, 
even of our slightest actions, we shall be quite un- 
fitted for the duties of life." 

"Then you do not think I was wrong," said 
Emily. 

" No, indeed I do not You went on an errand 
of kindness, where your services were really re- 
quired, and you left that dear child, as you be- 
lieved, in a place of safety with those who were 
certainly quite old enough to have taken care of 
her during the few minutes of your absence. Con- 
sider what your feelings would have been if you 
had neglected to go to the cottage, and fatal con- 
sequences had been the result. You might have 
reproached yourself then, perhaps, justly ; but you 
can have no cause for it now. If any one has reason 
to be distressed it is poor Margaret ; and I am afraid 
she is suffering very much." 

" Have you seen her ? " asked Emily. 

" No," replied Mrs. Herbert ; "but Dora tells me 
she cannot comfort her at alL I have sent several 
messages, and hope, by-and-by, she will let me go 
to her." 

" Will you say something from me," said Emily. 
" I hardly know what, — but only let her feel that 
I think of her." 

"I wish it were possible to convince her how 
wrongly she has acted towards you," answered Mrs. 
Herbert. "I fear that what she is suffering now 
will have but little real influence on her character. 
It is mere feeling, and will pass away ; for she will 
soon discover that she has exaggerated her neg- 
ligence, and then she will care but little about it." 

" I am very sorry for her," said Emily ; " and I 
could not bear to think that she was made more 
miserable now on my account." 
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"But it would be for her good, my dear : and if I 
attempt to comfort her hj proving that she has 
over-estimated one fault, I shall certainly endeavour 
to make her sorry for having thought so little of 
the other. It will be useless to attempt it by-and- 
by ; but now Dora says she really feels for you, 
and therefore there may be some hope." 

" You must not let her think that I remember 
it," replied Emily. " I wish she could know how 
entirely I have forgiven it." 

"I am not sure that I do wish it just now," 
replied Mrs. Herbert " To be forgiven before we 
have acknowledged our offences mi^ es us think too 
lightly of them. When Margaret can see how 
utterly selfish her conduct was, and grieve heartily 
for it, although no evil consequences have followed, 
then it will be time to talk of forgiveness. And now, 
my dear, I must leave you, but Amy shall come to 
you whenever you wish it." 

" Shall I ever thank you enough ? " said Emily. 

" Do not talk of thjuaks," interrupted Mrs. Her- 
bert ; " or, if you will, you must listen to all I have 
to say of your kindness to Amy." 

The substance of this conversation was repeated 
to Colonel Herbert in the evening : and as there was 
now no doubt of Miss Morton's intentions, the only 
thing that required to be decided was the practi- 
cability of her residence at the cottage. Colonel 
Herbert insisted strongly upon every objection, 
feeling in his own mind how much his inclinations 
led him the contrary way ; and having been the first 
to propose the plan, he was the more anxious that 
Mrs. Herbert should not afterwards see cause to 
repent it. The expense, the responsibility, the 
interruption to their own privacy, were all brought 
forward ; but Mrs. Herbert overruled every thing : 
and, after an hour's earnest conversation, it was 
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finallj determined that the subject should be named 
to Mr. and Mrs. Harrington as soon as they had 
heard of Emil/s intentions. " And then," said Co- 
lonel Herbert, with a smile of heartfelt pleasure, 
" if Miss Morton will consent, we will see ^whether 
the quiet of the cottage, with you for a companion, 
and Amy for a pupil, will not in some degree 
restore her to happiness." 

"If it should please God to grant it," replied 
Mrs. Herbert, " I believe it wiU be through Amy's 
means. I can see, eren now, how she turns to her 
for comfort. She half smiled this afternoon when 
Amy came into the room, and then checked herself, 
as if afraid to allow her thoughts to dwell upon 
her." 

"Who would not find comfort in Amy?" said 
Colonel Herbert. "I have often tried to faacy 
what she would be like ; but I could not have ex- 
pected to find her so entirely simple and sincere, 
with a mind in many respects so far beyond her 
age." 

" It has been a great relief to me to observe how 
little she has been altered by the change of her life 
since she has been so much with her cousins," 
answered Mrs. Herbert. It was my princ^al fear 
at first ; but she has had a much greater influence 
upon them than they have had upon her." 

" I suspect," replied her husband, " that we are 
not at all aware of the real strength of principle in 
the mind of a child who has always endeavoured to 
do right. Children injure themselves for their 
whole lives by indulging in what are called trifling 
faults, — a little vanity, or a little selfishness, or a 
hastiness of temper. If theyxould only be made to 
see the infinite importance of subduing these feel- 
ings early, they would grow up with confirmed 
habits of goodness, which, by the blessing of God, 
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would never leave them, however they might be 
tempted in after-life." 

" We will hope that it may be so with Amy," 
said Mrs. Herbert " Certainly she has begmi be- 
times; and I think she will lead her cousins to 
follow her example." 

" Dora interests me very much," observed Co- 
lonel Herbert; "but Margaret I have scarcely 
spoken to. Have you seen her lately ? " 

"No ; but she promises to let me go to her the 
first thing to-morrow. She dreads seeing her 
mother ; and I rather think she will be glad to have 
me to intercede for her." 

".She need not be a£raid ; while Mrs. Harrington 
remains in her present state she will not be likely 
to notice any thing." 

" To-morrow," said Mrs. Herbert, " I shall en- 
deavour to persuade my sister to go and look once 
more upon that darling child. It will be a great 
trial, but I think it may rouse her ; and her coun- 
tenance is now so exquisitely peaceful and beautiful, 
that I should hope it might go far towards recon- 
ciling her to her loss." 

" The worst trial is yet to come, I fear," said 
Colonel Herbert " There is something still to rest 
upon whilst the outward form is left us, even when 
the spirit is fled." 

" I do not tlunk that Iquite agree with you. When 
every thing is^ gone that belonged to this world, we 
are able to feel more truly that the spirit may still 
be with us. Perhaps the separation between our- 
selves and little Bose may be far slighter than we 
accustom ourselves to imagine. 

"It may be so," said Colonel Herbert, thoughtfully, 
" though the Bible does not give us any certainty 
upon the subject." 

" It does not forbid us to think so ; and at times 
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it has been an inexpressible comfort to me to feel 
that those whom I have loved might still be near, 
though I could not see them ; and I have always 
felt it more after they were taken from my sights 
and I could no longer look upon them with the 
intense longing that they might return to be what 
they once were." 

" Whether true or not, the idea is an innocent one," 
said Colonel Herbert : "I wish sincerely that it could 
be a comfort to your poor sister." 

" I think it not impossible," said Mrs. Herbert, 
"that by-and-by Charlotte will consent to see 
Mr. Walton. You know he has been acquainted 
with her from her childhood ; and I am sure she has 
a very great respect for him : and, as a clei^yman^ he 
could say so many things which no one else would." 

" I rather doubt it," replied her husband. " She 
is so little accustomed to be unreserved, according 
to your account, that I can hardly imagine she would 
allow any one to speak plainly, much less to comfort 
her." 

" A month ago the case would have been very 
different," said Mrs. Herbert ; " but this grief, I trust 
and believe, will have a very great effect. Even 
Edward's death was not felt as much — at least it did 
not appear so when she first arrived. 1 am not, 
however, going to talk to you any longer, for I pro- 
mised Amy before she went to bed that I would go 
to Miss Morton, the last thing, to see that she was 
comfortable." 

" Amy seemed worn out when she wished me 
good night," said Colonel Herbert ; " her pale looks 
made me quite anxious." 

" She has had a very trying day ; and then, real 
sorrow is so new to her, and she has beeii endeavouring 
so much to comfort every one, and suffering so much 
at times herself (for she was very fond of litfie Rose), 
that it is not strange she should look pale." 
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I must go and see if she is asleep,'' said Colonel 
Herbert, as he stole softly into the adjoining room. 

Mrs. Herbert followed, though almost inclined to 
find fault with him for running the risk of awaken- 
ing her. 

But Amy's repose was too deep to be disturbed 
even by her father's kisSb There was a tear on her 
cheek which showed what her last thought had been : 
but sleep had restored the peacefulness of an inno- 
cent mind ; and Colonel Herbert, as he looked at 
her with delight, prayed that it might never forsake 
her. 

Mrs. Herbert's conversation with Margaret the 
following day was more satisfactory than she had 
anticipated. At first, indeed, Margaret refused to 
listen to any consolation. She declared that she had 
been the sole cause of the accident ; that her mother 
must consider her so ; and that it would be impos- 
sible ever again to know a happy moment. But 
when her aunt, although fully filowing her neg- 
ligence and selfishness, pointed out how many other 
circumstances had combined to bring about the 
event, without which her fault, however great, 
would probably have produced no important conse- 
quences to any one but herself, Margaret became 
calmer ; and Mrs. Herbert's fear then was, lest she 
should consider herself perfectly free from blame. " I 
do not mean, my dear," she said, " that you have no 
reason to reproach yourself ; for selfishness and neg- 
lect must always be serious offences in the eye of God : 
but what I wish you to feel is, that if you have acted 
in the same manner on other occasions you have 
been equally guilty in His sight, though no one may 
have known it but yourself." 

" Every one is selfish," said Margaret : " I never 
thought it was very wicked before." 

" Every one is selfish, naturally," replied Mrs. 
Herbert : " but we are sent into the world to conquer 
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our nature ; and many persons are enabled to do it 
almost entirely. You will not call Miss Morton 
selfish.*' 

" No," said Margaret, " I don't think she is ; but 
she has been so imhappy always, that I can never 
fancy she has had the same inclinations as other 
people — mean that she does not care for things in 
the same way; and so it is not much trouble to her 
to give them up." 

" Yes," observed Mrs. Herbert, " she has had a 
great deal of suffering in her short life ; and I 
doubt whether any trial has been greater than the 
present." 

" I was afraid she would be very miserable," said 
Margaret " Dora has told me how ill she looks ; 
and I am so sorry for her." 

There was a sHght hesitation in Margaret's man- 
ner as if she wished to escape from the subject ; but 
Mrs. Herbert was not inclined to permit it to drop. 
" I am sure you feel for her now, my dear," she said ; 
" but you could hardly have done so when you would 
have allowed her to be sent away under a false im- 
pression, and at a time when of all others it must 
have been most distressing." 

The colour rushed to Margaret's cheek, but she 
answered quickly, "I did not know what would 
happen then ; and besides, she did not go." 

*• But for what reason ? " inquired Mrs. Herbert : 
not because you spoke for her willingly. If you 
had known how much she suffered for a whole hour, 
whilst obliged to make preparations, and fully be- 
lieving that she must go, I think you would be sorry 
for your conduct She thought then, what we know 
now would have been the case, that she never would 
see little Rose again." 

"Was she really so miserable?" said Margaret 
" Indeed I did not intend to make her so : and I should 
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never have concealed any thing if it had not been 
for Lucy Cunningham." 

" Miss Cunningham will, I hope, one day see how- 
great her fault was ; but, nry dear Margaret, her 
actions cannot alter yours. God will not admit it 
as an excuse, that others have led us into evil, for 
we must each be judged for ourselves." 

" Does Emily Morton think much about it now ? " 
said Margaret. 

" No," replied her aunt ; " she is so far from feel- 
ing any thing like unkindness, that I am certain she 
would make any sacrifice to do you good and make 
you happy. But, my dear child, why will you always 
turn your mind to what other people think and feel ? 
It can make no difference to you." 

" I don't know," replied Margaret ; " but it 
always seems that things are worse when they are 
thought much of." 

" But why ?" continued Mrs. Herbert. " It does 
not alter our conduct in the eye of God. We may 
think of it now, and it may appear to us of conse- 
quence ; but you know, my love, that there must 
come a time when it will be of no use to us to have 
borne a good character in the world, or even to have 
been loved and admired by our friends, unless we 
have been also really good in our own hearts." 

Margaret turned rather pale, but made no reply ; 
and Mrs. Herbert went on. " We do not know how 
soon the moment may arrive," she said ; " and God 
sends us such warnings as we have had now to remind 
us of it. It is a great mercy that we may look upon 
that dear child, and feel perfectly happy in the belief 
that she is now safe, and in the keeping of her 
Saviour ; but it might have been very different if 
the summons had been sent to any of us who are 
older." 

" But," said Margaret, " I fancied it was only 
VOL. n. R 
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grown-up people who could be so very wieked. I 
am only thirteen; and I have never been con- 
firmed.*' 

" But you have been baptized,'*^ replied Mrs. 
Herbert. " Before you could even know the dif- 
ference between good and evil, God gave you His 
Holy Spirit to guide you in the right way $ and then 
he placed you in a happy home, with kind parents ; 
and you were taught to read, and taken to church, 
and kept out of the reach of the temptations of the 
world. Why should it be less wicked to do Wrong 
when we are young, and have so many blessi&gs 
and so much instruction, than when we are old and 
exposed to every kind of evil? 

" My faults are only little ones,** said Margaret. ' 

" Your faults are the greatest you can conunit, 
my love ; because you have been so educated that 
you would be ashamed to be guilty of greater ones : 
and we may be quite sure that whoever wilfully 
indulges a trifling fault when not tempted to do 
any thing worse, would equally indulge a greater 
one if the inducement were to be put before 
him. If, situated as you are, you will not struggle 
against vanity, or selfishness, or deceit, or ill temper, 
you would not struggle against theft or falsehood, 
if you were the child of a poor man." 

" But I cannot really be so wicked,** said Margaret. 

" Yes, indeed you can," replied her aunt. " When 
God requires of us the account of our lives, we shall 
have to confess our advantages as well as our 
offences ; and if we commit what people in general 
call little sins, when our aovantages have been 
great, we must be as wicked as persons who commit 
greater sins with fewer advantages,** 

" I do not think,'* said Margaret, " that I have 
been taught as much as Amy.** 

" That is not the question, my dear. The real 
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thing to ask ourselves is, whether we have made the 
besli use of the instruction we have had ; not whether 
we have had less than others. And one blessing — 
the jSrst and greatiest of all — -is given to each of us 
alike at our baptisip ; for we are told, in the service 
which i^ thien used^ that Grod i^s pleased at that time 
to rc^^nemte m with His Holy Spirit, and if we 
chose to follow^ His guidance we should constantly 
be k<?pt in the right way/' 

f*I have heard Amy talk in that manner," said 
Margaret; ''but indeed^ Aunt Herbert, I never 
iimderstood what she meant." 

" Will you tell me, my dear, whether you have 
ever wished to do right ? " 

Qh ! yes, very ofteh ; only it is so much trouble 
always to think about it." 

" And) have you not often admired people whom 
you gaw GOnqueriJig their evil dispositions, and now 
then tried to imitate them, and really felt pleasure 
in doing it?" 
: " ¥^8,^' replied Margaret, " sometimes." 

i^f .AU ^these better feelings," continued Mrs. Her- 
"were not your own by nature; they were 
the work of that better spirit of which I have been 
peaking : asnd if you had prayed to God to keep 
them in your heart, and had endeavoured to act from 
them, you would havei found them becoming stronger 
and stronger every day ; and then, instead of being 
inclined; to vanity and selfishness, you would be 
humble, and gentle, and self-denying : and though 
you might often do wrong. — because no one in this 
world can ever entirely get rid of his evil nature — 
yet you would be very sorry for it; and Grod, for the 
fiake of your, blessed Saviour, would forgive you, when 
you prayed to Him, and He would make you everyday 
j^oMer sdxd happier ; He would cause all the troubles 
pf the world to appear light to you;< and when 
B 2 
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you had lived here as long as He knew that it was 
necessary for your good, He would take you to 
heaven." 

"And will it never be so now?" exclaimed Mar- 
garet, touched at last by her aunt's words. 

" Yes," said Mrs. Herbert, " if you will begin at 
once : but, indeed, my love, there must be no delay. 
If you are really sorry for having offended God, 
there can be no doubt of his forgiveness ; but it 
must always be asked in our Saviour's name. It is 
only for His sake that we have any thing granted 
us; and the blessings bestowed at our baptism 
would never have been ours if he had not died to 
purchase them." 

" I think, aunt Herbert," said Margaret, with 
earnestness, " that I should never have done wrong 
things if I had always had you to talk to me." 

" Indeed, my love, you would. It is not any 
human power that can keep us from sin. But 
you are very young ; and if you were to begin at 
once, praying to God to assist you, and really trying 
to please Hun in every thing, you might, in time, 
become as good Sis those saints and holy people of 
whom we read in the Bible." 

" No, never !" exclaimed Margaret: ^'^it would be 
quite impossible." 

" They were but human beings," replied Mrs. 
Herbert; "and some of them had not even the 
same advantages that we have. It requires nothing 
but real sincerity and trust in God." 

" I should like to be as good as they were," said 
Margaret, "if" And here she paused. 

" If you could be so without any trouble. But, 
mj clear Margaret, consider what your condition 
will be at the end of your life, if you continue in 
tliis state of mind. How will you feel when you 
look back upon perhaps a long life, and know that 
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it has be^ii entity ^fr^ted; that you have never really 
tried tp segnre God, and that you. will probably never 
gp to heavten, because you would not take the 

taro^We?" 

" It eannot be, necessary to be so very good," said 
jMATgaret; , . . 

: It is qqi]|e necjes^ary to try to be," answered 
JVtrs, Herbert. . " God will never accept any thing 
but our whole hearts. You must remember our 
Sf^yiout'? wprds, *Be ye there^re perfect, even as 
your Father which is in heaven is perfect.' Certainly 
thistmudt mean that we are tp be what you call veri/ 

' But," said Margaret, "I thought no one could 
b« good enough to deserve to go to heaven." 

^*J^Q, indeed, they cannot. But supposing, Mar- 
garet, that a great prince were to come to Emmerton 
QndiOf^er.to adopt, you as his child, and were to pro- 
jni«e,that, if you would do every thing he wished, he 
wcfuld in jtime .take you to his kingdom, and give 
3rou riches, and honours, beyond' all that you poull 
possibly iiAagine ; do you not see that although, you 
never could have merited such kindness, though it 
Would be a perfectly free gift on his part, yet that, if 
you reftised to obey, yon would justly deserve to lose 
it-F^'.^ ..... / • . 

. V Margaret assented) but she did not sieem entirely • 
to underatand what was intended ; and Mrs. Herbert 
ooatinned l: ' VThisis exactly the case with ourselves, 
my dear* God gives us all the promise of heaven, 
for the sake, of our Saviour, when we are baptized ; 
but he also requires that we should obey him ; and 
therefore^ if jwe neglect to do . so, the consequences 
lofuat he- feur own eternal misery." 
. " i; don't mean," said Margaret, "that I would 
tK)t tiry to be- good at all ; but that I don't think it 
B 3 
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can be necessary to be like the saints and people 
who shut themselves up and never saw any one." 

Mrs. Herbert half smiled as she replied : " Cer- 
tainly, God does not require that we should all live 
exactly the same lives as the persons you mention — 
He does not command us all to leave our homes and 
go to deserts ; but it is possible to have the same 
tempers and dispositions as the saints, though we 
may live in our own families." 

" How can we set about being so good ? " asked 
Margaret 

" First of all," replied her aunt, " we must pray 
to God to give us the will ; and when we have that, 
half our difficulty will be over. It is seldom really 
hard to us to do what we earnestly desire ; even 
things which seemed quite impossible have been 
accomplished by a real earnestness of purpose. 
There is a story told of a man whose father from 
extravagance had brought his family to great 
poverty, and who, when he became of age, instead of 
being possessed of large estates, was absolutely pen- 
niless. He was standing one day upon the top of 
a very high hill, looking over a vast extent of 
country that had belonged to his ancestors, and 
which, but for his father's folly, would have been his, 
when the idea entered his mind, that it would be 
possible by his own exertions to recover all that had 
been lost. From that moment he resolved that he 
would never rest till he had achieved his wishes. 
He worked by night and by day, he gave himself 
no rest and no amusement ; and at length he suc- 
ceeded, and the estate was his. And though the end 
of the story is a very sad one, and shows us the sin 
and folly of setting our hearts on earthly objects, — 
for we are told that the poor man became from habit 
a miser as soon as he gained his end,— yet we may 
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learn from it how much is in the power of persons 
who are really and sincerely in earnest." 

I think I could have felt like that man," said 
Margaret ; '^but I should never care so much about 
being good." 

" You would if you could once see how beautiful 
goodness is," replied her aunt : " if an angel were to 
be always at your side, you would long to resemble 
him." 

" Oh I yes," said IMllargaret ; " but that is not pos- 
sible ; and every one I see is much the same as I 
am, only Amy and Miss Morton perhaps are 
different." 

"But you. can read your Bible," answered Mrs. 
Herbert ; " and you can see there how holy, and 
merciful, and gentle our Saviour was. His perfect 
purity is set before us to excite our longings to ob- 
tain it, as the estates of that poor man were set be- 
fore him. It is the image of that holiness which we 
should have possessed if Adam had never sinned ; 
and, if we have but equal resolution, we Inay have 
eqtial success ; not, indeed, entirely in this world, 
because we still must carry about with us an evil 
nature, but in a far greater degree than we are at 
all apt to imagine." 

" Did you ever know any one who was so very 
good ? " aisked Margaret. 

"Yes," replied Mrs. Herbert; "and I have 
watched by their death-beds, and witnessed their 
peace and happiness in the midst of the most severe 
sufferings. I think, Margaret, if you had ever seen 
a real Christian die, you would long to be like them." 

" Should I ? " said Margaret, thoughtfuUy. " I 
never saw any one die yet : but poor Edward was 
always good ; and they said he was quite happy." 

" Yes," replied her aunt ; " and if he were happy 
then, when lying on a sick bed, how much more 
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happy rnn^t he be now ! I knoyr. joik would wish^to 
go to him." 

<^ And Bose^" exclaimed Mai^aret, bursdng into 
tears. Oh» aunt Herbcirtji do you thii|ik,l &h»fX 
ever see her again ? " , . 

" I am sure you wiU, my dear child, if you will 
only pray to God to inake you good, and holy, and 
fit tor the home to which He has taken her. WiU^ 
you begin at once, and never neglect your prayers^ 
and try with all your heart to iittend to them, and 
not allow yotp: thoughts to wander? and i/^ill you 
recollect how very many wrong things you have 
done, and ask Him to forgive you for your Saviour's 
sake ? and then will you endeavour v\ every little 
trifli^ thing to. give up your own will, and think 
only c« what is right?" . , 

" I will try," aijiswered Margaret. 
Jf you te-y," said Mrs. Herbert, *^not trusting itp 
yourseUT at all, but praying to God confiitantly .to help 
you, and give you His HoTy Spirit, you may be qji^te 
sure, of succeeding. Only you must reo^ember liiat 
it IS absolutely necessary to try very muoh^ and not 
give up the attempt in desp^ beci^use you ^bod it 
difficult at first, and are constaiitly &lllng baek to 
your old habits ; and especially you must li^ot think 
it sufficient to say your prayers only in the morning 
and evening ; but you must pray M ati^.11 twe^ 
and in all places, whenever you are in any danger 
of yielding to ten^tation. If yoi^ (had prayed, I do 
no^ think you wQ^d haye i^ete^.a^ you dic)^. tpwardi 
Miss Morton ; you would hare, seen the cruelty of 
wilfully adding to her anxiety and you Hfo^A^ hwve 
been frightened, at the thought, pf being deceitful." 
i ^ I tlunk^ now, it :wap yeyy. wi<^^" ^a^L Mcwt 
garet, sighing deeply ; but can I. do any thing' to 
make up for it?" . ' ' ' j. 

V Xott cannot do any:thin([ ^to mibbe vsemAA to 
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God,*' answered Mrs. Herbert. When we have once 
sinned, no future goodness can wipe out the stain ; 
all that we can do is to trust that He will forgive 
us for our Saviour's sake^: but we can in a certain 
degree make amends to our fellow-creatures ; and 
the right thing for you now will be to acknowledge 
to Miss Morton, when she is able to see you, how 
very great your fault has been, and then to show, by 
every means in your power, that you are anxious to 
consult her happiness." 

" And will she forgive me, do you think ?" asked 
Margaret. 

" Why should you doubt it ? " replied her aunt. 
" You have never known her any thing but affec- 
tionate, and kind, and forgetful of herself. I am 
sure she will forgive, because she will only hear 
your words, and see your outward actions : but, my 
dear Margaret, it will be infinitely more important 
that you should be forgiven by God, and he will 
look at the heart." 

" Indeed, indeed, I am sorry," exclaimed Mar- 
garet. " I do not think I shall ever do such things 
again." 

" I do most earnestly trust that you wiU not," 
said Mrs. Herbert. " God only knows the effect 
which the faults of our'childholdhave upon our whole 
lives. You will not think, my love, because I have 
spoken seriously, that I have not been sorry for all 
you have suffered." 

" I like to hear what you say, aunt Herbert," re- 
plied Margaret ; but some people I cannot endure, 
and I never listen to them." 

" You must try and listen to every one who 
wishes to do you good, my dear. And now that we 
have talked together once, I hope we shall do so 
often ; and whenever you are in any difficulty in 
which I can hdp you, you must remember that I 
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am.ou6 of< yiour nearest relations, and therefore^ of 
course, I shall love and take an interest in you." 
> And will you aak mamma to. foi^ive me ? " sadd 
Margaret. \ I am more afraid. of h€Jr ang^r than 
of any other person's." 

She is not in a state to> think of any thing now/' 
replied Mrs. Herjjert ; " but I will certainly speaJc 
to her when I see she jls. abl& to listen : and I trpst 
ypu will remember what I said about Miss Morton." 

Margaret promised that s)ie would think of. it 
often, and begged to see her whenever she felt equal 
to it ; and Mrs. Herbert, after kissing her aSeictionr 
ately, left her with a hope that the effects of the con- 
versation might be lasting, \ 
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CHAP. XXXI. 

Sadly and. wearily the boars lingered on till the day 
that had been fixed for the funeral of the innocent 
child, who had ever been the loveliest and most 
cherifihed' of the family at Emmerton. It was a 
time of bitter trial to all; even the servants sighed 
deeply as they missed the young voice which had 
once sounded so gaily through the house, and felt 
that the low rooms and the long winding passages 
were moregloomy,andtheold pictures and curiously* 
fashioned furniture more strange and distasteful to 
them, when they were no longer brightened by the 
sonny smile with which little Rose had never failed 
to greet them. There was an unnatural oppression 
upon every heart; and few felt it more than Amy : 
Ae' had never before been a witness of real sorrow, 
and it was like entering upon a i^w and painful 
state of existence ; for every one appeared altered ; 
Frank, especially, who had returned from Mr. 
Domford's the day after the death of his little gdster, 
*was completely altered; his spirits were entirely 
subdued ; and his only satisfaction seemed to be in 
wandering over the house, and collecting every 
thing that had belonged to Rose, but without any 
other object than that of looking at- and sighing 
over them. Amy longed to comfort him, but she 
did not know what to say, for she was herself sharing 
in his grief ; and there was a gloom over her feelings 
which few other event could have produceds. 

At her own request^ she had been taken by her 
mother to look at her little coudn she lay in her 
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coffin; and although some who had felt more of 
this world's sorrow might have gazed upon her 
with calmness, and envied a rest so peaceful, Amy 
could see only that a change, far beyond her com- 
prehension, had passed over her, which made even 
the heavenly beauty of her features appear awful. 
There was the same fair open forehead, the same 
long silken eyelashes, almost the same swee* smile 
upon the lips, which she had often admired when 
Rose was sleeping ; but there was also the fixed 
immovable expression, which only death can give : 
and when she kissed the pale marble cheek, and 
shrank away alarmed at Ihie icy coldness of its 
touch, it seemed impossible to believe that a form 
so still should ever have been giiled with life, and 
still more impossible to realise that she must herself, 
one day, be like it. 

Mrs. Herbert said nothing at first, knowing that 
words could scarcely add to the lesson which such a 
sight must bring ; and Amy felt as if the sound of 
her own voice would have been as irreverent in 
that chamber as in the midst of the services of the 
church. Long ^nd earnestly she gazed upon the 
fair, motionless image of little Hose; and then, when 
she had once more kissed her for the last time, Mrs. 
Herbert gently said, "Amy, shall we pray that 
our lives may be as iniiocent, and our deaths as ^ 
peaceful?" and kneeling down, she repeated the 
prayer appointed by the church to be used at the 
burial of the dead, to console and warn the liv- 
ing. The impression of those moments was never 
efiaced from Amy's mind ; and when in after-years 
she looked back with gratitude upon the early 
release of Rose, the remembrance of her calm face 
often came before her, as an earnest of the perfect 
peace which she trusted might one day be granted ' 
to herself; even then, when the first feeing of 
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awe had subsided, it was a relief that she had seen 
her; for the thought of death was no longer as 
dreadful as it had been, and she was able to talk 
freely to her mother, and teU her of many difficulties 
and fears which had often crossed her mind before, 
but which there had never seemed a fitting oppor- 
tunity to mention. Her only real comfort, indeed, 
during these melancholy days, was in being with 
her father and mother j for there was something in 
Miss Morton's manner which distressed and pained 
her. She was as kind and affectionate as ever, but 
she did not appear as anxious to have Amy with 
her as might have been expected. Sometimes, even 
after having expressed a wish that she should remain 
with her, she would suddenly stop in the midst of 
her conversation, and continue silent for several 
minutes, and perhaps make some excuse in order 
to send her away ; and although this was always 
done in the most considerate manner, yet Amy 
did not fail to notice it; and her heart became 
morf heavy as she thought that possibly, after all, 
Emily did not really care for her very much, and 
that now little Rose was gone she would never love 
any one again. 

JVIrs. Herbert understood* the reason of this 
change of manner, but it could not be explained to 
Amy. She saw that Emily, under the belief of 
being soon compelled to leave Emmerton, was 
afraid of making Amy too necessary to her happiness. 
She was desirous of learning to live without any 
great objects of affection, fearing that she might 
rest on them rather than on God ; but though such a 
wish might be natural after the loss of so many whom 
she had loved, Mrs. Herbert knew that it would not 
be likely to continue, when her mind returned to its 
natural state. She would then see that it is Grod's 
will that we should have parentSi and children, and 
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Mends to love; aAd that if we have been grateful 
for such treasurcfs, and given the first place in our 
hearts- to Him While we possessed them, He will 
often, when one is taken from us, in mercy grant us 
another to supply its place ; and she would b« able 
to acknowledge how great a blessing it was that 
she had leanit to love Amy before she had been 
called to part from Eose. 

As yet, however, Emily could feel nothing of this. 
She was indeed resigned, and could spend hours in 
looking upon her darling Rose, and thinking of her 
great happiness, and praying that God would make 
her fit to dwell with her again ; but the thought 
that she had loved her too well was still p'-*- 
dominant : and when her heart turned to Amy, and 
she was conscious how much happiness might still be 
enjoyed on earth, she feared to dwell upon the idea, 
and tried to believe that it would be possible to live 
without having more than a common regard and 
interest for all who had been kind to her. 

The endeavour, however, did not succeed. Aiiiy's 
winning manner, and thoughtftil attention, and warm 
afiection, were irresistible ; every hour brought 
some proof of her love, and every hour Emily 
became more and more aware how great would be 
the.pain of leaving Emmerton. Yet, believing that 
it must be endured, she resolved upon delaying the 
trial only till she had taken the last long farewell of 
little Rose, and then to lose no time in making 
arrangements for her departure. But for Mrs. 
Herbert's presence she would have hesitated at 
leaving Mrs. Harrington whilst so ill ; but the ex- 
ertion which Was now so much required had 
rather roused Mrs; Herbert, and given her in- 
creased strength and energy, than overpowered her ; 
and Emily felt that her own health mtist sufier, if she 
were to continue nrach longer with so great a pres- 
sure upon her mind. 
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The only friend with whom she could reside till 
another situation was obtained was her former 
governess ; for the aunt who had been the means of 
placing her with Mrs. Harrington was living abroad : 
and when once her determination was fixed, she lost 
no time in writing to claim the fulfilment of the 
promise of receiving her, and to beg that her friend 
would exert herself to find some famil^r where she 
mi^t be admitted as a governess, for the position she 
held at Enunetton it would be impossible to ocetrpy 
again. . The letter was written and sent, yet Emily 
could not summcm courage tto mention it to Mrs. 
Herbert. The shadow o£ comfort seemed still left 
whijLst her determinatioist remained se(»*etin her own 
mind— rat least no one spoke of her departure openly, 
although it was certain that Mrs. Herbert must 
really know that it was intended^ from the manner in 
which it had frequently been implied in their con- 
versations. Dtori^ came to her '^equently, and 
Margaret sent a request that she might speak to her 
soon ; but Emily dreaded and avoided an interview 
which must recaL.^o much that was painfRl: and 
once wh^n fii^iyf met in Mrs. Hatrrington's room, 
though l^er manner, showed. how entirel^ic she had 
forgiven her, yet both folt rdieved upon Margaret's 
being called away immediately afterwards, so as to 
afford no opportunity for mentibning the subject. 
It w«a the^vening on which she was to look upon 
Bose for the last time, and alL her resolution was 
required:tO( enable her to bear the trial : but strength 
was granted to heor then a& it had been before ; and 
when it was over, she found a comfort which nothing 
earthly conkL have afforded, in praying that God 
would enable her to give herself up wholly to His 
49ervice) and take her to Himself when her heart had 
been made meet for His pj^esence- 
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CHAP. xxxn. 

It was a calm and sunny morning on which little 
Rose was carried to her grave, and with it came a 
feeling of hope and peace to some of the family at 
Eounerton, for it was the promise of the spring 
amid the dreariness of winter ; and those who had 
accustomed themselves to read the truths of religion 
in the silent language of nature could not but view 
it as the type of that morning of the Resurrection — 
the spring-time of eternity — when they might trust 
to receive again the treasure from which they were 
now called to part for a season. 

Many of the cottagers were assembled to watch 
the melancholy train as it wound through the vil- 
lage ; for Rose had been a favourite with all, and 
there lad been heavy hearts and sorrowing faces 
when it was first known that she would never visit 
them again : and by a few amongst them, also, the 
brightness of the morning was welcomed with satis- 
faction ; for although, to careless minds, the gay 
sunshine appeared but a mockery on a day of so 
much sadness, they who were more chastened by 
affliction felt that it suited well with the beauty and 
innocence of a child who had been taken from hap- 
piness before she had tasted of sorrow. Several, to 
show their respect for Mr. Harrington, followed 
the procession to the church ; and amongst them old 
Stephen, notwithstanding his age and infirmities, 
placed himself the foremost. He had borne the in- 
telligence of the accident, and its consequences, with 
tolerable composure, after the first shock was past ; 
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fpr Ke was an dd man, he said,, and 'twould be but 
a. verj few years, perhaps not ,one, before he trusted 
)ie should see hei;* sweet little face again. It might 
be hard fpr those who were young to s^e pthers 
taken away )but. 'twas very Afferent fpr the. old. 
He had l^a,d ^ warning lately ^ and perhaps l^e next 
time the bell tolled it n^ght be iqir him. 

Yet, notwithstanding, his oufwajrd calmness^ Ste-^ 
phen felt deeply in his l^art; he was, : anxious 
P a pcestlessy Ipnging to be able tp jmoye^ l^hat he 
n^ght go to ,£mm^rton and get permission to look 
once more upon his little pet and at last, when 
dissuaded from attempting it^ he declared that 
nothing should prevent him from attending at ker 
funeral, if it were only as a mark of his duty to th^ 
family. 

The exertion was greater than in prudence he 
should have made: but Stephen had seldom been 
ruled even by those whom b^ called his masters ; 
and he kept to his determination, and slowly and 
with difficulty walked to the churph. It was nearly 
filled; and Mr. Walton,, as he looked upon the 
Borrowing faces which surrounded him, felt that his 
task was a difficult one: but his thoughts turned 
from Kos^ lying in her coffin to Rose as she rei|l^ 
was — an angel in heaven, and the weight passed 
from his heart, and he was . enabled firmly and un- 
falteringly to go throygh the, service* Mr. Har-^ 
rington's face was of a deadly paleness, though he 
remained perfectly calm tiU thp moment when the 
body of his darling child , was lowered, to 4ts resting- 
place in the tomb of her ancestors: but then his 
fortitude forsook him; and when, the earth fell with 
a dull heavy sound upon the coffin, he cpv^ed 
his face vdth his hands, . and leant against the. wall 
for support,, vaiply endeavouring t^ c^oQceal . hia 
grief. ' . : . .. ' J ■ 

8 3' 
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There were few present who did not participate 
in it ; and when he left the church many glances of 
sympathy were cast on him by persons with whose 
names even he was unacquainted: but Stephen 
could not be contented with looks ; forgetting the 
years that had elapsed since he had held him in his 
arms, and taught him to guide his pony, and con- 
scious only of the affection which he felt for the 
family, he stopped him as he passed the church- 
yard gate, and seizing both his hands, exclaimed — 
" 'lis a sad day for us all, sir, and there's none but 
will feel for you ; only we would* not have her back 
again, for she was too good for this world." 

"Thank you, thank you, Stephen," said Mr. 
Harrington, returning the pressure warmly ; " we 
will talk another day, but not now." 

" No, not now," replied Stephen ; " only I couldn't 
help letting your honour see that I thought of you. 
I must go home now;" adding to himself, "the 
Colonel, I suppose, will hardly remember me." 

" The Colonel will remember you, though, Ste- 
phen," said Colonel Herbert, taking his hand. " It 
would be a hard thing to come back to England, 
and forget one's oldest and best friends. But I 
shall see you soon, I hope, in your own cottage, 
when we are all better and happier." 

"I don't like my cottage as I did," repUed 
Stephen. " I shall often tMnk it was the cause of 
it all, — not but what it's wrong, though ; for God's 
will was the cause, and His will must be done." 

" Yes," said Colonel Herbert; " and we shall all 
learn, I hope, to be resigned." 

"In time, sir, — there's nothing like time and 
good thoughts. And you will come and see me 
then, sir, and bring young madam with you, and 
Mss Amy. How her little face brightened when 
she talked to me of your coming home I We none 
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of US thouglit then what was going to happen just 
afterwards." 

I must not stay now, Stephen," said Colonel 
Herbert ; " Mr. Harrington is already standing by 
the carriage : but we will talk about Amy another 
time." 

''And the young lady, sir,->«Miss Morton, — I 
should like just to know about her ; they say she 
takes on sadly." 

" She is better," replied Colonel Herbert. « Of 
course it was a dreadful shock to her." 

"Ah! yes; they were always together," said 
Stephen; "Nobody dreamt of their being parted 
so soon: but they wiU meet, — we shall all meet 
again." 

" May God grant it ! " said Colonel Herbert, as he 
shook the old steward warmly by the hand ; and 
then hastily walking away, he joined Mr. Har- 
rington. 

On his return home. Colonel Herbert went im- 
mediately to his wife to inquire for Mrs. Harrington 
and Emily. The former he found had been but 
slightly aibused from her apathy, even when pur- 
posely told what was passing ; but Emily was better 
than Mrs. Herbert had supposed possible. The 
worst suffering had been over on the preceding 
evening, and she was now able to converse tran- 
quilly, and even again to allude to her future pro- 
spects. This, however, arose from a restless anxiety 
that her plans should be finally fixed. She longed 
to speak to Mr. Harrington, and decide at once 
upon leaving Ennnerton, feeling that her mind 
would never really be calm till this had been done ; 
and she inquired eagerly of Mrs. Herbert, when 
she thought it would be possible for him to allow 
her a few moments' conversation. " I know it can- 
not be to-day," she said ; " it would be cruel to 
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ask it : but 1 6anuot rest satisfied, till I have seen 
him/' 

I am not sure that it might joot be to-d^, my 
dear," replied Mrs. Herbert* "If you have any 
thing on your mind, he would be most anxious to 
relieve you." 

"Itisoia mylnind, heavily," said Emily; "but 
I would not for the world he should be '^ubled 
with my affairs when he has so much to oppress 
him." 

" If it is any thing in. which he can be of use, 
perhaps it may interest and please him," answered 
Mrs* Herbert. 

"It is nothing of that kind," said Emily, re- 
solving with great difficulty to mention her in- 
tentions openly. " I wish to tell him that I must 
leave Emmerton. I dare say he would name the 
subject to me if I did not speak first." 

" Wni you let us talk to him, my dear ? It might 
save you pain; and we might be able, together, to 
fwrm some plan for your future happiness. You 
vrill trust iis, I think, to arrange for you ? " 

" Oh ! " CKclaimed Emily, " if I do not trust you, 
whom have I upon earth to rest upon ? Will you 
really speak about it as soon as you can ? Indeed, 
I must leave this place soon." 
- " You may d^end upon my not delayis^ one 
moment longer than is necessary," said Mrs. Her- 
bert : " perhaps this afternoon he may be able to 
listen." 

"And may I ^ have Amy with me till then?" 
asked Enfdly ; and then checking herself, she added, 
"but perhaps- it will be better not, she will be 
happier with you." 

" No; indeed, my dear, she will not. You cannot 
give her a greater pleasure, especially if she can 
feel lihut it is mj comfort to you," 
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" It is only too great a comfort,** said Emily ; 
" but to-day, — it may be nearly the last time/* 

" And therefore she shall come to you directly. 
She is walking in the garden at present; for she 
has been very unhappy, and could not fix her atten- 
tion to any thing in the house." 

^ I Hiink i should like to walk too,** said Emily. 
" I must be with the family, and go out again now : 
and when I am with her, I can bear every thing 
better ; and I must tell her myself that I am going." 

" Not to-day," replied Mrs. Herbert. " Wait till 
we have spoken to my brother ; and then, perhaps, 
we may be able to give her a little consolation, for 
she will feel it dreadfully." 

Emily knew that it would have been a relief to 
have mentioned the subject at once ; but she assented 
instantly to Mrs. Herbert's wishes, unwilling to give 
a moment's unnecessary pain to any one, especially 
to Amy. The restriction prevented her from finding 
as much satisfaction in her walk as she might other- 
wise have done; but to Amy it brought feelings 
more approaching to pleasure than any she had ex-* 
perienced for the last week ; for it seemed like the 
restoration of the days when Emily was always de- 
lighted with her society. " I thought perhaps you 
would come out," she said, " at least in the afternoon ; 
for I am sure you will never feel better while you 
sit alone in the house." 

" It is like a spring day,*' said Emily. " Who 
could imagine we were now in the beginning of 
January ? " 

" It does not seem like a spring day, though," 
said Amy, sadly. " I never thought before that 
sunshine could he so melancholy." 

" It will be cheerful to you again, soon. When 
you go back to the cottage, with your papa and 
mamma, you will feel just as you useid to do." ^ 
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No;" said Amy ; " nothing will seem as it used 
to be wWle you are unhappy," 
; I am not gomg .to be miserable/' answered 
Emily, endeavouring to smile. " I know, there is 
not really any cause for it. My darling Rose is far 
happier than we can hnagine ; and whilst there are 
so many duties tO: be attended to, I hope I flhall 
never sit down idl^ .to repine at the will of Grod." 

"Rose must be happy," exclaimed Aniy. "I 
thought ju^ now' P should like to be her." 
' = "We should all fike it," said Emily, " if we could 
only see heir as she now is. Yet I bdieve it is 
really a great btessii^ that we do not know more 
clearly what heaven is like ; for if we did, we 
should sometimes be scaaroely able to endure our life 
hen3^ even when it is the most blest»" 

"I wish. I. could know, though," replied Amy ; 
^* it would make me so happy to think of gding 
th^rev?' 

" But then you must remember," said Emily, 
" that if we had once seen the beauty of heaven 
we should have no pleasure comparatively upon 
eiu*th« There: are a great many things we enjoy 
now, which are very innocent and good, and help 
ufl'to bear up against sorrow ; but they would be of 
no use to us if we could contrast with them, the 
glories] of heaven. This bright sunshine, for in- 
stance, and the lawn, and the evergreens, and the 
water, and all that beautiful country beyond, would 
seem nothing if we could, know how much more 
beautifiil the world is to which we hope to be taken 
lyhen .we die-" 

. " I see that," replied Amy ; " because I re- 
member, after I had been at Rochford Park, the 
coittage seemed quitetchanged, and not half a& pretty 
as it was^ before 5 yet it was not really altered : but 
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I do not think I should have cared so much if I 
had thought that I should ever lire there.'' 

" You will not care again," said Emily, " if you 
will learn to look upon ail beautiful things as the 
types or images of the treasures of heaven ; for no 
one will desire very much to possess an imperfect 
picture of any object when he is soon to enjoy the 
reality. I can understand your feeHng, ^ough, 
entirely; and Bochford Park, I have heard, is 
very lovely.'* 

" But the people who live there are not lovely,** 
said Amy ; " only Mr. Cunningham, I like. As for 
Miss Cunningham, I am afraid I shall dislike her 
more than ever now." 

" You must try not,'* replied Emily. " She might 
have been very different with better education ; and 
we might have been like her, if our temptations had 
been as great.** 

" Not you,** said Amy ; " I am sure it is impos- 
sible.** 

" Nothing of the kind is impossible, dearest,** re- 
plied Emily. " We might all have been like the worst 
persons that ever lived if we had not received such 
great advantages ; and even now, God will not con- 
sider us better than others if we do not profit by 
them. There are many of us who bear a very good 
character in the world, and y«t must appear hateful 
in the sight of Grod.** 

" I think that is papa just come out of the house,** 
exclaimed Amy. 

Emily stopped and trembled. " I do not think 
I can speak to him now,** she said, faintly. " Will 
you come with me into another walk ? ** 

" The one leading to the lake is the most private,** 
said Amy ; " only there is not so much sunshine 
there." 

Emily did not reply, but moved quickly away; 
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and a few minutes afterwards Mr. Harrington and 
his sister joined Colonel Herbert on the terrace. 
They walked for some time almost in silence ; and 
Amy, as she watched them, could not help wishing 
that her mamma might see Miss Morton, and come 
to her, for it would be a pleasure to both of them ; 
and it did not seem that she was doing any good 
in being with her imcle. After a time, however, 
something was said which apparently interested 
Mr. Harrington ; for he listened attentively while 
Colonel Herbert spoke, and then answered i him 
with greater animation than he had before shown. 
Amy had a full opportunity for observing all this, 
as Emily had become suddenly silent ; she also was 
looking at the party on the terrace, and was evi- 
dently thinking only of them. The conversation 
lasted for a considerable time ; and Amy, fearing 
that Miss Morton would be fatigued, begged her to 
go in: but she answered, rather hurriedly, that 
she would much rather not; and Amy was not 
inclined to press the matter, for the unusually mild 
air and the brightness of the weather had seldom 
been so refreshing to her. 

Sometimes, as she watched her father, she thought 
the conversation must have some reference to Emily, 
for he looked frequently towards her ; and Mrs. 
Herbert's smile, as they once unexpectedly met at 
the angle of the terrace, made her hope that the 
subject might be an agreeable one. She did not, 
however, dwell much upon the idea, having never 
understood that4t was likely for any change to take 
place in Emily's situation; but just as she was 
about again to propose that they should go in. 
Colonel Herbert left Mr. Harrington, and, coming 
towards them, told Amy that she had better walk 
with her mamma, as he wished to speak to Miss 
Morton a few minutes alone. I will not detain 
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you long," he added, turning to EmOy ; " for I am 
sure you must be tired : perhaps you would rather 
rest yourself first ? " 

"Oh! no,*' exclaimed Emily; " I am not in the 
least tired ; and I would much rather hear every 
thing now." 

" You will, perhaps, scarcely imagine the subject 
I wish to mention," said Colonel Herbert, as he 
walked by her side ; " but you have said that you 
would give us the privilege of old friends, and 
allow us to name your wishes to Mr. Harrington : 
and though I am so little known to you, I hope, 
when you have heard my reasons, you will not think 
me intrusive in wishing to speak of them to yourself, 
personally. K your memory could carry you back 
as far as mine, I think you would understand why I 
can never consider you a stranger." 

" Indeed, I can remember," said Emily : and her 
voice faltered, " They were my happiest days, and 
every person connected with them must always be 
remembered by me, particularly one who was so 
well acquainted with my family, and so kind to 
them." 

" Then we will not be strangers," said Colonel 
Herbert, " but old friends who have a mutual in- 
terest in each other's welfare. If you will promise 
to think of me in that light, I shall have less hesi- 
tation in asking a favour of you." 

" Of me ! " exclaimed Emily, with surprise ; " you 
cannot doubt my willingness to grant any thing you 
may require : but it seems impossible that I should 
be able to do any thing for you." 

" I understand," replied! Colonel Herbert, " that 
it is your wish now to leave Emmerton : and Mr. 
Harrington agrees in thinking that it may perhaps 
be better ; but he is very unwilling that you should 
go at once amongst strangers, with whom you can 
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have no sympathy ; and the idea of it has made him 
extremely uncomfortable, for he feels with Mrs; 
Herbert and myself, that from our early acquaint-- 
ance we are in a great degree your guardians and 
protectors, and bound to consult your happiness.'' 

" You are very, very kind," said Emily ; " but I' 
doubt if you will be able to think of anything better 
for me in the end." 

" Will you try the plan we wish to propose ?" 
said Colonel Herbert " If it should not conduce 
to your happiness, we should be the first to wish that 
it might be altered." 

" I will do any thing that is thought right,*' re- 
plied Emily. 

" Then," said Colonel Herbert, " will you con- 
sent to return with us to the cottage, and take Amy 
for your pupil ? " 

Emily was silent; and for an instant Colonel 
Herbert feared that some objection might exist in 
her mind for which he was not prepared : but when 
he looked at her countenance, he saw that she was 
endeavouring to answer him calmly. Twipe she 
tried to speak, but her words were choked ; and at 
last, giving way entirely, she burst into tears. 
Colonel Herbert felt that his presence must be 
painful to her; and merely saying that he would 
wait for an answer till she had had more time for 
consideration, he left her, and she was immediately 
afterwards joined by Mrs. Herbert. 

" I am afraid you have been startled, my dear," 
she said ; " Colonel Herbert insisted upon speaking 
to you himself; but men never know how to 
manage these things well." 

" Oh ! indeed," said Emily, " he has only been 
too kind ; but it cannot really be true ? you cannot 
mean that I shall not be obliged to go away from 
you?" 
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•"It n^ust depend entirely upon your own choice," 
.replied Mrs* Herbert. " If you c»n be happy \yith 
«es and will consent to take charge of Amy, you will 
M&ase 'me^ of a burthen which is too much for my 
^h^alth, and give us all most heartfelt pleasure/' 

But Mr* Harrington," — said Emily ; feeling as 
if there must be some objection to a plan which pro- 
posed- so many blessings at a moment when she was 
^Imo^t overwhelmed with sorrow. 
< My brother feels with us entirely : it will be a 
real relief to him to know that you are happy, or at 
Jlea^t in the Way of becoming so ; for we can only 
hope to make yo.u tranquil and comfortable at first. 
,And now I shall not let you stay here any longer, 
.bu,t you must go to your room, and I will send Amy 
tQ .you. We thought that perhaps you would like 
to name the subject to her yourself." 
. , Emily spent the few moments that elapsed befoi^ 
Aimy'js. knock, was heard at her door in endeavour- 
ing to realise the mercy thus granted her, and to 
fe^ grateful to Gk)d, who had bestowed it. . Though 
almost , confused by the suddenness of the idea, yet 
her first thought had been of Him ; and if in the time 
of SiOrrpWi she bad prayed earnestly to be devoted to 
His service, in thought, and word, and de,ed, still 
more' earnestly did she now pray that no earthly 
blessings inight ever lead her hear^ from Him. 
. , Amy's countenance was sad, when she entered. 
She had been talking to Dora, whpse spirit;s were so 
in,uch .. depr(&9sed that it was difficult to Qon^ole har» 
Amy, had seen comparatively little of her during the 
preceding week, for she had been iu; constant at^ 
tendance upon her mother, or endeavouring to cheer 
Margaret : but tho lattei: did not now require so 
much sympathy ; she was quiet and sorrowful, but 
i^e firist ex<$itement of feelmg waa; Qver ; and her 
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aunt's conversation bad in a great measure satisfied 
her mind as to her own share in the accident. 
Dora had, therefore, more time to give to her own 
reflections ; and they were very painful. Every- 
thing around her was melancholy; and even her 
mother's abstraction and indifference were scarcely 
so distressing to witness as her father's silent 
suffering and Frank's mournful face : while the 
thought of Emily Morton was almost worse than 
either; for Dora felt that she might have been a 
comfort to her now, if she had only been less unkind 
before. It gave her a pang to know that Amy was 
admitted to Emily's room at all times, though she 
had only been acquainted with her for a few months, 
while her own visits were merely occasional; it 
would have been far more natural and right that 
Emily should look to her as a companion: and as she 
thought this, Dora's memory recalled all her past 
neglect and selfishness, and the bitterness of self- 
reproach added tenfold to her other sorrows. Amy 
heard it all, but could say little in reply. She knew 
that Dora had often acted very wrongly, and that 
now she was justly suffering for it ; but she also felt 
quite certain that Emily Morton did not for a 
moment think of it. 

Dora, however, was not satisfied with this as- 
surance, — she could not be, till she had spoken to 
Emily herself. " I cannot bear," she said, " only 
to be allowed to go into her room now and then ; it 
seems as if she were quite cut off from us: and 
Margaret says the same ; for indeed. Amy, you 
cannot think how sorry Margaret is now for what 
she did. She has been speaking about it to me this 
morning, and she wishes so much to say something. 
I believe aunt Herbert made her promise to do it, 
when she had that long conversation wil^ her the 
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oihst ciay. When do you think Exmlj will be able 
to see us both ? I mean not just for a few minutes, 
but really to talk to her." 

" I. dare say she will to-moiTOw," said Amy; 
^' for I believe she intends going down stairs as usual, 
now; and then you will see how true it is that 
she. does, not thmk about . any tbing, but really 
loves, you very much." . . 

She is almost an angel, I beUeve," said Dora, 
earnestly. 

" Yes, indeed, she is," exclaimed Amy ; " I am 
afraid to think much about her being so good, be- 
cause then I get a fancy that she will be taken 
away ; and I could not bear her to go." . 

" But I don't think she will stay here,'* said 
Dora. 

" What do you mean?" inquired Amy, hastily. 

" It wiU be so different now to what it used to 
•be. She will not have much to do with Mar- 
garet and me ; and I am nearly sure she will go." 

" But not yet — you cannot mean yet ? " said Amy. 
" I dare say it may be when you are quite grown 
up.: but that is so far off." 

" I think she will leave us at once,^ said Dora. 
" I have often heard mamma say that she had but 
one very^^reat reason for keeping her; and you know 
that is all gone." 

" Yes," said Amy, thoughtfully ; " but she can 
teach you still." 

" Manmia's notions are changed, latelyy I think," 
replied Dora; " she does not Uke having a person 
who is a governess and no governess." 

" But has she mi any thing to you ?" inquired 
Amy* 

" No; for poor mamma does not think of. any 
tiling now. I don't know when she will again." 
t3 
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Then Miss Morton cannot possibly go away 
yet?" 

" Perhaps" not ; but at any rate she will before 
very long. I wonder you never yet thought about it, 
Amy." 

" It seems quite impossible," said Amy. " I 
cannot think of Emmerton and you without her." 

" She will never be happy here," replied Dora; 
" so perhaps it will be better ; only I should be glad 
for her to remain here some time. I think I should 
try and make her comfortable." 

I must ask mamma," said Amy. *^ It makes me 
so unhappy to think about it. I shall never rest till 
it is quite certain." 

" I don't think any one knows for certain," re- 
plied Dora ; " but you will soon learn from what 
Emily says herself." 

" I cannot ask her," said Amy : " but I am sure 
mamma must know; and she must be come in by 
this time. I wonder whether what papa wished to 
say to Miss Morton had any thing to do with it?" 

" Oh, no ! he would not be the person to talk to 
her. But you need not distress yourself so much. 
Amy ; it will not be just yet." 

I must know," said Amy. And she ran off to 
her mother's room ; but she was stopped by Susan 
Reynolds, who told her that Miss Morton desired to 
speak to her. Amy's fears immediately conjectured 
the intelligence she was to receive, and her face 
plainly betrayed her anxiety. " Is it any thing 
very particular?" she said, as she entered, "fi 
any thing the matter ?" 

"Why should you think so?" replied Emily, 
gently. " It is not very strange that I should like 
to have you with me." 

" But Dora says"— .And here Amy paused, for 
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she felt that to repeat the conversation would be to 
inquire into Miss Morton's plans. 

" What does she say?" asked Emily. " You are 
not afraid of telling me Any thing, are you?" 

" Not if it is right," replied Amy; " but I don't 
think I ought to say this." 

" Then you shall not," said Emily. " I am sure 
you will judge properly : only if it is any thing that 
concerns me, you need hardly think that I should 
be vexed." 

" Are you quite sure ? I should be so very glad 
to know; but I thought it would seem imper- 
tinent." 

" I will let you ask any thing you like," replied 
Emily ; " and if it is something I must not answer, 
I will tell you." 

" You will not go away?" said Amy, timidly, and 
at the same time looking anxiously in Miss Morton's 
face. 

" I am going from Emmerton," replied Emily; 
and poor Amy felt as if a shot had passed through 
her heart. " But I am not going far away, I hope," 
she added, as she watched the quiet tears that 
trickled down Amy's cheek. " It depends upon 
you how far." 

" Oh, no !" exclaimed Amy; " it cannot depend 
upon me. You know I would never have you go away 
from me ; I would have you live with me always, 
; and I would love you, and do every thing for you, 
and I would attend to all your wishes; and then 
perhaps some day you might say that I had made 
you happy." 

" And will you really love your governess?" said 
Emily. And she put her arm round Amy's waist, 
and drew her fondly towards her. 

The truth flashed in a. moment across Amy's 
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mind- " Was that ^r^y what. p%pa. said?" shp 
exclaimed. , 

" He a^ked m^" replied Emily, " if . I would go 
back with jou to the cottage; an^^he said that jou 
should bQ, my pupil ; and qow jou shall decide." 

Amy could not answer; for word^ are even more 
powerless to express joy than grief. But Emily 
needed no asaurances; and .for the moment ,she 
yielded without feair to tiie consolation which an 
affection so deep was capable of affording* her. 
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. CHAP. xxxm. 

There was a strange mixture of feeling in Amy's 
mind, on the following morning, when she thought 
of all that had lately occurred. It was impossible 
to forget Rose, but it was equally impossible to 
avoid thinking of Emily ; and she immediately be- 
gan to anticipate the pleasure of living with her, 
and exerting herself for her happiness. The new 
arrangement was satisfactory to every one, though 
when named to Mrs. Harrington, she merely said 
" Yes, certainly, it would do very well ; " and then 
appeared to td^e no further interest in it. Even 
Dora and Margaret felt it a comfort that Emily 
would be near them ; for now that they were about 
to lose her, they first began to be sensible of her 
value. Little unthought-of kindnesses and daily 
self-denials were remembered with regret that they 
had been so lightly appreciated ; and Dora looked at 
her music-books, and Margaret at her portfolio, and 
sighed as they thought that they should have no 
one for the future to take- an interest in them as 
Emily had done. 

" I shall envy you more than ever, Amy,*' said 
Dora, as they walked together in the garden a few 
days afterwards. "I always thought you were 
happier than we were ; and lately I am sure of it." 

" You will get better by-and-by," said Amy. " I 
know how you must feel, — the place is so altered.* ' 

"Yes,** observed Margaret; "and it will never 
be what it was again. It does not look the same." 

"I think even the blue sky has grown dim," said 
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Dora ; yet I like to look at it, because I can think 
that little Bose is there. But the sky will never be 
dim to 70U, Amy." 

"Why not?" asked Amy. "I know I must 
have a great many sorrows, just as other people 
have." . . ' 

" But," replied Dora, " I am sure it is something 
in. one's- o.wn.mind which causes iU The earlji 
often looks gloomy whm there is really nothing .the 
matter ; but I do not think the sky would, if we 
never did wrong : and tha^ is the reason why I do 
not think/ it ever will' to. you." . ■ - . 

'^Indeed, Dorai" exclain^Bd Amy; "you .dctn't 
know any thing about me : and you will find out 
§on>e day how bad J 'am,." : 

"I don't wiabi to find it o^t^^ swd Dora. "It 
pleases me to jbeUeve t!|^ere are some people in the 
world who al\if ays do righti" .1 » . 

" Then you £^aU believe it c( mamma, sa^ Mfsl 
Walton^ and Miss Morton," said An|y« 

"I don''t like to AinfcL.of Emily,," f^cdDora, 
." When will she let tis go an^ talk to her ? " 

"I -hope she mil, eoon,"' said Margaret.: *^It 
quite weighs 'upon my mind.'' , , . 

. " I told her, yes^^ijday,: that, you wished it>" an- 
swered Amy; "and then she said you thought 
a grea.t deal j^ojy^ aboi^t things, thai^^ herself, and she 
did not like you to be distressed ; and that she had 
thought you would have understood her feelings by 
her manner at Jflreakfast and dinner." 

" That will not quit^ please my aujit,". s^4 Mar- 
garet., *JI promised her I woul4 ppeak .io Emily 
myself; and 1 do wish very much to do, what she 
likes," ■ . - .. . - 

, "'jphere.is Mi^ Mprtpn just [ OGiBskag. down the 
steps," said Aipy : perhaps, if, I ^<ere .to. gQ awa^,. 
you would Uk)5 to say, sawtetiiiftg.^Wi.'! : • : 
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Margaret rathel^ hesitated, feeling half ashacmed 
when the bJ)portunity was given her; but Dora urged 
that there might be no delay: and Amy went into 
another walk. 

" I fancied," said Einily, as she caine up to them, 
" that Amy was with you. Mr. Walton is in the 
house, and wishes to see her." 

I will go and <iall her," said Bbra ; " she is only 
gone into one of th^ "back walks." 

Emily begged she "wroiild not trouble herself ; but 
Dora felt quite pleased with the opportunity of 
showing her a little attention : and Margaret and 
Emily were left alone. Margkret was extremely 
embarrassed ; and Emily, perceiving that something 
was the matter, made a few passing observations on 
the beauty of the weather. 

Margaret's answers were short, for her mind was 
pre-bccttpied ; ^nd it was liot till she ^aw Dora re- 
turning that she summoned courage to say, " You 
would not let me speak to you before ; but X must 
tell you now, I am so very sorry, — and I have 
wished so much that jovL should kiiow it." 

" fcdeed, I have known it," replied Emily ; " and 
I hoped you would have, understood from my man- 
ner how Kttie I have thought about it. We have 
both been suffering too mi^ph not to feel for each 
other ; arid I have had you in my mind very often, 
and wished that I could have comforted you." 

" But it was not only that," continued Margaret ; 
wanted to say, and so 4^d Dora too, that we 
know we have often been very unkind, and done a 
great many wrong things ; and we should be much 
happier if you would say that you forgive us." 

"Will you?" said Dora, who had been walking a 
few paces by theit side. 

"I do not like to say it," replied Emily: "it 
seems now as if I had no right to do it. All the 
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pleasure I have known for the last two years has 
been found in your family ; and what I feel now is 
thankfulness that it has been so much greater than 
I deserve." 

" But we did not make you happy," said Dora. 
" You would have been miserable if it had not 
been" 

" For Rose," continued Emily, firmly. " I do not 
know, indeed, how I should have felt without her ; 
but with her I had, at times, all that I dared desire : 
and now God has given me blessings for which I 
can never be sufficiently grateful." 

" Yes," said Dora : " Amy is a blessing to every 
one." 

" And you are blessings, too," replied Emily, in 
a tone of deep interest and kin<hies8. " You do not 
know the satisfaction you are affording me now ; and 
you may be unspeakable blessings to your parents." 

" We shall not know what to do when you are 
gone," said Margaret ; " and my aunt and Amy also." 

" Your mamma will recover herself by-and-by, 
I have no doubt ; and then we shall be so near, it 
will be scarcely Hke a separation." 

"There was one thing," said Dora, "which I 
thought I would ask you ; but I am afraid you will 
not tell me if you had rather not." 

" I will tell you really, though," replied Emily. 
" I always try to say exactly what I mean." 

" Then do you think, sometimes, if we go to the 
cottage, you would be able to hear us play, and 
look at our drawings ? We shall be so very much 
at a loss without you." 

"I trust," said Emily, "that my being away will 
make but very little difference to you in those tlungs ; 
you know I shall not be so far off but that I can 
come to you, or assist you whenever it will give 
you the smallest pleasure." 
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Dora expressed her thanks, and felt how little she 
deserved such kindness ; and Margaret hoped that 
she would not leave them jet. " Every thing will 
seem a great deal worse then," she said. 

" Mrs. Herbert intends staying with your mamma 
while she continues so ill, I believe," replied Emily; 
" but when she is better, I heard Colonel Herbert 
say, he should like to go directly to the cottage." 

" Do you know what Dr. Bailey thinks about 
mamma ? " asked Margaret. 

He says that she requires change, but she is not 
equal to the exertion of moving." 

" I wish we might go somewhere before Frank 
returns to school," observed Dora. " He has had 
such melancholy holidays." 

" Should you like to go to London ?" said Emily. 

Margaret started at the idea. " Oh ! no, — not to 
London ; any place but that." 

" I thought you wished it once," said Emily. 

" Yes ; but things are altered since then. I shall 
never wish to go there." 

Emily looked surprised ; but she did not inquire 
the reason of Margaret's sudden alteration of feel- 
ing, thinking it was most probably caused by the 
loss they had all sustained ; and remarking that Mr. 
Walton might perhaps wish to see them before he 
went away, she proposed that they should go into 
the house. The mention of London brought many 
sad reflections to Margaret's mind ; and while slowly 
following her sister and Emily, she began to think 
of Miss Cunningham, and to wonder what her 
feelings had been upon learning all that had hap- 
pened, and whether the idea that she had been the 
origin of it had occurred to distress her. " Do you 
thmk Lucy will go to London without us?" she 
said to Dora. 

" She will never go at all, if she does not," re- 

VOL. U. TJ 
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plied Dora. "Papa will not consent to her being 
with us again as she used to be." 

" She will be very sorry about it," said Margaret. 

" Oh ! it will not signify to her. She will find 
other persons to suit her just as well ; and she will 
go to gay parties, and drive about in the parks, and 
forget us, and every thing about us." 

" Not every thing," said Margaret. " I am sure 
she cannot forget every thing. She must feel for 
us." 

" Perhaps she may care, for a day or two ; but it 
is not her way to think on any subject long. Do 
you think it is ?" added Dora, turning to Emily, and 
moving aside to allow her to pass before her into 
the house. 

" I hope it may be, by-and-by," was the reply ; 
" but I am afraid she has not been taught to think 
much as yet." 

" There is one of the Bochford servants coming 
down the avenue now," said Dora. " Perhaps he 
has brought a note or a message." 

" I suppose he is only come as usual to inquire 
for mamma," said Margaret. "Morris says Lord 
Bochford has sent nearly every day." 

There was, however, a note for Margaret, which 
was given her just as she was about to go into the 
drawing-room, but there was no time to read it till 
Mr. Walton was gone. 

He did not stay long, for he had seen Mrs. Har- 
rington, and was anxious to return home to keep an 
engagement; but he was very much pressed to 
repeat his visit, especially by Mrs. Herbert, who 
hoped that seeing him might be effectual in exciting 
Mrs. Harrington's interest. "I think," she said, 
" that my sister will take more notice of you another 
time: I remarked to-day that she listened more 
than usual to what you were saying." 
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Mr. Walton promised to return, if possible, the 
next day ; and then, taking his leave, Margaret was 
at liberty to read Miss Cunningham's note. It was 
short, and Margaret thought cool, although there 
were many expressions of sympathy for the family. 
" Her brother," she said, "had begged her to write^ 
but she had not much to say, though she was ex- 
tremely sorry for them, and hoped that Mrs. Har- 
rington had not been very angry with Margaret. 
She expected soon to be able to drive over to 
Emmerton, and, in the mean time, should be very 
glad to hear of them all." 

" I would not give much for Miss Cunningham's 
affection after such a note as that," said Dora. 

" What did you expect from her ? " asked Emily. 

" I don't know, exactly ; but any one might have 
written it: and after being with us so much, I 
think she might have said something more. I did 
not imagine she cared for me at all, but I thought 
she had some feeling for Margaret" 

" Do you think it cool ? " said Margaret, turning 
to Emily. 

" Rather," she replied : " but you could scarcely 
have supposed she would have written in any other 
way." 

" Why not ? " asked Amy. 

" Because it is seldom people feel much for sorrows 
that are not present to them. If Miss Cunningham 
had been with us for the last ten days she would 
probably have cared very much more." 

" She is so selfish," observed Dora ; " she never 
can sympathise with any one." 

"Indeed," replied Emily; "I think she would, 
if she were taught to do it." 

"How can persons be taught to feel?" said 
Dora ; " it must come naturally to them." 

" Not quite. The feelings are certainly given to 
u 2 
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US originally, but they may be very much increased 
by action. If Miss Cunningham were once taught 
to do little trifling kindnesses for her friends she 
would soon feel for them. You know it is almost a 
proverb that benefactors are fond of those on whom 
they confer favours." 

'* I dare say you may be right,** said Dora ; " but 
I cannot imagine that Lucy Cunningham will e^er 
be anything but a cold, hard-hearted, disagreeable 
girl. Margaret perhaps may find out her virtues 
some day or other, but I am afraid I never shaH", 

Margaret was silent; — she was vexed and disap- 
pointed, but did not like to own it; and she was so 
fully aware of her unkindness to Emily, that she 
expected Lucy to be the same, forgetting how 
differently they had been circumstanced. Miss 
Cunningham's preference had flattered her, whilst 
she believed it real ; but she was now beginning to 
perceive that where selfishness is the foundation of 
the character no trust can be placed in any pro- 
fessionb of affection. 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 

It was about three weeks afterwards, during which 
time nothing particular had occurred to vary Amy's 
life at £mmerton, that Margaret received a second 
note from Miss Cunningham, which gave her much 
greater vexation than the former. It was written 
more naturally, but the tone was one of considerable 
annoyance. 

Lord Bochford, at Mr. Cunningham's request, had 
settled that the journey to London should be post- 
poned another year; as, upon consideration, he 
thought Lucy too young to join in any amusements, 
and not sufficiently advanced in her education to 
profit by masters. The French governess was, 
therefore, to be dismissed, and another provided, 
who might be more equal to instruct her. ^ 

" This is the most provoking part of the whole 
business," wrote Miss Cunningham. " Madame 
was the kindest creature possible, and allowed me 
to do j ust as I chose in every thing ; and now I shall 
be pestered from morning till night by a stiff, 
formal, odious Englishwoman. And I must say, 
Margaret, that it is a very great deal your doing ; 
at least, I am sure, if I had not gone to Emmerton, 
nothing of the kind would have been thought of ; 
and George has grown so disagreeable lately, he is 
not to be endured.** 

" It would be strange," said Dora, when Margaret 
showed her the note, " if, after all, we should go to 
London, now that Lucy is obliged to stay at home." 

Margaret was unprepared for the idea, for she had 
u 3 
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not been so much with her father as Dora, and was, 
therefore, not aware of the conversation that had 
lately passed between him and Mrs. Herbert. Dora 
could not give her any certain information ; but she 
knew that a plan was in agitation for some change ; 
and she had overheard Colonel Herbert urging' her 
father to try London. The reason of this was, not 
simply that Mrs. Harrington reqtdred a different 
scene to r^eve her spirits, but that it was also con- 
sidered advisable to have the benefit of further 
medical advice. She had, indeed, partly recovered 
her interest in every-day occurrences, but her nerves 
had been so much shaken, that but little discern-^ 
ment was needed to discover how much she was 
altered. The necessary orders for the arrangement 
of the house were given as usual, but she had en- 
tirely lost the quick, restless activity which had for- 
merly made her notice even the minutest inattention 
to her wishes; and when her morning occupations 
were over she would sit abstracted and silent for 
hours, having apparently neither the power nor the 
inclination to move. Every noise startled, and every 
exertion was a trouble to her ; her days were 
gloomy, and her nights disturbed : and her husband 
could not but have many anxious fears for the fu- 
ture, if she were to continue long in such a state. 
The only thing which really seemed to rouse and 
comfort her was the conversation of Mr. Walton, 
whose visits at the Hall were now almost of daily 
occurrence. At first she had allowed him in si- 
lence to talk to Mrs. Herbert ; but, after a time, her 
interest in his observations was awakened; and 
Mrs. Herbert, perceiving it, took frequent oppor- 
tunitieft of leaving them together: and although 
the result of these interviews was as yet but slightly 
l^pparent, they gave Mrs, Herbert many sanguine 
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hopes that they might, eventually, be of infinite 
service. 

As Mrs. Harrington's health improved. Colonel 
Herbert became desirous of returning to the cottage, 
for he longed to enter upon the plajQ of life which 
he had so often pictured to himself; and he was 
afraid that, whilst Mrs. Herbert remained at Em- 
merton, she would continue to exert herself far 
beyond her strength. It was impossible, also, that 
Miss Morton should recover her spirits whilst in a 
place where everything reminded her of little Rose ; 
lor although Amy was her constant companion, her 
occupations were gone, and her feelings unsettled: 
and Colonel Herbert, who watched her with in- 
terest, saw in her subdued, melancholy countenance 
an additional inducement for hastening his depar* 
ture. Mrs. Harrington strongly objected to the 
idea of going to London, when the proposition was 
first made ; but her husband's uneasinesi^ at length 
prevailed on her to consent, much to the distress 
of Margaret, who could look forward to nothing 
but gloom in a journey undertaken under such dif- 
ferent circumstances from what she had originally 
anticipated. " I wish," she said to Dora, when the 
plan was mentioned as positively settled, " that my 
uncle had proposed anything else ; there might have 
been a little pleasure in going to some other place, 
but there can be nothing but dulness and misery 
in London." 

" Yes," said Dora ; " I really think that some- 
times having what we wish is a punishment to us : 
not that I ever cared for London as you did, Mar- 
garet ; but I used to fancy that it would be nice to 
see all the sights." 

" I will never wish again," said Mai^aret ; " it 
only makes oi^e disappoii^ted when the time comes, 
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I suppose now we shall go to a dull, quiet part of 
the town, and not see any one." 

" And have lessons/' continued Dora, " without 
any person to help us, as Emily would have done ; 
and be engaged aU day besides in attending upon 
mamma." 

Margaret remembered her conversation with 
Miss Cunningham, when she had been threatened 
with almost precisely the same kind of life ; and it 
was impossible not to feel that what Dora had said 
might be true : her punishment seemed, indeed, to 
have -been sent in the partial gratification of the 
wishes she had so wrongly indulged. 

" How I envy Amy," she exclaimed. " Every 
thing will be delightful to her, and every thing wiU 
be wretched to us." 

" Amy deserves happiness," said Dora. " K we 
were to change places to-morrow, we should not 
feel as she does." 

" No," replied Margaret. " I don't think I should 
quite like living in that small cottage, and having 
things so different from what they are here ; but 
she does not care about it." 

" I think she used to do so," said Dora : " but I 
am sure she must have seen lately that luxuries are . 
no comfort when people are unhappy. It is not 
because of the cottage being smaller, that I think 
we should not be happy if we lived there, but be- 
cause we are not at all like Amy." 

" Of course not," replied ISIargaret : " what two 
people in the world are alike ? And then we have 
been brought up so differently." 

"A great many people are alike, though," said 
Dora ; " my aunt, and uncle, and Emily are, and 
Mr. Walton, too : and I would rather think and feel 
as they do than live in a palace." 
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" Would you?" said Margaret ; " I am not sure 
about that." 

" But, indeed," replied'Dora, " it must be better. 
I never thought about It till I knew Amy 5 but now 
I am quite certain. All such persons seem to carry- 
about their happiness with them." 

Not always. I have seen Amy unhappy ; and 
Emily Morton, we all know, has been miserable." 

" Yes," said Dora ; " but I am sure it is not like 
our unhappiness. There is always something to 
comfort them, because they think their troubles are 
sent them, and that they shall be happy when they 
die, even if they are ever so miserable now. I could 
bear anything if I did not think it would last for 
ever." 

"But how should it?" said Margaret. "You 
know everything will come to an end at some time 
or other." 

" Oh I Margaret," exclaimed her sister, " please 
don't talk so." 

" Why not ? it is true." 

" No," replied Dora ; " it cannot be true to 'say 
that troubles will come to an end when we die, if 
we have not tried to do right. Amy put it into my 
head to think about it, one night, when I wa^ with 
her as she was going to bed. She said that sleep 
was like death, and perhaps we might never wake 
again : and ever since that I have never gone to 
sleep without remembering it ; and sometimes I be- 
come so frightened." 

" I should be frightened too," said Margaret, if 
" I thought about it : but I never do ; it is very 
disagreeable." 

" Amy does not think it disagreeable," answered 
Dora. " She told me that same night how happy 
she was when she went to bed ; and that she thought 
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angels watched over her. Oh ! how I wish I could 
be like her!" 

" It makes me uncomfortable to think of it^" said 
Margaret. " It must be impossible." 

" I should be glad to try, though," replied Dora. 
" I never saw any one else who made me wish it 
half as much. Almost all other good persons we 
have known have been so much older : and I never 
believed it was possible to be so good when one was 
so young." 

" It will be very nice to have her here again 
when we come back from London," said Margaret ; 
" and Emily Morton, too. I could never bear this 
place now if it were not for them." 

At this instant Amy ran hastily into the room — 
evidently the bearer of some news which she was 
anxious to communicate. " Do you know," she 
exclaimed, " when you are going." 

" No," replied Dora. " Papa, I think, has written 
about a house, but he has not had an answer." 

" The answer is just come," continued Amy ; 
" and there is some reason why you must hasten, 
rather : so my uncle says. I believe you must take 
the house from next Monday ; and therefore you are 
all to leave Emmerton on Tuesday, and to be in 
London on Wednesday." 

" So very soon," said Dora, looking grave. 

" I was in hopes you would like it," replied 
Amy. " I know you did not wish it at first, but I 
fancied when the time came you really would be 
glad. Frank is delighted, because my uncle says he 
shall stay a day or two extra with you in London 
before he goes to school." 

" And you will go back to the cottage," said Dora. 
" What a happy party you will be !" 

" Not Miss Morton," replied Amy : " I don't 
think she will smile heartily for some time to come. 
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But mamma wishes her to have eyerjthing just as 
she likes ; and we are to walk to the cottage this 
afternoon to give some orders about her room, and 
then we are to call at the Rectory." 

" I should like to go with you," said Dora ; " but 
mamma will want me at home; there will be so 
many things to be done now the time is so short. 
Are you quite sure it is fixed ?'* 

I heard my uncle talking to papa about it ; and ■ 
he said some of the servants were to go on Monday 
to have everything ready for you. But, dear Mar- 
garet, don't look so very sad." 

" I cannot help it," said Margaret, bursting into 
tears. " Two months ago it would have given me 
such pleasure ; and now it is so miserable." 

" You will like it when you are there, I dare say," 
replied Amy. 

" Oh, no, how can I ? What will there be that 
will be pleasant ? with mamma ill, and in bad 
spirits, and not going out anywhere, or seeing any 
one." 

" Should you have liked it better if Miss Cun- 
ningham had been there at the same time ?" asked 
Amy. 

" No," replied Margaret, almost indignantly. " It 
will never give me any pleasure to be with her 
again. She does not care for me, or for any one 
but herself ; and she does nothing but blame me for 
everything that happens that she does not like. 
I wish sincerely I had never seen or heard of 
her ; perhaps then all might have been as it used 
to be." 

" It can do no good to think so now," observed 
Dora, sighing. " We had better make the best of it 
all, and go and ask mamma what orders we are to 
give to Morris." 

" Will Susan Reynolds go too, I wonder ?" said 
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Margaret. It would be rather nice having both of 
them," replied Dora. " Susan Reynolds is not to stay 
with us ; there will be nothing for her to do. Per* 
haps, Amy, my aunt will take her to the cottage." 

" No, she will not do that," answered Amy ; " be- 
cause I asked her about it yesterday, and she said it 
would be an additional servant ; and papa would not 
like it : but JVIrs. Saville, I believe, has determined 
on taking her ; and mamma thinks Susan will be 
quite contented with her by-and-by, though just now 
she is very unhappy at leaving ISCss Morton." 

" I am glad she is not going far away," said 
Dora. " I have liked her lately a great deal better 
than Morris." 

" I like her," observed Amy, " because she is so 
fond of Miss Morton, and was so kind and thought- 
ful the other day, when she was in such distress." 

Margaret's face flushed upon hearing this allusion 
to the suflering of which she had been the cause, for 
she could never think of it without pain ; and each 
day as she became more alive to Emiljr's goodness, 
she wondered more at her own selfishness. There 
was now, however, but little time for reflection — 
so much was to be quickly arranged in consequence 
of the hasty departure, that every moment was oc- 
cupied ; and Margaret began to forget her sorrow in 
the bustle of 'preparation. The excitement was of 
use also to Mrs. Harrington. She gave her orders 
with something like energy, and seemed to have 
recovered a portion of her former quickness of 
discernment ; yet Mrs. Herbert remarked little in- 
stances of consideration, which had before been quite 
foreign to her character. She herself collected many 
things that had belonged to little Rose, and giving 
them to Mrs. Herbert, requested that they might be 
kept for Miss Morton till after they were gone; 
and, on the day previous to the journey, she called 
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Emily to her room, and, after expressing how much 
she felt for the affectionate care that had always 
been evinced to her darling child, she put into her 
hands a gold locket, enclosing a bright curl of 
chestnut hair, which she begged might be worn for 
the sake of one who had been very precious to them 
both. Emily was more deeply touched by the tone 
in which this was spoken than even by the action 
itself. It told of a broken, humble spirit ; and much 
as she longed to comfort a mother's grief, she could 
not but rejoice in the effect that it appeared likely to 
produce on her character. 

" We shall see you again- to-morrow, as we pass 
the cottage," said Mrs. Harrington, when Emily had 
warmly tibanked her for this rememte*ance. " Colonel 
Herbert insists upon our calling ; but it will only be 
for a moment, as we shall have a long day's journey 
before us." 

" Perhaps," said Emily, " you would allow me 
to remain here to-night. I might be able to assist 
you : and it would be a pleasure to me to think that 
my last evening at Emmerton had been a usef^Q 
one." 

But Mrs. Harrington would on no account listen 
to the proposal. She saw that Emily was feeling 
very much even then ; and she knew that it would 
be far worse for her on the following morning, when 
the house would be left silent and deserted. " I 
shall be glad," she said, to think that we leave 
you comfortably settled, with friends who are so 
much interested about you : and I am sure neither 
Mrs. Herbert nor Amy would bear the thought of 
your staying behind." 

Emily did not press the proposal, for fehe was 
conscious that to act upon it would give her mueh 
pain ; but she employed the hour that elapsed before 
the carriage was ordered to taljL^ them to the cottage 
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in arranging different things for Dora and Margaret, 
which thej did not understand themselves, and which 
Morris thought herself too busy to attend to. 

The«ioment for departure at length arrived ; But 
Amy would not allow that she was saying " good- 
by," for she dwelt upon the thought of seeing her 
cousins the next morning. 

" It is good-by to Emmerton, though," said 
Dora. 

" Yes," replied Amy ; " and I don't like it at all, 
now it is come to the point. I shall always avoid 
the place till you return. It will be nearly the sum- 
mer then, I suppose, or, at least, it will be quite late 
in the spring." 

" You must write very often," said Dora : " it 
will be our greatest pleasure when we are shut up 
in London." And then, turning to Emily, she added, 
" I have no right to ask any favour of you ; but 
you do not know how glad we should be to hear 
from you. We should think then that you had 
quite forgiven us." 

^ " I cannot write for that purpose," said Emily, 
endeavouring to smile ; " but if you will let me tell 
you how I am, and what I am doing, for my 
own satisfaction, I think you will not find me 
negligent." 

" It seems," said Amy, " as if I had a great 
many things to say ; but every thing is ready, and 
papa and mamma are waiting. You will be sure 
and call to-morrow." 

Emily would have spoken again, but her heart 
was full. Even the prospect of her life at the cot- 
tage could not, at that moment, make her forget all 
that had once constituted the charm of Emmerton : 
and with a feeling of regard for Dora and Margaret, 
which a few months before she would have thought 
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it almost impossible to experience, silently and sadly 
followed Amy to the carriage. 

The fire blazed cheerfully in the breakfast-room 
at Emmerton Cottage on the following morning, 
and the sun shone brightly through the window, as 
if to prophesy that the gloom of the winter would 
speedily be passed away. And there were faces 
assembled round the table which suited well with 
the brilliancy of the weather. Even Emily, as she 
seated herself by Mrs. Herbert's side, and listened 
to her tones of kindness, and watched Colonel 
Herbert's attention to her most trifling wishes, 
could scarcely feel sad ; or if an occasional shadow 
crossed her mind, it vanished as she looked upon 
Amy, and saw the deep tranquil happiness ex- 
pressed in every feature of her coimtenance. It 
was the happiness not merely of external circum- 
stances, but of the inmost heart ; for Amy's recol- 
lections of the past were as peaceful as her hope for 
the future was unclouded; and the blessing of a 
holy, humble spirit was one which no wealth could 
have purchased. Many glances were turned to the 
window to watch for the carriage from Emmerton ; 
but breakfast was nearly over before it was seen' 
turning the corner of the lane. Amy ran to the 
door to beg that they would come in ; but Mr. Har- 
rington thought it better not, as they were already 
so much later than they had intended. The joint 
entreaties of Dora and Margaret at last, however, 
prevailed, though the permission was granted only 
for one instant. 

"I wished so much to do it," said Dora, "be- 
cause I want to fancy how you go on when we are 
in London ; and it will not seem natural to think 
that Emily is here unless I have seen her." 

"I can hardly believe that she is really living 
X 2 
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with us," replied Amy; "but I should be dread- 
fully sorry to think that it was not true." 

Dora's glance around the room was but mo- 
mentary, yet it was sufficient to make her feel how 
blest Amy must be with such a home, and such 
parents. " I could envy you, Amy, so very much," 
she said, after they had both spoken a few kind 
words to Emily, and urged her not to forget her 
promise of writing; "yes, I could envy you for 
every thing." 

" Not envy," said Colonel Herbert ; " you would 
not wish to deprive her of her blessings." 

"No," answered Dora; "but I would wish to 
share them : every one wishes for hapf)ines8." 

" And every one might find it," observed Colonel 
Herbert, "if they would but seek for it rightly. 
Perhaps, though, I was wrong in saying happiness ; 
but peace, which is the nearest approach to it on 
earth, is in every one's power." 

Mr. Harrington's voice was heard calling to his 
daughters to hasten ; and the conversation was ab- 
ruptly broken off. 

" What did your papa mean, Amy?" said Dora, 
as she stood upon the step of the carriage. "Just 
tell me, in one word, if you can, that I may think 
about it." . 

" He must have meant," answered Amy, " whiat 
I have often been told, that when people are good 
their hearts are at peace, and then no sorrow can 
really make them misisrable." 

Dora had not time to reply. The parting words 
were once more spoken; the carriage drove from 
the door ; and Ataj returned to her happy fireside, 
and the enjo}'ment of the blessing she had that 
moment described. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harrington returned with their fa- * 
milj to Emmerton ; and, to a careless observer, it 
might have seemed that the death of their child had 
produced but a passing impression upon their minds. 
The first bitterness of grief was gradually softened 
by time, and the daily occupations of life ; and calm- 
ness, and even cheerfulness, were at length restored 
to them. But the effects of their sorrow were not 
the less real, because exhibited in action rather than 
in words. They were to be seen in a constant ob- 
servance of family worship, in an increasing atten- 
tion to their children and servants, and in the 
untiring exertions which were made to assist Mr. 
Walton in providing for the comfort and instruction 
of the poor. The change was felt by every one 
within the reach of their influence ; but to Dora, it 
was a blessing beyond all price ; for Emmerton was 
so retired as to oblige her to depend entirely upon 
her home for happiness ; and in her parents she 
now met, not only with affection, but sjonpathy, 
and, from their, example, learnt to find her chief sa- 
tisfaction in the quiet performance of every- day 
duties. Of Miss Cunningham she saw but little, 
Mrs. Harrington being too fully alive to the defects 
of her disposition and education, to feel any longer 
inclined to cultivate an intimacy which had once 
been considered of so much importance ; and al- 
though Margaret's character differed too widely from 
Dora's to afford all that was required in a friend, 
her sister was enabled by continual watchfulness to 
bear with her failings, and cherish her better 
qualities, while the society of Amy gave her the 
great blessing of confidence and mutual interest, 
which formerly she had so much needed. 
X 3 
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And years passed on, and Emily Morton was still 
an inmate of the cottage. Amy no longer depended 
^ upon her instruction, but the blessing of her love 
and her example, when once felt, it was hard to part 
from ; and neither Colonel Herbert nor his wife 
could willingly consent again to cast upon the mercy 
of the world one who had gradually become dear to 
them as their eldest child. Colonel Herbert had pro- 
phesied truly, when he said that the summer of Emily's 
life was yet to come. The remembrance of Rose 
never faded from her mind, but it was blended with 
a calm and lasting gratitude for the mercy which 
had taken her in her innocence to a world where 
there was no sin ; and Amy's deep affection, and 
never-ceasing consideratioik for her happiness, filled 
up entirely the aching void, which would otherwise 
have been left in her heart. Neither was there any 
cause now to fear lest Mss Morton should be 
treated with ridicide or contempt at Emmerton, 
for the feelings with which she was there regarded 
were those of the truest esteem and regard; a 
regard heightened by the circumstances which had 
for ever associated her with the remembrance of 
little Rose. 

And of Amy herself what more need be said ? If 
the cottage had been a scene of happiness when 
shared only with her mother, its enjoyment was 
tenfold increased by the presence of her father 
and Miss Morton. Mrs. Herbert's health was, for 
some time, a source of anxiety ; but care, and the 
tranquillity of her domestic life, by degrees restored 
her natural strength, and Amy's mind was then 
completely at rest ; and although, as she grew up, 
the romance with which she had once* invested 
Emmerton partially vanishedj her pleasure in 
visiting it became more real as she felt, day by day, 
that her cousins were more fully her friends, an4 
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able to enter into her highest and purest pleasures. 
And there were times when even the visions of her 
childhood seemed realised. The chapel was opened 
for daily service whenever the opportunity offered ; 
and Amy could then yield to the influence of its 
hallowed beauty, without one sigh of regret, as she 
gazed not upon noble knights and high-born ladies, 
but upon those she best loved on earth, about to 
join in the solemn act of united worship, and to 
offer to their Maker, not only the sacrifice of their 
lips, but also of their hearts and lives. 

Amy's lot was indeed blest : blest in her parents, 
her relations, and her £riends ; but, above idl, blest 
in that she had been taught to remember her 
Creator in the days of her youth, and could look 
forward with calm confidence to the Divine sup- 
port in the " evil day," which must come upon all. 



THE END. 
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from the Earliest Period of the History of the Northern 
Sea-Kings to the Middle of the TwelfUi Century, 
commonly called the Heimshringla. Translated from 
the Icelandic of Snorro Sturlxsok, with Notes, and a 
Preliminary Discourse, by Samuel Laimg, Author of 
** A Residence in Norway," •* A Tour in Sweden,'* 
«* Notes of a Traveller,** &c. 3 vols. Svo. 

28. 

CHESS STUDIES: comprising One Thousand Games 
of Chess actually played ; presenting an unique Col- 
lection of fine Specimens of Chess strategy in every 
stage of the Game, and thus forming a complete 
Encyclopedia of Reference. Selected and arranged 
by George Walker. Medium Svo. 10«. 6d, 

29. 

THOMAS' MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS; con- 
taining the Author's recent Introduction and Notes. 
Complete in one volume, uniform with Lord Byron's 
Poems. With a New Portrait, by George Richmond, 
engraved in the line manner, and a View of SUperton 
Cottage, the Residence of the Poet, by Thomas 
Creswick, A.R,A. Medium Svo. ^1*. 
•4^* Also an Edition in 10 vols. fcp. Svo. with Portrwt, 
and 19 plates, 2/. 10«. ; morocco, Al IO5. 

" There Is no writer of the present age whose popularity more impera- 
tively demanded that his works should be made thus generally accessible 
than Thomas Moore ; and the present large octavo volume, one of the 
most beautifully got up publications of the kind that we have seen, con- 
tains the whole of his poetry, with the ' Epicurean,' printed from the roost 
recent collected edition ; adorned with an admirable engraving of perhaps 
the very best portrait of the bard ever painted, and a vignette of his resi- 
dence, Sloperton Cottage, quite ajplctorial treasure." MonUng Chronick, 
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LALLA ROOKH, an Oriental Romance. By Thomas 
Moore, Esq. Twentieth Edition. Medium 8vo. 
beautifully Ulustrated with 13 Engravings finished 
in the highest style of Art, 21«. ; morocco, 359. ; or, 
with India Proof Plates, 42«. cloth. 

31. 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH. Twenty-first Edition 
Fcp. 8to. with Four Engravings, from Paintings by 
Westall, lOf. 6d, ; handsomely bound in morocco, with 
gilt edges, 14«. 

S3. 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. New Edition, imp. 
8vo., illustrated with above 50 Designs by MacHse, 
etched on steel, 22. 2«. ; Proofion India Paper, 4/. 4«. ; 
before Letters (of Illustrations only), 6/. 6«. 

In the Spring, 

The Poetry and Designs will both be engraved, and each page sur- 
rounded with an Ornamental Boriier. 

SS> 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. Fifteenth Edition, 
with Engraved Title and Vignette, 10s. ; handsomely 
bound in morocco, with gilt edges, ISf. 6d, 

34. 

THE HISTORY OF IRELAND. By Thomas Mooek, 
Esq. Vols. 1 to 3, with Vignette Titles, 18«. 
To be completed in one more volume. 

*' Mr. Moore fortunately brings to his labours not only extensive learning 
In the rarely-trodden paths of Irish history, but strict impartialltv, ren- 
dered still more clear and uncompromising by an enobling love of fiborty. 
Every page of his work contains evidence of research ; and innumerable 
passages might be cited in proof of the independent and truth-seelcing 
spirit of the author.*' — Atheneeum. 

35. 

SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH iPOETS, from 
Chaucer to Withers. With Biographical Sketches, by 
R. SouTHzr, LL,D. 8vo. S0«. ; with gilt edges, 
3U. 6d. 

36. 

SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, from 
Ben Johnson to Beattie. With Biographical and 
Critical Pre&ces, by Da, Aikxn. 8vo. IBs ; with 
gilt edges, 208, 

\* The peculiar feature of these two works is, that the Poems included 
are printed entire, without mutilation or abridgment ; care being taken 
that such poems only are included as are fit for the perusal of youth, or 
for reading aloud. 
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37. 

HAND-BOOK OF TASTE ; or. How to Observe Works 
of Art, especially Cartoons, Pictures, and Statues. 
By Fabius Pictor. Second Edition. Fcp. 8yo. 35. 

** We have never met with a compendious treatise on art, and the prin- 
ciples which should guide taste in judging of its productions, that contained 
more excellent matter than this small unpretending volume. It is ex- 
pressly compiled for the instruction the public, and with a view to that 
era in art which the decoration of the new Houses of Parliament, and the 
present display of the cartoons in Westminster Hall, may be expected to 
create. It exhibits the opinions of the best artists and critics of all ages. 
It is not intended to instruct the student in art, though he xoaj profit much 
by its lessons, but to tell the observer how he may judge of the produc- 
tions of the fine arts. It is not flattering to set out with saying that Eng- 
land, in the art of design, is not only immeasurably behind Italy, bat falls 
short of what France aspires to, and Germany has accomplished ; but this 
is qualified by the admission that England is, nevertheless, quite capable 
of efficient progress. 

*' The following rules, and those which precede them, should be well 
conned over before visiting exhibitions, and afterwards stitched up with 
our catalogue." — Tait*s Magazine, 

38. 

THOMSON'S SEASONS. Editedby Boltok Cornet, Esq. 
Illustrated with Seventy-seven Designs drawn on Wood, 
by the following Members of the Etching Club : — 

J. Bell, Sculptor, J. C. Horsley, Frank Stone, 

C. W. Cope, J. P . Knight, C. Stonhouse, ' * 

Thomas Creswick, R. Redgrave, A. R. A. F. Tayler. ^ 

H, J. Townsend, T. Webster, A. R. A. 

Engraved by Thomson and other eminent Engravers. 
Square crown 8vo. 2 is.; in morocco, in the best manner, by 
Haday, 36ff. 

" Few works of the class have a fairer prospect of popularity than this 
new edition of Thomson, illustrated by the members of the Etching Club. 
Most of the designs are in accordance with the spirit of the author, — some 
of them beautiful. The landscape visnettes contributed by Mr. CreswIck 
entitle him to a first place as a book-iUustrator ; exhibiting a versatility of 
talent for which his wannest admirers could hitherto have hardly ventured 
to give him credit. Mr. F. Tayler is not far behind, as his designs at 
pp. 11, 12, and 26, will most satisfactorily prove ; and he comes onp step 
nearer historical art than Mr. Creswick, m right of his clever management 
of rustic figures. Messrs. Cope, Horslet, Redgrave, and Bkll, with all 
their true English feeling, and the grace of their conceptions, are a degree 
more ambitious. Mr. Bell's preparatory outline of * Spring * gives indi- 
cations of grace, poetry, and fancy, worthy of being earned to the highest 
perfection. This book is beautifully brought out ; the vignettes are from 
copper blocks, produced by the electrotype process. This gives a pecu- 
liarity of effect to the impressions more easy to perceive than to describe. 
Other of our classical poems are to follow, illustrated in a similar fashion. 
Mr. Bolton Corney's labours are not the less to be commended because 
thev are unobtrusive : the work Is extremely well edited, and therefore 
entitled to a place on the library shelf as well as on the drawing-room 
table." — Athemeum. 

Uniform with " Thomson's Seasons," 
GOLDSMITH'S POETICAL WORKS, illustrated with 

Engravings on Wood, from Designs by Members of 

the Etchinq Club. — In the Press. 
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AIKIN.-THE LIFE OF JOSEPH ADDISON. 

Illustrated by many of Ma letters and Private Papera never before published. By Lu< y 
Aikin. 2 rols. post 8to. with Portrait from Sir Godfrey Kneller's Picture. 18s- cloth. 
** BSUt Aikin hat not left a stone unturned, that her monument to one of our most polUhrd 
writert and complete mind* magf be fair, upright, and symmetrical. Her book contains tht- 
Jirst complete life of Addison ever put forth. As a literary biography it is a model; and ita 
pages are besides enriched by many hitherto unpublished letters of Addison."— Athenaum. 

ALLAN.— A PICTORIAL TOUR IN THE MEDITERRANEAN; 

Comprisinsf Malta, Dalmatia, Turkey, Asia Minor, Grecian Archipelago, Egnrpt, Nubia. 
Greece, Ionian Islands, Sicily, Itidv, and Spain. By J. H. Allan, Member of the Athenian 
Archteologfical Society, and of the Egyptian Society of Cairo. Imp. 4to. cuutaining upwards 
of 40 Lithographed Drawings, and 70 Wood Eugrarings, 8/. 3s. cloth. 

ADAM.— THE GEM OF THE PEAK; 

Or, Matlock Bath and its Vicinity : an Account of Derby ; a Tour from Derby to Matlock , 
Excursion to Chatsworth, Haddon, Monsal Dale, etc. etc.; a Review of the Geology of Derby- 
shire, and the Flora of the High and Low Peak. By W. Adam. 3d Edition 12mo. with Maps 
and Engravings, 6s. cloth. 

ADDISON.— THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS. 

By C. G. Addison, of the Inner Temple. 2d Edition, enlarged, 1 vol. square crown Svo. 
with Illustrations, 18«. cloth. 

ADDISON.— THE TEMPLE CHURCH IN LONDON : 

Its Historv and Antiquities. By C.G. Addison, Esq., of the Inner Temple, author of "The 
History ot the Knights Templars.'^ Square crown Svo. with 6 Plates, 5«. doth. 

ADDISON.— A FULL AND COMPLETE GUIDE, HISTORICAL AND 

DESCRIPTIVE, TO THE TEMPLE CHURCH. (From Mr. AddUon's "History of the 
Temple Church.'O Square crown Svo. Is. sewed. 

BAILLIE'S (JOANNA) NEW DRAMAS. 
3 vols. 8vo. 1^ 16f. boards. 

BAILLIE'S (JOANNA) PLAYS ON THE PASSIONS. 

3 rols. Svo. 1/. 6d. boards. 

BAINBRIDGE.— THE FLY-FISHER'S GUIDE. 

Illustrated by coloured Plates, representing upwards of 40 of the most useful Flies, 
accurately copied firom Nature. By G. C. Baiubriage. 4th edition, Svo. 10«. 6d. cloth. 

BAKE^ELU— AN INTRODUCTION TO GEOLOGY. 

Intended to convey Practical Knowledge of the Science, and comprising the most important 
recent Discoveries ; with Explanations of the Facts and Phenomena which serve to confirm or 
Invalidate various Geological Theories. Bv Robert Bakewell. fifth Edition, considerably 
enlarged, Svo.with numerous Plates and Woodcuts, 21«. cloth. 

BAYLDON.-ART OF VALUING RENTS AND TILLAGES, 

And the Tenant's Right of Entering and Quitting Farms, explained by several Specimens of 
Valuations; and Remarks on the Cvdtivation pnrsnea on Soils in different Situations. 
Adapted to the Use of Landlords, Land-Agents, Appraisers, Farmers, and Tenants. By 
J. S. Bayldon. 6th Edition, re-written and Enlarged, by John Donaldson. With a Chapter 
on the Tithe Commutation Rent-charge, by a Gentleman of much experience on the Tithe 
Commission. Svo. 10>.6tf. cloth. 

BAYLDON.— TREATISE ON THE VALUATION OF PROPERTY FOR 

THE POOR'S RATE; showing the Method of Rating Lands, Buildings, Tithes, Mines, 
Woods, Navigable Rivera and Canals, and Personal Property; with an Abstract of the 
Poor Laws relating to Rates and Appeals. By J. S. Bayldon, author of ** Rents and 
Ullages.*' 1 vol Svo. 7<< 6tf. boards. 

BAYNES.— NOTES AND REFLECTIONS 

During a Ramble in the EAST, an Overland Journey from India, Visit to Athens, etc. By 
C. R. Baynes, Esq., of the Madras Civil Service. Post Svo. 10*. 6d. cloth. 
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BEDFORD CORRESPONDENCE.— CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN, 
FOURTH DUKE OF BEDFORD, selected from the OrigiDals at Woburn Abbey: with 
Introdttctioiu bv Lord John Russell. 8vo. vol. 1 (1742-48) , 18«. cloth ; vol. 3 (1749-60) , 15«. cL 
** The $eeond volume of tkii publieation imeMet a correnomdenee having relation to the 
prriud from the Peace of Ais la-Chapelle to the death of George II. Its most remarkable 
portion heare upoM an important quegtion on which there esiat some differences of opinion at 
the present «m«, via, the intrigues lehich led to the junction of the Luke of Newcastle and 
Pitt, in 1757. The letters respecting the state of Ireland under the Ficeroj/altp of the l)uke 
of Bedfordf also kere^ are not a little interesting.**— Morning Herald. 

*•* rol. III. to complete the work, it in preparation. 

BELL.-THE LORD'S PRAYER AND THE BELIEF ILLUSTRATED, 

In a Series of Compositions. By John Bell, Sculptor, 4to. 8f . 6d. cloth. 
*«* The aboTe form Nos. 1 and 2 of Mr. Bell's " Series of Compositions from the Liturgy,*' 
and mhj be had separately, 3t. each. Published Monthly. No. 3, on January 1. 

BELL.— LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT ENGLISH POETS. 

By Robert Bell, Esq. 2 vols, foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12*. cloth. 

BELL.-THE HISTORY OF RUSSIA, 

From the Earliest Period to the Treaty of Tilsit. By Robert Bell, Esq. S vols, foolscap Sto. 
with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 

BELLAMY—THE HOLY BIBLE, 

Newly Translated from the Original Hebrew only. By J. Bellamy. 4to. Parts 1 to 8. 

BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 

Of the Society for th« Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. To be continued Quarterly, iu Half- 
volumes. 
Half. Vols. 1 to 4. 8to. 12f. each. 

Vi>1.8, Part I— Aiitelmi to Aristophanes. Bro. 12$. cloth. 
*•* Puhlished Quarterly.— The work will probably not exceed Thirty Volnme*. 
** This worh proceeds in a satisfactory manner. The number of new names is very con- 
siderable i and in the articfes which we have read, and of which we have been able to form an 
opinion, we have sometimes gained new information, and at others have teen the erroriof 
former authorities satisfactorily corrected."— Bntxtii Magazine. 

BISCHOFF.-PHYSICAL, CHEMICAL, AND GEOLOGICAL RESEARCHES 

on the Internal Heat of the Globe. By GustaT Bischoff, Ph. D. Professor of Chemistry in the 
Uuirersity of Bonn. 2 rols. Vol. I. 8to. Plates and Woodcuts, 10«. boards. 

BLACK'S PICTURESQUE TOURIST. 

And Road Book of Ensrland and Wales : with a general Travelling Map, Charts of Roads, 
Railroads, and interesting Localities, and engraved Views of the Scenery. Fcp.Svo. 10i.6tf. cL 

BLAINE.-AN ENCYCLOP/EDIA OF RURAL SPORTS; 

Or, a complete Account. Historical, Practical, and Descriptive, of Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, 
Racing, and other Field Sports and Athletic Amusements of the present day By Delabere 
P. Blaine, Esq., author of " Outlines of the Veterinary Art," " Canine Pathology," etc. etc. 
With nearly 600 Engravings on Wood, by R. Branston, from Drawings by Aiken, T. Land- 
seer, Dickes, etc. 1 thick vol. 8vo. pp. 1256, 2/. 10«. bound in fancy cloth. 

BLAIR'S CHRONOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL TABLES, 

From the Creation to the present Time. A New Edition, carefully corrected, enlarged, 
and brought down to the present time : and printed iu a convenient form. Under the revi- 
sion of Sir Henry Ellis, K.H. Principal Librarian of the British Museum. 1 vol. royal 8vo. 

BLOOMFIELD.— HISTORY OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 

By Thucydides. Newly Translated into English, and accompanied with very copious 
Notes, Philological and Explanatory, Historical and Geographical. By the Kev. S. T. 
Bloomfield, D.D. F.S.A. 8 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Plates, 22. 5«. boards. 

BLOOM FIELD. -THE GREEK TESTAMENT : 

With copious English Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory. By the Rev. 8. T. 
Bloomfield, D.D. F.S.A. 3d Edit, improved, 2 vols. 8vo. with a Map of Palestine, 40«. cloth. 

BLOOMFIELD.-COLLEGE AND SCHOOL GREEK TESTAMENT; 

With English Notes. By the Rev. S. T. Bloomfield, D D. Third Edition, greatly enlarged 
and very considerHbly improved, accompanied with a New Map of Syria and Palestine, 
adapted to the New Testament and Josephus, and an Index of Greek Words and Plirsses 
explained in the Notes. 12mo. Kb. 6<f. cloth. 

BLOOMFIELD. — CREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO THE NEW 

TESTAMENT: esnerially adapted to the use of Colleges, and the Higher Classes iu Public 
Schools; but also intended as a convenient Manual for Biblical Students iu general. By 
Dr. Bloomfield. Foolscap 8vo. 9t. cloth. 

BOY'S OWN BOOK (THE) : 

A Complete Encyclopiedia of sll the Diversions, Athletic. Scientific, and RecreaUve, uf Boy- 
hood and Youth. 19tii Edition, square 12mo., with many Engravings on Wood, 8f. M. boards . 

BRANDE.-A DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND ART; 

Comprising the History, Description, and Scientific* Principles of every Branch of Human 
Knowledge ; with the Derivation and Definition of all the Terms In general use. Edited by 
W. T. Brande, F.R.S.L. and E. ; assisted by Joseph Cauvin, Esq. The various departments 
are by Gentlemen of eminence in each. 1 verv thick vol. Svo. pp. 1362. Illustrated by Wood- 
engravings, 3/. bound in cloth. Loudon, 1842. 
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BRAY.-THE PHILOSOPHY OF NECESSITY; 

Or, the Law of ConseqaencM u ■ppUeable to Mental, Moral, and Social Science. By Charles 
Bray. 3 toU. 8to. U«. cloth. 

BREWSTER.—TREATISE ON OPTICS. 

By Sir David Brewster, LL.D. F.B.S. etc. New Edition. I vol. foolscap 8to. Vignette Title, 
and 176 Woodcnts, 6s. cloth. 

BRITTON.— THE ORIGINAL PICTURE OF LONDON: 

With a Description of its Envirotts. Re>edited and mostly re>written, by J. Britton, F.S.A. etc 
88th Edition, with upwards of 100 Views of Public Bnildlofs, Plan of the Streets, and Two 
Maps, 18mo. 9*. neatly bound ; with the Maps onfy, 6f . bound. 

BULL.-HINTS TO MOTHERS, 

For the Management of Health during the Period of Pregnancy and in the Lylng-ln Room { 
with an Exposure of Popular Errors in connexion with those subjecU. ByThomas Boll, M.D. 
Physician Accoucheur to the Finsbury Midwifery Institution, etc. etc. 3d Edition. 1 vol. 
foolscap 8to. enlarged, pp. 396. 7«. cloth. London, 1841. 

BULL.-THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN, 

In HEALTH and DISEASE. By Thomas Bull, M.D. Foolscap 8vo. 7$. doth. 
**An eMcellent guide, and de$erve$ to be generalijf known." 

Johnson's Medico Chirnrgical Rericw, Jaiy, 1843. 

BURNS.— THE PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY; 

Containing the Doctrines, Duties, Admouitious, and Consolations of the Christian Religion. 
By John Bums, M.D. F.R.S. 6th Edition, 12mo. 7«. boards. 

CONTENTS. 



the Future State of Happiness ; of Personal 
Duties { of Relatire Duties ; of the Duties 
Men owe to God s of the Admonitions and 
Consolations afforded by the Christian Re- 
ligion. 



Man is created for aFuture State of Happiness i 
on the Means by which a Future State of 
Huipiness is procured ; of wliat is required 
of Man that he may obtain a Future State of 
Happiness; of the Nature of the Future 
State of Happiness ; of the Preparation for 

BURDER.-ORIENTAL CUSTOMS, 

Applied to the Illustration of the Sacred Scriptures. By Samuel Burder, A.M. 8d Edition, 
with additions, foolscap 8to. 8«. 64f. cloth. 

CONTENTS. 



Houses and Tents— Marriage— Children— Ser- 
▼ants— Food and Drink— Uress and Clothing 
— Presents and Visiting— Amusements- 
Books and Letters-Hospitality— TraTelling 
—Respect and Honour— Agriculture— Cattle 



and Beasts— Birds. Insects, and Reptiles- 
Fruit and Wine— Kings and Government- 
War — Punishments — Religion — lime and 
Seasoni—Medicine— Funerals, etc. 



BUTLER.-SKETCH OF ANCIENT AND MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 

By Samuel Butler, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry ; and formeriy Head 
Master of Shrewsbury School. New Edition, revised by his Son, 8vo. 9s. boards. 
The pretent edition hat been eare/ully revised bf the authorU ton, and tuch alterationt 
introduced at eontiuuallp progreitive diteoveriet and the latest information rendered neeei- 
tarjf. Recent Traveli have been conitantlg eontulted where any doubt or difleultf teemed to 
require itf and tome additional matter hat been added, both in th* ancient and modern part. 

BUTLER.-ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 

By the late Dr. Butler. New Edition ; consisting of Twenty-three coloured Maps, firom a 
New Set of Plates. 8vo. with Index, 12«. half-bound. 

BUTLER. -ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY ; 

Consisting of Twenty-tliree coloured Maps. With Index. By the late Dr. Butler. New 
Edition. 8vo. 12(. half-bound. 

••* The above two Atlatet map be had, in One Folume,Aio. 24«. half -bound, 

CALLCOTT.~A SCRIPTURE HERBAL: 

With upwards of 120 Wood Engravings. By Lady CaUeott. Square crown 8vo., pp. 568, 
IZ. fif. cloth. 



** The latt two peart of her life were devoted to drawing the ipeeiment of the plautt, and 
collecting the but workt en botanp, to at tofurnith materialt for her latt booh-* The Scrip- 
ture Herbal'— the detign and character of which it at creditable to her philanthropp at itt 
orifin it honourable to the extent of her Biblical itudiet. The eaip gracefulnett of itt ttple, 
and itt elegant embellithmenti, maf lead many an inhabitant of the drawing-room or boudoir 
to * look from Nature up to Nature't Ood,' to ttudv hit ' unwritten lawt' in the natural world 
tn connemion with the written law of revelation/*— ¥rom a Memoir of Lady Callcott, in tho 
Annual Biography for 1842. 
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CATLOW.-POPULAR CONCHOLOCY; 

Or, the Shell Cabinet Ammsed : being an Introdnetloii to the modern 87«teHi of CoBchoiogj; 
with a sketch of the Natural Histonr of the Aaimala, an aceooat of the Formation of tne 
Shells, and a complete Deacriptire List of the Families and Genera. Br Agnes Catiow. 
1 Toi. fcap. 8ro. with 312 Wooifcvts. 10*. 6d. cloth. 

CAVENDISH'S (SIRH.) DEBATES OF THE HOUSE OF COmmONS. 

During the Thirteenth Parliament of Great Britain, eommonlv eaited the Unreported 
Parliament. To which are appended, IliustratioM of the ParlyimeotarT History of the 
Reign of George IIL, consisting of Unpublished Letters, Private Joonials, Memoirs, etc. 
Drawn up from the Original MSS., br J. Wright, Esq., Editor of the Parliamentary 
History of England. In 4 rois. royal 8vo. Vol. 1 is now readv, S6«. cloth. The work 
is also published in Parts, 6s. each', of which Six are now publisiicd. 
** Reports flJflS—lTJif eonstitHt* a valuable addition to Hantard't Deiatea, and 

eontain maeh emriom mtatter— inter ofJa, upwards qf one hundred new speeekee of Burtef 
thept in fact, go far to Jill up a hitherto hopeless gap in our Parliamentarv historp —and 
the publication ^ with its important appendices, does great honour to the skill and induatrp 
of the discoverer and ftfKor.**— Quarterly Review. 

CHALENOR.— POETICAL REMAINS OF MARY CHALENOR. 

Fcp. 8to. 4t. cloth. 

CHALENOR. -WALTER GRAY, 

A Ballad, and other Poems ; including the Poetical Remains of Mary Chalenor. 9d Edition, 

with Additions, fcp. 8to. 6«. cloth. 
" The poems aresweetlp natural; and^ though on topics often sungf breathe a tenderness 
and melaneholp which are at once soothtng and consolatorp.'*^lAtenrf Gaiette. 

CHINA.-THE LAST YEAR IN CHINA, 

To the Peace of Nanking: as sketched in Letters to his FHenda, by a Field Officer actively 
employed in that Country. With a few concluding Remarhs on our Fast and Future Policy 
in China. 2d Edition, revised. Foolscap 8vo. with Map, 7«. cloth. 

CHINESE NOVEL. — RAMBLES OF THE EMPEROR CHINC TIH IN 

KEANG NAN : a Chinese Tale. Translated byTkin Shen ; with a Preface by James Legge, 

D.D. Svols. post 8vo. 21s. cloth. 
*' These rambles of the Haroun Alrasehidof the Celestial Empire give a verp CKriow, and, 
at the present moment, a peeuliarlp interesting view of Chinese optnionSt usages, and insti- 
tutions."— Tiit's Magaslne. 

CLAVBRS.—FOREST LIFE. 

By Mary Clavers, an Actual Settler; author of *' A New Home, Who'll Follow?" 3 vols, 
fcap. 8vo. pp. 643, 13s. cloth. 

COLTON.^LACON; OR, MANY THINGS IN FEW WORDS. 

By the Rev. C. C. Colton. New Edition, 8vo. 13t. cloth. 

CONVERSATIONS ON BOTANY. 

9th Edition, improved, pp.303, foolscap 8vo. with 33 Plates, 7*-M. cloth; with the Flatea 
coloured, 12f . cloth. 

The object of this worh is to enable children and poung persons to acquire a knowledge nf 
the vegetable productions of their native countrp, bp introducing to them, in a fauAUar 
manner, the principles of the lAnnman Spstem of Botanp. For this purpose, the arrangemen t 
of hinnmus is bricflp CMplained: a native plant of each class, with a few egceptions, is 
examined, and illustrated bp an engraving f and a short account is added of some of the 
principal foreign species. 

CONVERSATIONS ON MINERALOGY. 

With Plates, engraved by Mr. and Mrs. Lowry, from Original Drawings. 8d Edition, enlarged^ 
3 vols. ISmo. 14«. cloth. 

COOLEY.^THE HISTORY OF MARITIME AND INLAND DISCOVERY. 

By W. D. Cooley, Esq. 8 vols, foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, I8s. cloth. . 

COPLAND.— A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE; 

Comprising General Pathology, the Nature and Treatment of Diseases, Morbid Structures, 
and the Disorders especially incidental to Climates, to Sex, and to tlie different Epochs of 
Life, with numerous approved Formulae of the Medicines recommended. By James (Copland, 
M.D.. Consulting Physician to Queen Charlotte's Lyins-in Hospital ; Senior Physician to the 
Royal Infirmary for Children ; Member of the Royal College of Physicians, London ; of the 
Medical and Chirurgical Societies of London and Berlin, etc. Publishing in Parts, of which 
the Ninth will be published on December 1. 



CROCKER'S ELEMENTS OF LAND SURVEYING. 

Fifth Edition, corrected throughout, and considerabij improved and modemized, by 
T. 6. Bunt, Land Surveyor, Bnstol. To which are added, TABLES OF SIX-FIGURE 
LOGARITHMS, etc., superintended by Richard Farley, of the Nautical Almanac EsUblish- 
mcnt. 1 vol. poat 8vo. 12« cloth. 
*•* The work tkroughout It entirety revised, and much new matter hat been added t there 
are new ehaptert, containing very fvll ana minute Direetlon$ relating to the modem 
Practice of Surveying, both with and without the aid of angular instruments. The method 
of Plotting Estates, and casting or computing their Areas, are described, etc. etc. The 
chapter on Levelling also is new. 

CROWE.-THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, 

From the Earliest Period to the Abdication of Napoleon. By B. E. Crowe, Esq. StoIs. 
foolscap 8to. with Vignette Titles, 18«. cloth. 

DAVY (SIR HUMPHRY).— AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY: 
With Notes by Dr. John Davy. 6th Edition, 8vo. with 10 Plates, \6s. cloth. 

CONTENTS: 

Animal Origin ^ Manures of Mineral Origin, 



Introduction; The General Powers of Matter 
wliich Influence VegeUtion : the Organiza> 
tion of Plants ; Soils ; Nature and Constitu- 
tionof the Atmosphere, and its Influence 
on Vegetables j Manures of Vegetable and 



or Fossil Manures ; Improvement of Lands 
bv Burning ; Kzperiments on the Nutritive 
Qualities of different Grasses, etc. 



DE CUSTINE.-THE EMPIRE OF THE CZAR, 

Or, Observations on the Social, Political, and Religioaa State of llnasfa, and iu Prospects, 
made during a Journey through that Empire. By th« Marquis De Custlne. Translated from 



the French. 8 vols. poatSro. SU. M. cloth. 



r imposing effect. The aristoeratieal opin tons of a . De Custine aha impart s 
, ». .. ' shitt - ' • . - . 



character to his sentiments; as his politeness rejineshis taste and gives an air of decorum to 
-norals, without mod\fyint his French eo»^<f«ne«."— Spectator. 

A remarkable book, full of livelv, curious, extractable matter. The Marquis it a clever. 



** A remarkable book, full of livelv, eurtous, eitractable matter. The Marquis it a clever, 
spirited writer; and his point and brilliancy are kept, his happy hits given, and his vehement 
indignation in no way compromised, in this emcellent translation."— &xaxa!incr. 



his morals, without modifying his French eo»^<f«ne«."— Spectator. 
" " .... full of livelv, curious, extractable 

iS point and brilliancy are kept " 

indignation in no way compromised, in this emcellent 

DE LA BECHE.-REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF CORNWALL, DEVON, 

AND WEST SOMERSET. By Henry T. De la Beche, F.R.S. etc., Director of the Ordnance 
Geological Survey. Published bv Order of the Lords Commissioners of H. M. Treasury. 
8vo. with Miqw, Woodcuts, and 12 large Plates, 14f. cloth. 

DE MORGAN.— AN ESSAY ON PROBABILITIES, 

And on their Application to life Contingendes and Insurance OflSces. By Aug. De Morgan, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6*. cloth. 

DENDY.— THE PHILOSOPHY OF MYSTERY. 

By W. C. Dendy. 1 vol. 8vo. 13«. cloth. 

DOCTOR (THE), ETC. 

5 vols, post 8vo. SI. ISf . cloth. 
** Admirably at the mystery of the * Doctor' hat been preserved up to the present moment, 
there is no longer any reason for affecting seeresy on the subject. The author is Robert 
Southey ; he acknowledged the fact shortly before his last illness to his most cenddential 
friend, an M.P. of high character. In a private letter from Mrs. Southey, dated February 
27,1843, she not only states the fact, but adds that the greater part of a simth volume had 

}:one through the press, and that Southey looked forward to the pleasure of drawing her 
nto it as a contributor; giving her full authority to oMrm that her husband is the author.'* 

Robert Bell, Esq., fn The btory Teller, iVo. 1. 
DODDRIDGE.-THE FAMILY EXPOSITOR; 

Or, a Paraphrase and Version of the New Testament : with Critical Notes, and a Practical 
Improvement of each Section. By P. Doddridge, D.D. To which is prefixed, a life of the 
Author, by A. Keppis, D.D. F.R.S. and S.A. New Edition, 4 vols. 8vo. If. 16«. cloth. 

DONOVAN.— TREATISE ON CHEMISTRY. 

By Michael Donovan, Esq. M.R.I.A. Fourth Edition. 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. with Vignette 
lltle, 6«. cloth. 

DONOVAN.— A TREATISE ON DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

By M. Donovan, Esq. M.R.I.A., Professor of Chemistry to the Company of Apothecaries in 
Ireland. 2 vols, foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12«. cloth. 
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DOVER.- LIFE OF FREDERICK II. KING OF PRUSSIA. 

By Lord Dorer. 2d Edition, 3 toIi. Svo. with Portrait, 38$. bourds. 

DRUMMOND.-FIRST STEPS TO BOTANY. 

Intended u popular I UoAtratiooB of the Science, leadinr to Its stndf ac a branch of general 
edacatlmi. Bjr J. L. Droaunoad, M.D. 4th Edit. 13mo. with nunerou Woodevts, 9*. boards . 

DUHRING.-THE ART OF LIVING. 

By Dr. H. Duhring. Post 8to. St. cloth. 
**Happf U life when $03tmd kealthf pure feellnrtt rational thourhttt «"<f noUe deeda, 
eomblne to emalt its eartkly eonue. Then man mlmo$t rtPemU in hlvuelf the image of Mf 
Deitg, and hit home beeomet a paradise." 

DUNHAM. -THE HISTORY OF THE GERMANIC EMPIRE. 
B7 Or. Donham. 3 roll, foolscap 8to. with Vignette Titles, 18*. cloth. 

DUNHAM.-THE HISTORY OF EUROPE DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 

By Dr. Dnnham. 4 vols, foolscap 8to. with Vignette Titles, 1/. 4s. cloth. 

DUNHAM.-THE HISTORY OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

By Dr. Dunham. £ toIb. foolscap 8to. with Vignette Titles, II. 10s. cloth. 

DUNHAM.-THE HISTORY OF DENMARK, SWEDEN, AND NORWAY. 

By Dr. Dunham. 3 rols. foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 18«. cloth. 

DUNHAM.-THE HISTORY OF POLAND. 

By Dr. Dunham. 1 rol. foolscap 870. with Vignette Title, 6f . cloth. 

DUNHAM.-THE LIVES OF THE EARLY WRITERS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

By Dr. Dunham, R. Bell, Esq., etc. etc. 1 vol. foolscap 8to. with Vignette Title, 6«. cloth. 

DUNHAM, ETC.-THE LIVES OF BRITISH DRAMATISTS. 

By Dr. Dunham, R. Bell, Esq., etc. 3 vols, foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth 

EGERTON.— A TREATISE ON PHOTOGRAPHY; 

Containing the latest Discoveries appertaining to the Dagnerreotype. CompUed from Com* 
muuicKtlona by MM. Daguerre and Arago, and other Kminent Men of^ Science. By 
N. P. Lerebonrs, Optician to the Observatory, Paris, etc. Tiranslated by J. Egerton. Post 
8vo. with Plate of Apparntus, 7t. 6d. cloth. 

ELLIOTSON.— HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY : 

With whieh is incorporated much of the KlementaryPart of the '* Institutiunes PhysiologicaB" 
of J. F. Blumenbach, Professor in the University of Gottingen. By John Elliotson, M.D. 
CauUb. F.R.S. Fifth Edition. 8vo., with numerous Wood-cuts, 2/. 2(. cloth. 

ENGLISHMAN'S HEBREW AND CHALDEE CONCORDANCE OF 

THE OLD TESTAMENT; being an attempt at a Verbal Connexion between the Original 
and the English Translations : with Indexes, a List of the Proper Names aud their occur- 
rences, etc. etc. 3 vols, royal 8vo. cloth, 3/. 13*. M. ; large paper, 4/. 14«. M. 

FAREY.-A TREATISE ON THE STEAM-ENGINE, 

Historical, Practical, and Descriptive. By John Farey, Enjj^neer. 4to. Illustrated by 
numerous Woodcuts, and 26 Copper*plates. 61. 6t. In boards. 

FERGUS. -THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 

From the Discoverr of America to the Election of General Jackson to the Presidency. By the 
Rev. H. Fergus. 3 vols, foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Htles, 12(. cloth. 

FIELD. - POSTHUMOUS EXTRACTS FROM THE VETERINARY 

RECORDS OF THE LATE JOHN FIELD. Edited by his Brother, William Field, Vete- 

rinary Surgeon, London. 8vo. 8«. boards. 
*•* Thete Records eontttt of Selections from a vast number of Manuscript papers andeasetf 
extending over a period of tuentjf jfcart, and treat of most of the diseases iueldental to 
Horses. 

FORD.-THE NEW DEVOUT COMMUNICANT, 

According to the Church of hnglaod , containing an Account of the Institution, Prayers, and 
Meditations, before and after the Administration, and a Companion at the Lord's Table. By 
the Rev. James Furd, B.D. 7th Edit., 18mo. 3*. 6d. bound in cloth, gilt edges ; fcap. Sro. 
3«. 6d. bound. 

FORD.^ CENTURY OF CHRISTIAN PRAYERS, 

On FAITH, HOPE, and CHARITY : with a Morning and Evening Devotion. By the Rev . 
James Ford, B.D. 8d Edition, 18mo. 4s. cloth. 
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FORSTER.-STATESMEN OP THE COMMONWEALTH OF ENGLAND. 

With Bu Introdnctory Treatise on the Popular Prog^resa in English History. By John Forster, 

Esq. 6 7o1b. foolscap 8to. with Original Portraits of Pym, Eliot, Hampden, Cromwell, and an 

Historical Scene after a Pictore by Cattermole, 1/. 10*. cloth. 
The Introductory Treatise, Intended as an Introduction to the Stadj of the Great Clril War in 

the Seventeenth Century, separately, price 2(. 6<f. sewed. 
The above S vols, form Mr. Forster's Portion of the Lives of Eminent British Statesmen, bv Sir 

James Mackintosh, the Right Hon. T. P. Courtenay, and John Forster, Esq. 7 vols, foolscap 

8vo with Vignette Titles, 21. 2$. cloth. 

FOSBKOKE.— A TREATISE ON THE ARTS, MANNERS, MANUFAC- 
TURES, and INSTITUTIONS of the GREEKS and ROMANS. By the Rev. T. D. Fosbroke, 
etc. 3 vols, foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12m. cloth. 

FRANKUM.— DISCOURSE ON THE ENLARGED AND PENDULOUS 

ABDOMEN, shewing it to be a Visceral Affection, attended with Important Consenuences 
in the Human Economy; with cursory Observations on Diet, Exercise, and the General 
Management of Health : for the use of the Dyspeptic. By Richard Frankum, Esq. Surgeon. 
The Second Edition, augmented, with a Dissertation on Gout, suggestluf new Physiological 
Views as to its Cause, Prevention, and the l>est Course of Treatment. Foolscap 8vo. pp. 126, 
6t. cloth. 

GLEIG.— LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT BRITISH MILITARY COM- 
MANDERS. By the Rev. G. R. Gleig. 3 vols, foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 

GLENDINNING. — PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE CULTURE OF THE 

PINE APPLE. By R. Glendinning, Gardener to the Right Hon. Lord Rolle, Bicton. 12mo. 
with Plan of Pinery, 5#. cloth. 

GOOD.— THE BOOK OF NATURE. 

A Popular Illustration of the General Laws and Phenomena of Creation. By John Mason 
Good, M.D. F.R.S. etc. 3d Edition, corrected, 3 vols, foolscap 8vo. 24f . cloth. 

GRAHAM.- ENGLISH; OR, THE ART OF COMPOSITION 

explained in a Series of Instructions and Examples. By G. F. Graham. Foolscap 8vo. pp. 348, 
7s. Lloth. 

GRAHAM.— HELPS TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR; 

Or, Easy Exercises for Young Children. By G. F. Graham, author of "English, or the Art 
of Composition." Foolscap 8vo. illustrated with Engravings on Wood, 3«. cloth. 
** Mr. Graham's * Hetpt to EngUsh Grammar' tsill be found a good elementary book} and 
the numerout engravings vhicn it contains must render it extremely attractive to the 
* Young Children^' for whose use these * Easy Exercises' are designed. The arrow, icAicA is 
for the first time adopted in a work of this sort, to illustrate the connexion, by action or 
motioHf between persons and things, is a happy iif^a.'*— Brighton Gazette. 

GRATTAN.— THE HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS, 

From the Invasion by the Romans to the Belgian Revolution in 1830. By T. C. Grattan, Esq. 
1 vol. foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 6s. cloth. 

GRAY.— FIGURES OF MOLLUSCOUS ANIMALS, 

Selected from various Authors. Etched for the Use of Students. By Maria Emma Gray. 
Vol. I. pp. 40, with 78 plates of Figures, 128. cloth. 

GRAY AND MITCHELL'S BIRDS.-THE GENERA OF BIRDS; 

Comprising their Generic Characters, a Notice of the Habits of each Genus, and an exten- 
sive List of Species, referred to their beveral Genera. By George Robert Gray, Acad. Imp. 
Georg. Florent. Soc. Corresp. Senior Assistant of the Zoological Department, British 
Museum ; and author of the '* List of the Genera of Birds," etc. etc. Illustrated with 35U 
imperial 4to. Plates, by David William Mitchell, B.A.— /» preparation. 
V Publication will commence when One Hundred Subtcribers' Names have been obtained 
Prospectuses may be obtained of all Booksellers i a Specimen may be seen at the Publisheis. 

GREENER.— THE GUN; 

Or, a Treatise on the various Descriptions of Small Fire Arms. By W. Greener, Inventor of 
an Improved Methodof Firing Cannon by Percussion, etc. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15«. boards. 

GREENER.— SCIENCE OF GUNNERY, 

As applied to the use and Construction of Fire Arms. By William Greener, author of "The 
Gun," etc. With numerous Plates, las. cloth. 

GRIGOR.— THE EASTERN ARBORETUM: 

Or, Register of Remarkable Trees, ^eats. Gardens, etc. in the County of Norfolk. With 
Popular Delineations of the British Syiva. By James Grigor. Illustrated by 60 Drawings of 
Trees, etched on copper by H. Ninham. 8vo. 17«. 6tf. cloth. 
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GUEST.— THE MABINOCION, 

From the Llrfr Coch o Hergest, or Red Book of Hergest, and other ancient WcUh MSS. 
with an EngUsh Translation and Notes. By Lady Charlotte Gnest. 
Part 1.— Containing the Lady of the Fountain. Geraint, the Son of Erbin. Royal 8to. with 
Royal 8to. with I^-simile and Woodcuts, 8f . Fac-simile and Woodcnts, 8«. 

Part 4.— Containing the Ronuuice of Kilhwch 
Parts.— Containing PerednrAbETrawc ; aTale and Olwen. Royal 8vo. with 4 lUastrations 

of Chiralry. Royal 9fO. with Fac-simile and and Fac-simile, 8f . 

Woodcuts, 8$. Part 6.— Coutiduiug the Dream of Rhonabwy, 

and the I'ale of Pwyll Prince of Dyved. 
Part 3.— Containing the Arthurian Romance of Rojral 8vo. 8«. 

GUIDE TO ALL THE WATERING AND SEA-BATHING PLACES OF 

GREAT BRITAIN: containing full and accurate Descriptions of each Place, and of the Curio 
slties and strildng Objects in the Enrirons ; and forming an agreeable and useful Companion 
during a residence at any of the places, or during a summer tour in quest of health or pleasure : 
with a Description of toe Lakes, and a Tour tnrough Wales. New Edition, including the 
Scotch Watering Places, 1 thick rol. 18mo. illustrated by 94 Views and Maps, 15t. bound. 

GWILT.— AN ENCYCLOP/EDIA OF ARCHITECTURE; 

Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By Joseph Owilt, Esq. F.S.A. Illustrated with 
upwards of 1000 BngraTings on Wood, from Designs by J. 8. Gwllt. In 1 thick vol. 8vo. 
containing nearly 13UD closely-printed pages, 2/. 12«. 6d. cloth. 

HALL.— NEW GENERAL LARGE LIBRARY ATLAS OF FIFTY-THREE 

MAPS, on Columbier Paper; with the Dirisions and Boundaries carefully coloured. Con- 
structed entirely from New Drawings, and engraved by Sidney Hall. New Edition, thoroughly 
rerised and corrected ; including all the Alterations rendered necessary by the recent Official 
Surreys, the New Roads on the Continent, and a careful Comparison with the authenticated 
Discoveries published in the latest Voyages and Travels. Folded in half. Nine Guineas, half- 

«.-^j^r|(^^ r. V.WL. J. . 



bound in russia ; full size of the Maps, Ten Pounds, half-bound in 

HALSTED.— LIFE AND TIMES OF RICHARD THE THIRD, 

as Duke of Gloucester and King of England t in which all the Charges against him are care- 
fully investigated and compared with the Statements of the Cotemporary Authorities. By 
Caroline A. Halsted, author of " The Ufe of Margaret Beaufort." 2 vols, with sn original 
Portrait never before published.— /n the pre$$. 

HAND-BOOK OF TASTE | 

Or, Httw Id ObfotnWtiKkt tit Attj especially Cartoons, Pictures, and Statnes^nAy Fabins 

" ITii kamt ntwr Ml leiih ft C'immtnMous treatise on arf, and the pttneipUs whirh should 
ffmtdi iMtt tmjudging^ tf Hi ft^mtions. that contained more emeellent matter than this 

auitfli nnpTftrndfrtf vtltfMie. It U rrpreutjf compiled for the instruction of the public^ and 
iPith ii r lriK ta th^t era in art whlrk the decoration of the new Houses of Parliament, and the 
fT, i- rt <Si*pia]f of Ike eartoitfa in Westminster Mailt mag be erpected to create. It exhibits 
f.i .,..ij,i,.!Ji Bf r*r kt*t srtUii (im4 critics of all ages. It U not intended to instruct the 
iff.fr iff nrt, thouffk wmt^ prujit much bjf its lessouSt but to tell the observer how he 
mnv ii'd^i^ tif fA< /tT(trfnf(fi>jHf \;_f f?ir Mnearts. It is not Jlatterinr to set out with taging that 
Ett^fffHti^ in ihe fiTt of cfi'iu"^ oftonlg immeasurably behind ftalwf but falls short of what 
Franef an^tiret lo^ and iii-T"\ <" u ^ rr liceomplished ; but this is qualified by the admUsion that 
Entj^fami it, npuvriAf 2pjf» r jji .j'W* of efficient progress."— TtiVi Magaane. 

IL^>!<AItD — TROUT AND SALMON FISHING IN WALES. 

Jlv 4t. a. ITrVMAanU Vj.K\i*. '..w.K.L . hith. 

HAiaoliltT.-THE DOCTRINE OF THE DELUGE; 

vjEi.biLnriiii.: Oil- SiTlpmr:)! Aixfaiiiit from the Doubts which have recently been cast upon it 
byki i^u L>^<;^i u i^J i: 1 1 In. r 1 1 1 u y i ii-e Rev. L. Vernon Harcourt. 2 vols. 8vo. Xs. cloth. 

HARFORD.— LIFE OF THOMAS BURGESS, D.D. F.R.S., ETC. 

Late Lord Bishop of Salisbury : including an extensive Religious and Literary Correspon- 
dence. By John S. Harford, Esq. D.C.L. FX.8. 2d edition, with additions, fc<u>. 8vo. 
with Portrait, 8s. 6d. cloth. 
HAWKER.-INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 

In all that relates to Guns and Shooting. Bv Lieut. Col. P. Hawker. 8th ediUon, corrected, 
enlarged, and improved, with numerous Explanatory Plates and Woodcuts, 8vo. 1/. 1«. cloth. 

HENSLOW.— THE PRINCIPLES OF DESCRIPTIVE AND PHYSIOLO- 
GICAL BOTANY. By J. S. Henslow, M.A. F.L.S. etc. 1 vol. foolscap 8ro. with Vignette 
Title, and nearly 70 Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. 

HERSdHEL.-A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY. 

By Sir John HerscheL New Edition. 1 vol. fcap.Svo. Vignette Title, 6«. cloth. 

HERSCHEL. — A PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE ON THE STUDY OF 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By Sir John Herschel. New Edition. 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. with 
Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 

HINTS ON ETIQUETTE AND THE USAGES OF SOCIETY: 

Tl^th a Glance at Bad Habits. By Ayotyof. «« Manners mske the Man.'* 26th Edition, 
rerised (with additions) by a Lady of Rank. Foolscap 8vo. 2i. 6d. handsomely bound in fancy 
cloth, i^lt edges. 

General Observations ; Introductions— Letters of Introduction— Marriage- Dinners— Smoking; 
Snuff— Fashion— Dress— Music— Dancing— Conversation— Advice to Tradespeople— Visiting : 
VisitingCards-Cards-Tattiiiig— of General Society. 
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HOARE.-A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE 

GRAPE VINE ON OPEN WALLS. By Clement Hoare. Sd Edition, Svo. J: 6d. clotli. 
CONTENTS. 

Introduction ; Obierrations on the present Method of Cnltivatinff Grape Vines on open Walls ; 
on the capability and extent of tne Fruit-bearing Powers of the Vine ; on Aspect ; on Soil ; 
on Manure ; on the Construction of Walla ; on tbe Propagation of Vines i on the Pruning: of 
Vines : on the Training of Vines ; on the Management of a Vine during the first five years of 
its growth; Weelcly Calendarial Register; General Autumnal Prunings; on the Winter 
Management of the Vine ; on the Planting and Management of Vines in tne Public thorough- 
fares of Towns ; Descriptive Catalogue of twelre sorts of Grapes most suitably adapted Tor 
Culture on Open Wails. 

HOLLAND.— PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION; 

Or, Considerations on the Course of life. Translated from tbe French of Madame Nccker de 
Saussure. Bv Miss Holland. 3 Tols. foolscap 8to. 19f. dd. cloth. 
*•* The Third volume^ forming an appropriate eonelHiion to thejlrit fwo, teparatelp^'l$.M' 

HOLLAND.— A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURES IN METAL. 

By John Holland, Esq. 8 vols, foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, and about 800 WoodcaU, 
18*. cloth. 

HOLLAND.— MEDICAL NOTES AND REFLECTIONS. 

By Henry Holland, M.D. F.R.S. etc. Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Physician 
Extraordinary to the Queen, and Physician in Ordinary to His Royal Highness Prince Albert. 



HOOKER.— THE BRITISH FLORA. 

In 2 vols. Vol.1.; comprising the Phienogamons or Flowering Plants, and the Ferns. By Sir 
William Jackson Hooker, K.H. LL.D. F.R.A. and L.S. etc. etc. etc. 6th Edition, with 
Additions and Corrections ; and 173 Figures, illustrative of the Umbelliferous Plants, the 
Composite Plants, the Grasses, and the Perns. Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 603, with 12 Plates, 14*. plain ; 
with the plates coloured, 24j. cloth. 
Vol. II. in Two Parts, comprising the Cryptonmia and the Fungi, completing the British 
Flora, and forming Vol. V., Parts 1 and 3, of Smith's English Flora, 24«. boards. 

HOOKER.— COMPENDIUM OF THE ENGLISH FLORA. 

3d Edition, with Additions and Corrections. By Sir W. J. Hooker. 13mo. 7«. 6<f. cloth. 
THE SAME IN LATIN. 6th Edition, 13mo. 7«- 6<l. 

HOOKER.— ICONES PLANTARUM ; 

Or, Figures, with brief Descriptive Characters and Remarks* of New and Rare Plants, 
selected from the Author's Herbarium. By Sir W.J. Hooker, K.H. LL.D. etc. 4 vols. 8to. 
with 400 PUtes, &l. 12*. cloth. 

HOOKER AND TAYLOR.— MUSCOLOGI A BRITANNICA. 

Containing the Mosses of Great Britain and Ireland, systematically arranged and described ; 
with Plates, illustrative of the character of the Genera and Species. By Sir W. J. Hooker 
and T.Taylor, M.D. F.L.S. etc. 2d Edition, 8vo. enlarged, 31«. M. plain ( 3/. 3«. coloured. 

HOWITT (MARY).— STRIFE AND PEACE; 

Or, Ufe in Norway: the H Family : Axel and Anna, etc. Translated by Mary Howitt, 

from the Swedish of Miss Bremer, author of ** The Neighbours," ** Tlie Home," "The 
President's Daughters," etc. 8 vols, post 8vo.— iVeor/jr readp. 

HOWITT rMARY).— THE HOME j 

Or, Family Cares and Family Joys. By Frederika Bremer. Translated by Mary Howitt. 

2d Edition. 3 vols, post 8vo. 21«. boards. 
** Miu Bremer pouenety beyond anp other Uviug writer of her tlant^ the power of realising 
to the imagination every individual ike introduces. There is seareelv a single person in her 
multitudinous groups that does not stand out palpabljf in his living linrantents. The minute 
fldelitp of her details, the vivid distinctness with which every mental struggle and secret 
emotion is traced: the moral beatsty and womanlu puritp which steadily illuminate her narra- 
tive t and the calm Christian phUosophp out of which all its earnest lessons of truth, and 
Justice, and resignation, and serene wisdom, are drawn, must receive implicit admiration on 
all ikantf*."— Examiner. 

HOWITT (MARY;.-THE NEIGHBOURS: 

A Story of Every-day Life in Sweden. Br Frederika Bremer. Translated by Mary Howitt. 
3d EdiUon, revised, 2 vols, post 8vo. 18«. boards. ^ 

HOWITT (MARY).— THE PRESIDENT'S DAUGHTERS, 

Indndlng NINA. By Frederika Bremer. Translated by Mary Howitt. 3 vols, post 8vo. 
31«. 6d. boards. 

** * The President's Daughters' is everp wap worthy of the author of * The Home,* and 
* The Neighbours.* It is distinguished bp the same llfe-lihe and truthful shetehes, the s-^me 
distinctness of individual portraitures, a power of description, whether of character or of 
scenery, which, without being elaborate, ts at once true to nature, and in harmony with the 
human mind, aid a purity of thought and feeling arising not from ignorance of the actual 
world, but from the supremacy of those better principles which constitute the glory of our 
nature."— Eclectic Review. Nov. 
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HOW ITT.— THE RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND. 

By WilUam Howitt. New Edition, medimn 8ro. with EnffraTings on Wood by Bewlclt and 
Williams, uniform with "Visits to Remarkable Places," doth. 

CONTENTS. 



The Forests of England. 
Habits, Amusements, and Condition of the 
People ; in which are introduced Two New 
Chapters, descriptive of the Rural Watering 
Places, and Education of Rural Population. 

HOWITT —VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES 



life of the Aristocracy. 
Life of the Agricultural Population. 
Picturesque and Moral Features of the Country. 
Strong Attachment of the English to Country 
Life. 



Old Halls, Battle-Flelds, and Scenes Ulustrative of Strilcing Passages in English History and 
Poetry. By William Howitt. New Edition, medium Svo. with 40 lUustrations by S. Willlanu, 
21». cloth. 

SECOND SERIES, chiefly in the Counties of DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND, with a 
Stroll alonsr the BORDER. 1 vol. medium 8vo. with upwards of 40 highly-finished Woodcuts, 
from Drawings made on the spot for this Work, by Messrs. Carmicnael, Richardsons, and 
Weld Taylor, 31s. cloth. 

HOWITT.— THE RURAL AND DOMESTIC LIFE OF GERMANY: 

With Characteristic Sketches of its chief Cities and Scenery. Collected in a General Tour, 
and during a Residence in that Countrr in the Years 1840-42. By William Howitt, author 
of "The Rural Life of England," "Visits to Remarkable Places." "The Boy's Country 
Book," etc. 1 rol. medium 8ro., with above 60 Illustrations, 31s. cloth. 
" fFe eordiallf record our conviction of the value of Mr. Howitt'$ volume, and ttronglf 
recommend itt earlp pern$al. It it both instructive and entertaining^ and will be found to 
familiarise the English reader with forms nf character and modes oj social life, vastly differ- 
ent from anything witnessed at Aomtf."— Eclectic Review. 

HOWITT.— THE STUDENT-LIFE OF GERMANY. 

From the Unpublished MS. of Dr. Cornelius. By William Howitt. 8vo. with 34 Wood- 
Engravings, and 7 Steel Plates, 21s. cloth. 
•»* This Volume contains Forty of the most famous Student Songs^ with the Original Music 
adapted to the pianoforte by fVinhelmeger. 

HOWITT.- COLONISATION AND CHRISTIANITY: 

A Popular History of the Treatment of the Natives, in all their Colonies, by the European*. 
By William Howitt. 1 vol. post 8vo. lOt. 6d. cloth. 

HOWITT.— THE BOY'S COUNTRY BOOK: 

Being the real Ldfe of a Country Boy, written by Himself ; exhibiting all the Amusements, 
Pleasures, and Pursuits of Children in the Country. Edited by William Howitt, author of 
*' The Rural Life of England," etc. 2d Edition, fcap 8vo. with about 40 Woodcuts, St. cloth. 

HUDSON.— THE PARENT'S HAND-BOOK; 

Or, Guide to the Choice of Professions, Employments, and Situations i c*mta!ning useful 
and practical information on the subject of placing out Young Men, and of obtl^ning their 
Education with a view to particular occupations. By J. C. Hudson, Esq., author of ** Plain 
Directions for Making Wills." Fcap. 8vo. pp. 254, 6s. cloth. 
** This volume will be found useful to any parent who is painfully meditating upon that 
difficult subject f how and where he can best place his sons in the worM."— Specutor. 

HUDSON.-PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING WILLS 

In Conformity with the Law, and particularly with reference to the Act 7 Wm. IV. and 1 Vict, 
c. 26. To which is added, a clear Exposition of the Law relating to the Distribution of Per- 
sonal Estate in the case of Intestacy ; with two Forms of Wills, and much useful Information, 
etc. By J. C. Hudson, of the Legacy Duty Office, London. 12th Edition, corrected, with 
Notes of Cases jadidally decidea since the above Act came into operation. Foolscap 8vo. 
2«. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 

HUDSON.-THE EXECUTOR'S GUIDE. 

By J. C. Hudson. 8d Edition, foolscap 8vo. Ss. cloth. 

*»* The above two worhs may be had in I volume, price 7$. cloth. 

INGEMANN.— KING ERIC AND THE OUTLAWS; 

Or, the Throne, the Church, and the People, in the Thirteenth Centurv. By Ingemana. 

Translated from the Danish by Jane Frances Chapman. 3 vols, post 8vo. 1/. lis. 6tf. boards. 
" Full of incident and adventure. We recollect few nove hin which the attention of the 
reader is more quiehly interested or more deeply absorbed. The characters are Hruch off 
vith a shrewd intelligence^ and contrast admirably s and the whole tale is original^ lively, 
and varied in no common degree."— Court Journal. 

JACKSON.— PICTORIAL FLORA; 

Or, British Botany Delineated, in 1500 Lithographic Drawings of all the Species of Flowering 
Plants indiffenous to Great Btitaln ; illustrating the descriptive works en English Botany of 
Hooker, lindley. Smith, etc. By Miss Jackson. 8vo. 15«. cloth. 

JACKSON. ETC—THE MILITARY LIFE OF FIELD-MARSHAL THE 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K.G. ETC. ETC. By Mnjor Basil Jackson, and Captain 
C. Rochfort Scott, late of the Royal Staff Corps. 2 vols. Svo. with Portraits and numerwus 
Plans of Battles, 80«. cloth. 
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JAMES.->A HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF EDWARD THE BLACK PRINCE, 

And of TarlouB ETentt connected therewith, which occurred dnrin? the Reign of Edward III. 
Kinr of Eng^land. By O. P. R. James, Eaq. Sd Edition, 8 vols, foolscap avo.with Map, 15«. 
doth. 

JAMES.-LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT FOREIGN STATESMEN. 

BvG.P. R. Jamea, Esq., and K. E. Crowe, Esq. fi vols, foolscap 8ro. with Viffnette Titles. 
80«. cloth. 

LORD JEFFKEY.-CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
By Francis Jeffrer, 'now one of the Judires in the Court of Session in Scotland. 4 rols. Bro. 
48s. cloth. 

JOHNSON.-THE FARMER'S ENCYCLOP/EDIA, 

And DICTIONARY of RURAL AFFAIRS; embracing all the recent Dlscoreries in Agrl- 
cnltunl Chemistry; adapted to the comprehension of nusdentific Readers. By Cuthbert 
W. Johnson, Esq., F.R.s. Barrister-at-Law, Corresponding Member of the Agricultural 
Society of KOnigiberg, and of the Maryland Horticultural Society , Author of seveTal of the 
Prize Essays of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, and other Asrlcultural Works ; 
Editor of the Farmer's Almanack," etc. 1 thick vol. 8wo pp. 1824, illustrated by Wood 
Engravings of the best and most improved Agricultural Implements. 2f. 10«. cloth. 

KANE.— ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY; 

Including the most Recent Discoveries and Applieations of the Sdenee to Medicine and 
Pharmacy, and to the Arts. By Robert Kane, M.D. M.R.I. A. Professor of Natural Philosophy 
to the Royal Dublin Sodety. 1 thick volume, 8vo. with 236 Woodcuts, 24t. cloth. 

KATER AND LARDNER.-A TREATISE ON MECHANICS. 

Bv Captain Kater and Dr. Lardner. New Edition. 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. Vignette Title, and 
Id Plates, comprising 224 distinct figures, 6$, cloth. 

KEIGHTLEY.-THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

By Thomas Kdghtley, Esq. In 2 vols. 12mo. pp.1206, 14*. cloth; or bound, 16«. 

F»r the eonvenienee 6/ Schoolt the volume$ vlll alwayt be $old separatelff. 

KEIGHTLEY.-AN ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

By Thomas Kdghtley, Esq., author of "A History of England," "Greece," **Rome," 
" Outlines of History," etc. etc. 12mo. pp. 864, 6$. bound. 

KEIGHTLEY.— THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

By Thomas Kdghtley, Esq. Third Edition, 12mo. pp. 508, 6«. 6<f. cloth, or Jt. bound. 
ELEMENTARY HISTORY of GREECE, 18mo. pp. 364, 3«. 6tf. bound. 

KEIGHTLEY.— THE HISTORY OF ROME, 

To the end of the Republic. By Thomas Kdghtley, Esq. Third Edition, ISmo. pp. 512, 
6«. 6d. cloth, or 7«> bound. 

ELEMENTARY HISTORY of ROME, ISmo. pp. 294, 8>. 6tf. bound. 



KEIGHTLEY.— THE HISTORY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 

From the Accession of Augustus to the End of the Empire in the West. By Thomas Keightley, 
Esq. ISbno. pp. 466, 6». 6a. cloth, or 7<> bound. 
QUESTIONS on the HISTORIES of ENGLAND, Parts I. and 11., pp.66 each; ROME, 
8d edition, pp. 40 ; GREECE, 3d edition, pp. 42. ISmo. sewed, U. each. 

KEIGHTLEY.-OUTLINES OF HISTORY, 

From the Earliest Period. By Thomas Keightley, Eso. New Edition, corrected and con- 
siderably improved, foolscap 8vo. pp. 468. 6«. cloth j or 6f. M. bound. 

KIFPIS.-A COLLECTION OF HYMNS AND PSALMS, 

For Public and Private Worship. Selected and prepared by A. Keppis, D.D., Abraham Rees, 
D.D., the Rev. Thomas Jervis, and the Rev. T. Morgan. To whieh is added, a Supplement. 
New Edition corrected and improved, 18mo. 6«. bound. 
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KIRBY AND SPENCE.— AN INTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY 

Or, Elementg of the Natural History of Iiiaects: compriaing an account of noxiouB and 
naeful InsecU, of their Metamorphoses, Food, Stratagems, Habitations, Societies, Motions, 
Noises, Hibernation, Instinct, etc. B7 W. Kirby, M.A. F.R.S. & L.S. Rector of Barham ; 
and W. Spence, Esq., F.R.8. & L.S. 6th Edition, corrected and considerably enlanred, 
2 TOls. 8vo. If. lit. M. cloth. 
The Jlnt two volumei of the ** IntrodueUon to Entomologg^' are now publUhed tu a 
$eparate worA, dhtinct from the third and fourth uolumeSt and, though much enlarged, 
at a eonHderable rednetion of price, in order that the numeroua ela$i of reader$who confine 
their itudjf of in$eet$ to that of their mannen and economy, need not be burthenrd with the 
cott of the technical portion of the vorh relating to their anatomg,phg»iologif, etc. 

KNAPF.— GRAMINA BRITANNICA; 

Or, Representations of the British Grasses : with Remarks and occasional Descriptions. B7 
I. L. Knapp, Esq. F.L.8. & A.S. 2d Edition, 4to. with 118 Plates, beautifully coloured, 
pp. 2S0, S/T 16«. boards. 

LAINO.-.A TOUR IN SWEDEN 

In 1838; comprising Observations on the Moral, Political, and Economical State of the Swedish 
Nation. By Samuel Laing, Esq. 8to. 12s. cloth. 

LAINO.— NOTES OF A TRAVELLER 

On the Social and Political State of France, Prussia, Switzerland, Italy, and other parts of 
Europe, during the present Century. By Samuel Laing, Esq. 2d Edition, 8vo. 16s. cloth. 

LAINO.^OURNAL OF A RESIDENCE IN NORWAY 

During the years 1834, 1835, and 1836 1 made with a view to inauire into the Rural and Political 
Economy 01 that Country, and the Condition of its Inhabitants. By Samuel Laing, Esq. 
Sd Edition, 8to. 14«. cloth. 

LAINO.— THE CHRONICLE OF THE KINGS OF NORWAY, 

From the Earliest Period of the History of the Northern Sea Kini;s to tne Middle of the 
Twelfth Century, commonly called the Heimsliriugla. . IVanslated from the Icelandic of 
Snorro Sturleson, with Notes, and a Preliminary Discourse, by Samuel Laing, author of 
" A Residence in Norway," «• A Tour In Sweden," and Notes of aTrayeller.*' 

Preparing for publication. 

LARDNER»S CABINET CYCLOP/EDIA; 

Comprising a Series of Ori^nal Worics on History, Biography, Literature, the Sciences, Arts, 
and HanuftkCtures. Conducted and edited by Dr. Lardner. 
The Series complete in One Hundred and Thirty-three Volumes, 89/. 18«. (Three Volumes 
remain to be published.) The Worlcs separate, at 6«. per volume. 

LARDNER.— A TREATISE ON ARITHMETIC. 

By Dr. Lardner, LL.D. F.R.S. 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6<. cloth lettered. 

LARDNER.— A TREATISE ON ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 

By Dr. Lardner. 2 vols, foolscap 8vo. 12«. (Vol. 2, in the preu.) 

LARDNER.— A TREATISE ON GEOMETRY, 

And its Application to the Arts. By Dr. Lardner. 1 vol. foolscap Svo. Vignette Title, and 
upwards of 900 figures, 6f. cloth . 
LARDNER.— A TREATISE ON HEAT. 

By Dr. Lardner, LL.D., etc. 1 vol. fcap. 8vo. with Woodcuts and ^Hgnette Title, 6«. cloth. 

LARDNER.— A TREATISE ON HYDROSTATICS AND PNEUMATICS. 

By Dr. Lardner. New Edition. 1 vol. foolscap 8to. 6«. cloth. 

LECTURES ON POLARISED LIGHT, 

Delivere d by Dr. Pereira, before the Pharmaceutical Society, and In the Medical School of 
the London Hospital. 8vo. illustrated by above 50 Woodcuts, 5«. %d. cloth. 

L. E. L,— THE POETICAL WORKS OF LETITIA ELIZABETH LANDON. 

New Edition (1839) , 4 vols, foolscap 8ro. with Illustrations by Howard, etc. 28«. cloth 
lettered ; or handsomely bound in morocco, with gilt edges, 21. 4j. 

The following may be had separately:— 
THE IMPROVI8ATRICE - - 10». 6d. I THE 60LDEN VIOLET - - - lOi. 6*1. 
THE VENETIAN BRACELET 10«. %d. \ THE TROUBADOUR - - - - lOi. 

LEE.— TAXIDERMY; 

Or, the Art of CoUectlni 
of Museums and Travel 



Or, the Art of Collecting, Preparing, and Mounting Objects of Natural History. For the use 
of Museums and Travellers. By Mrs. R.Lee (formerly Mrs. T. E. Bowdich), author of 
** Memoirs of Cuvler." etc. 6th Edition, improved, with an account of a Visit to Walton 
Hall, and Mr. Waterton's method of Preserving Animals. Fcap. 8vo. with Wood Engravings, 
7$. cloth. 

LIFE OF A TRAVELLING PHYSICIAN, 

From his first Introduction to Practice ; including Twenty Years' Wanderings throughout 
the greater part of Europe. 3 vols, post Svo. with coloured Frontispieces, 31s. M. cloth. 
** There it much amutement and information to be gained from thete pleasant and enter- 
tainitig vo/umtf«."— Dublin University Magazine. 
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LIGHTER HOURS: 

A Series of Poems. By an Etonian. Fcp. 8to. 6$. cloth. 

LINDLEY.— INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. 

By Prof. J. Lindler, Ph.D. F.R.S. L.S. etc. Sd Edition (1839), with Corrections and consider- 
able Additions, 1 larfl^e toI. Sto. pp. 606, with Six Plates and nnmerous Woodcuts, 18t. cloth. 

LINDLEY.— A NATURAL SYSTEM OF BOTANY ; 

Or, aSystematic View of the Organisation, Natural Affinities, and Geographical Distribution, 
of the whole Vegetable Kingdom ; together with the uses of the most important species in 
Medicine, the Arts, and Rural or Domestic Economy. By John Lindley. Ph.D. F.R.S. L.S. 
etc. 2d Edition, with nnmerous additions and corrections, and a complete List of Genera, 
with their Synonyms. 8vo. I8«. cloth. 

LINDLEY.— FLORA MEDICA ; 

A Botanical Account of all the most important PlanU used In Medicine, in different Parts of 
the World. By John Undley, Ph.D. F.R.S. etc. 1 vol. 8ro. 18$. cloth. 

LINDLEY.— SCHOOL BOTANY ; 

Or, an Explanation of the Characters and Differences of the principal Natural Classes and 
Orders of Plants belouginff to the Flora of Europe, in the Botanical Classification of De 
CandoUe. For the use of Students preparing for their matriculation examination in the 
University of London, and applicable to Botanical Study in general. By John Lindley, 
Ph.D. F.R.S. etc. 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. with upwards of 160 Wooacnts, 6«. cloth. 

LINDLEY.— A SYNOPSIS OF THE BRITISH FLORA, 

Arranged according to the Natural Orders. By Professor John Lindley, Ph. D., F.R.S., etc. 
The 3a Edition, with numerous Additions, Corrections, and Improvements, ISmo. pp. 890, 
10s. 6d. cloth. 

UNDLEY.— THE THEORY OF HORTICULTURE; 

Or, an Attempt to Explain the Principal Operations of <Giirdening upon Physiological Prin- 
ciples. By John Undley, Ph.D. F.R.S. 1 vol. 8ro. with Illustrations on Wood. 13s. cloth. 
Thh booh U vrUten in the hope of providing 4he-intelUgeftt gardenerr and the icienti/lt 
amnteuff eorreetlfft vith the rationatia of the more important operatione of Horticulture ; 
and the anther ha$ endeavoured to present to hit reader$ an intelligible erplanation^ founded 
upon well ateertained facte f whhsh they can judge oj bjf their awn meant of obtervatiout of 
the general nature of vegetable actiont. and of the eantei uhich, while thep control the 
powert of life in plantt^ are capable of being regulated. by thenuelvet. The pottettion of 
tueh hnowledge »Ul neeetiarily teach them how to improve their methodt of cultivation, and 
lead them to the ditcovery of new and better model, 

LINDLEY.— AN OUTUNE OF THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF HORTICULTURE. 

By Professor Lindley. ISmo. 2s. sewed. 

LINDLEY.— GUIDE TO THE ORCHARD AND KITCHEN GARDEN; 

Or, an Account of the most valuable Fruits and Vegetables cultivated in Great Britidn t with 
Kalendars of the Work reonlred in the Orchard and Kitchen Garden during every month in 
the year. By George Lindley, C.M.H.S. Edited by Professor Lindley. 1 large vol. 8vo. 16«. 
boards. 

LLOYD.— A TREATISE ON LIGHT AND VISION. 

By the Rev. H. Uoyd, M.A., Fellow of Trln. Coll. Dublin. 8vo. 1S«. boards. 

LORIMER.- LETTERS TO A YOUNG MASTER MARINER, 

On some Subjects connected wth bis Cilling. By Charles Lorlmer. 8d edition, I2mo. 
with an Appendix, bt. 6d. cloth. 

LOUDON.— AN ENCYCLOP>EDIA OF TREES AND SHRUBS ; 

Being the " Arboretum et Frutlcetum Britannicum" abridged: containing the Hardy Trees 
and Shrubs of Great Britain, Native and Foreign, scientifically and popularly described : 
with their Pmpagation, Culture, and Uses in the Arts » and with Engravinn of nearlv all the 
Species. For the use of Nurserymen, Gardeners, and Foresters. By J.C. Loudon, F.L.S. etc. 
In 8vo. pp. 1284, with upwards of 3000 Engravings on Wood, 21. 10*. cloth. 
The Original Work may be had in 8 vols. 8vo. with above 400 8vo. Plates of Trees, and upwards 
of 2«X)WoodcuU, 10/. cloth. 

LOUDON.— AN ENCYCLOP>EDIA OF GARDENING; 

Presenting In one systematic view, the History and Present State of Oardeninff in all Coun- 
tries, and its Theory and Practice in Great Britain s with the Management of the Kitchen 
Garden, the Flower Garden, Laying-out Grounds, etc. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. etc. A new 
Bditioa, enlarged and much improved, 1 large vol. 8vo. vrith nearly 1000 Engravings on 
Wood, pp. 1812, 21. 10*. cloth. 
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LOUDON.— AN ENCYCLOP>EDIA OF AGRICULTURE; 

Compriainfr It« History in all Covntrlei t the principle! on which Agricultural Operations 
depend, and their Application to Great Britain ana similar Climates. By J. C. London, 
F.L.S. etc. The Third Edition, 1 large toI. 8ro. pp. 1418, with nearly 1800 Wood EngTavings. 
3f. 10*. cloth. 

LOUDON.— AN ENCYCLOPiCDIA OP PLANTS; 

Including all the Plants which are now found In, or have been introdnced into. Great Britain ; 
{riving their Natural History, accompanied by snch Descriptions, Engraved Figures, and 
Elementary Details, as may enable a beginner, who is a mere Knglish reader, to discover the 
name of every Plant which he may find In flower, and acquire all the iuformatlon respecting 
it which is nsefnl and interesting. The Specific Characters by an Eminent Botanist ; the 
Drawings by J. D. C. Sowerby. F.L.S. A new Edition (1841). with a new Supplement, com- 
prising every desirable particular respecting all the Plants originated in, or introdncea into, 
Britain between the first publication of the work, in 1829, and January 1810: with a new 
General Index to the whole work. Editedby J. C. Loudon, prepared by W. H. Baxter, Jnn., 
and revised by George Don, F.L.S. ; and 800 new Figures of Plants, on Wood, from Drawings 
by J. D. C. Sowerby, F.L.S. One very large vol. 8vo. with nearly 10,000 Wood Engravings 
pp. 1364, 3M3*. 6rf. • -» 

*«• The new Supplement (1841), teparatelg, 8vo. pp. 190, 15«. cloth. 

LOUDON.— AN ENCYCLOP>EDlA OF COTTAGE, FARM, AND VILLA 

ARCHITECTURE and FURNITURE. Containing Designs for Cottages, Villas, Farm 
Houses, Farmeries, Countnr Inns, Public Houses, Parochial Schools, etc. ; with the requisite 
Flttlngs-up, Fixtures, and Furniture, and appropriate Offices, Gardens, and Garden Scenery : 
each Design accompuiied by Analytical and Critical Remiu-ks illustrative of the Principles 
of Architectural Science and Taste on which it is composed, and General Estimates of the 
Expense. By J.C.Loudon, F.L.S. etc. New Edition (l843) , corrected, with aSnpplement 
' containing ISO additional pages of letter«press, and neariy SOO new engravings, bringing down 
the work to 184S. In 1 very thick vol. Sro. pp. 1336, with more than 2000 Engravings on 
Wood, M. St. cloth. •» 
S* The New Supplement, ieparatelf, 8vo. pp. 174, 7** aewed. 

LOUDON.- HORTUS BRITANNICUS: 

A CataloKue of all the Plants ludigenona to or introduced into Britidn. The 8d Edition 
(1832), with a New Sapplement, prepared, vnder the direction of J. C. I<oudon, by W. H. 
Baxter, and revised by George Don, F.L.S. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 766, 81«.6<f. cloth. 

Hie First Supplement (1835) $eparatetjf^ 8vo. pp.26, 8a.6d. sewed. 

The New Supplement (1839) $rparatelft 8vo. pp.742, 8t. sewed. 

LOUDON.— THE SUBURBAN GARDENER AND VILLA COMPANION: 

jr the Choice of a Villa or Suburban Residence, or of a situation on which to form 
one ; the Arrangement and Furnishing of the House i and the Laving-ont, Planting, and 
general Management of the Garden and Grounds ; the whole adapted for grounds from otic 

L ^ upwards in extent; intended for the instruction of those who know 

" * " ■ • ' ■ ■ By J. C. 



Krch to fifty acres and upwards in extent ; intended for the instruction of those « 
tie of Gardening or Rural Affairs, and more particularly for the use of Ladies. 
Loudon, F.L.S., etc. 1 vol 8vo. with above 300 Wood Engravings, 20*. cloth. 



LOUDON.-HORTUS UGNOSUS LONDINENSIS; 

Or, a Catalogue of all the IJgneoua Plants cultivated in the neighbourhood of London. To 
which are aoded their usual Prices in Nurseries. By J. C. London, F.L.S. etc. 6vo. 7»- 6tf • 

LOUDON.— ON THE LAYMG-OUT, PLANTING, AND MANAGEMENT OF 
CEMETERIES ) and on the Improvement of Churchyards. By J. C. Loudwi, F.L.S. etc. 
8vo. with 00 Engravings, I2f. cloth* 

LOW.— THE BREEDS OF THE DOMESTICATED ANIMALS OP GREAT 

BRITAIN described. Bv David Low, Esq. F.R.S.E., Professor of Apiculturejn the Univer- 
* * • mberof ' 

fi , 

, kgricultural Museum of the University of Edinburgh by W. Shicls, 

R.S.A. 2 vols, atlas quarto, with 62 plates of animals, beautifully coloured after Nature, 



sity of Edhibnrgh ; Member of the^Ro^sI^Academ^of Agriculture of Sweden ; Cortesj 

D f^wings 

Paintings, executed for the Agricultu 



„ . , . . jculture of Sweden ; Corresponding 

Member of the Consell Royal d'Agriculture de France, of the SocKtd Royal et Ccntrale, 
etc. etc. The Plates from drawinn by W. Nicholson, R.S.A., reduced from a Series ot Oil 



16/. 16t. half-bound in morocco. 

Or in four separata portions, as followt- 



22 Plates, j The HORSE, In 1 vol, aUas quarto, with 8 
price 6/. 1&. 64. half-bound morocco. Plates, price 3/. half-bound morocco. 

The SHEEP, in 1 vol. atlas quarto, with 21 The HOG, in 1 vol. atlas quarto, with i PUtes, 

Plates, price 61. 16f.64f. half-bound morocco. | price 2f. 2a. half-bound morocco. 
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LOW.— ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE; 

Comprehending the CnltlratioB of Pluiti. the HoBbaadrj of the Doraeatic Aninali, and the 
Economy of the Farm. By David Low, Em. F.R.S.B., Profeisor of Agriculture in the Unl- 
Terf itv of Edinburgh. 8ro. 4th Edition, with Alteration! and Addition!, and above 900 Wood- 
cuts, Sit. cloth. 

** The opinion of the BuiHe hm heeu pronouneed in favour of thit fseettent hook in a 
manner not to he mistaken. It ii the heit treatise on agrteulture in the langna^ef and this 
is much the best edition of it. A passage in. the preface is so full of praetieal wisdom^ and 
is applleable uith so much Justice to agricultural stairs in their present state^ that »e cannot 
better than quote K, partlp for its intrinsic volue^ and partlp as an indlention of thn 
„..A — ^ ^y. jti^pa/r " " - 



manner in uhiem Professor Low hat extended the matter of his valuable pages."— Vrofessot 
Lindley in the Gardener*! Chronicle. 

MACAULAY.-^RITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS CONTRIBUTED TO 
the EDINBURGH REyiBW. By the Right Hon.Thoma! Bablngton Maoaulay. td Edition. 
8 vol!. 8vo. t6t. cloth. 

MACAULAY.-LAYS OF ANCENT ROME. 

By T. B. Maeaulay, Eaq. 8d Edition, crown 8vo. pp. 193, lOi. M. cloth. 

MACKENZIE.— THE PHYSIOLOGY OF VISION. 

By W. liackensie, If .D.. Lactam dA the Bye fal the Univeraity of Glaagow. 8vo. with 
Woodevtt, I0». M. board!. 

MACKINTOSH, ETC.-THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

ar Sir James Mackintosh : W. Wallace, Baq. ; and Bobevt Bell, Eiq. 10 vol!, foolscap 8vo. 
th Vignette Titles, 81. cloth. 

MACLEOD.— ON RHEUMATISM, 

And on the Affections of the Internal Organa, more eapeclally the Heart and Brain, to which 
it give! ri!e. By R. M acleod, M J>. Phyddaii to Bti 6eOrge'a Uospltal. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 172, 



MALTE-BRUN.— A SYSTEM OF UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY, 

Founded on the Work! of Malte-Bmn and Balbi, embracing an HIatorical Sketch of the 
Progress of Geographical Discovery, the Principles of Mathematical and Physical Geognphy, 
and a complete Description, from the most recent sources, of the Political and Social Condition 
of all the Countries in the World i with numerous Statbtical Table!, and an Alphabetical 
Index of 13,000 Namea. 1 thick vol. 8vo. clo!ely and beantlfully printed, aO«. doth. 

MANUAL FOR MECHANICS* INSTITUTIONS. 

PubU!hed under the Superintendenea Of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
Post 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

MARCET (MRS.)-CONVER8ATIONS ON THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

For the Use of Children. Vol. I. containing the History to the Reign of Henry VII. 18mo. 
pp.854, 4t.M. cloth. 

"Juvenile literature isill freeljf own how much it is indebted to Mrs. Mareet, not only for 
the present^ but all her preceding worhs. She imparts interest to dry and dull details i and, 

whileshe teaches, begets a desireln her " ' ... . . / 

These • Conversations,' admirabtp suited ^ 

tageouslp bp • Children of a larger growth.'**— lAtoxsrj 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY} 

In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly Explained and Illnstrsted by Experi- 
ments. 14th Edition (1841), enlarged and corrected, S vols, foolscap 8vo. pp. 783, 14«. cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY ; 

In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly explained, and adapted to the compre- 
hension of Young Persons. 10th Edition (1889), enlarged and corrected by the Author. 1 vol. 
foolscap 8vo. pp. 484, with 28 PUtes, lOs. 6<f. cloth. 



r pupils for further hnouledge, so pleasantly imparted, 
fdto the capacities of children, map be sklmiutedadvan- 
twth.'**—Utoxsrr Gasette. 



CONTENTS. 



Of the General Properties of Bodies ; the At- 
traction of Gravity; the Laws of Motion] 
Compound Motion j the Mechanical Powers | 
Astronomy) Causes of the Berth's Motion i 
the Planets: the Earth; the Moon; Hydro- 
statics s the If achanleal Properties of Fluids t 



of Spring!, Fountains, etc.; Pneumatics ; the 
MecBanleal Properties of Air ; on Wind and 
Sound ; Optics ; the Visual Angle and the 
Reflection of Mirrors; on Refraction and 
Colours ; on the Structnra Of the Eye, and 
Optical InstrumenU. 
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MARCET.-CONVER8ATIONS ON POUTCAL ECONOMY; 

lo which the Elements of that Science are familiarly explained. 7th Edition (1839), reriacd 
and enlarged, 1 vol. foolscap 8to. pp. 424, 7'> 6d. cloth. 

CONTENTS. 

Introduction; on Fropertr; the DlTlsion of I Propertr; Income from the Cnltivatlon of 
Labour ; on Capital i on wa|^« and Popnla- I Land ; Income from Capital lent t on Money; 
Uon; on the Condition of the Poor ; on valae I on Commerce f on Foreipi Trade; on Ejl- 
and Price ; on Income ; Income from Landed | penditore and Consnmption. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOCY; 

COmprehendinjr the Element! of Botany, with their application to Agricultnre. Sd Edition 
( 839} » I vol. foolscap 8vo. pp. 474, with Four Plates, 9t. cloth. 

CONTENTS. 

on the Seed ; on the Clanifieatlon of PlanU; 
on Artificial Systems ; on the Natural Sys- 
tem; Botanical Geoeraphy ; the Inlluence of 



Introduction ; on Roots ; on Stems ; on Leaves; 
on Sap ; on Cambinm and the peculiar Juices 
of Plants ; on the Action of Lig;ht and Heat 
on Plants ; on the Naturalization of Plants; 
on the Action of the Atmosphere on Plants ; 
on the Action of Water on Plants ; on the 
Artificial Mode of Watering: Plants : on th« 
Action of the Soil on Plants ; on the Propa- 



Culture on Vegfetatfon ; on the Degeneration 
and Diseases of Plant*; on the Cultivation 
of Trees ; on the Cultivation of Plants which 
Produce Fermented Liquors; on the Culti- 
vation of Grasses, Tuberous Roots, and Grain : 
on Oteaginons Plants and Culinary Vegtt- 
ables. 



gatlon of Plants by Subdivision ; on Grafting; 
on the Multiplication of Plants by Seed ; the 
Flower ; on Compound Flowers ; on Fruit ; 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS FOR CHILDREN; 

On Land and Water. 9d Edition (18S9), revised and corrected, 1 vol. foolscap 8ro. pp. 3S6, 
with coloured Maps, shewing the comparative Altitude of Mountains, 6$. 6rf . cloth. 

MARCET.— THE CAME OF CRAMMAR, 

With a Book of Conversations (fcp. 8vo. pp. 64, 1843) t thewing the Rules of the Game, and 
affording Examples of the manner of playing at it. In a varnianed box, or done up as a post 
ftro. volume In cloth, 8t. 

MARGET.— MARY'S CRAMMAR ; 

Interspersed with Stories, and intended for the Use of Children. 6th Edition (1842) , revised 
and enlarged, Iteo. pp. 336, 8«. M. half-bound. 

MARGET.— JOHN HOPKMS* NOTIONS ON POUTiCAL ECONOMY. 

Sd Edition (1884). foolscap 8vo. pp. 194, i$. M. cloth. 

A nmaller Bdltiom (M« Second, 1838) 18mo. pp. 176, U. 6d. tewed. 
MARCET.-WILLY'S HOLIDAYS; 

Or, Conversations on Different Kinds of Ouvemments, Intended for Young Children. IStaio. 
pp. 168 (1836), 3«. half-bound. 

MARCET.— WILLY'S STORIES FOR YOUNO CHILDREN. 

Third Edition (1889), 18mo. pp. 138, St. half-bound. 
The House-building t the Three Pits (the Coal Pit, the Chalk Pit, and the Gravel Pit): 
and the Land without Laws. 

MARGET.— THE SEASONS; 

Stories for very Young Children. 4 vols. 18mo. new Editions t Vol. 1, Winter, 3d Edition, 
pp. 180 (1889) : Vol.3, Spring, Sd Edition, i». 196 (1889) ; Vol. 8. Summer, Sd Edition, pp. 178 
(1840) 1 Vol. 4, Autumn. SdlCdltion, pp. 164 (1840) . 3s. each volume, half-bound. 

MARRIAGE GIFT. 

By a Mother. A Legacy to her CUIdMn. Post 8vo. 6«. cloth, gUC edges. 

MARRYAT.— NARRATIVE OF THE TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF 

MONSIEUR VIOLET, In California. Sonora, and Western Texas. Written by Captain 
Marryat, C.B., author of *' Peter Simple." 8 vols, post 8vo. Sl«. 6if- boards. 
**A$ a viforouit dathimg $hiiteh of the wild Hfe of the Prairiet of Ca/l/emte, the wilder- 
neuet of the Rochp Mountaine, and the ewmmpe of TeMOt, * UonHeur Violet ' U • work which 
cannot fail to command much public attention and public <nfere«(."— Court Journal. 

MARRYAT.— MASTERMAN READY; 

Or, the Wreck of the Pacific. Written for Yonng People . By Captain Marryat. 8 Vols, fools- 
cap 8to. with numerous Engimvinga on Wood, 32«. 6<f. cloth. 

•«* The volumes, teparatelpt 7«. 6rf. each, cloth. 

MARTINOALE.-SPORTING SCENES AND COUNTRY CHARACTERS. 
By Martingale. 1 vol. square crown 8vo. beantifuUy embellished with Wood Engmvioffs in 
the highest style of the Art, If. 1«. handsomely bound in a new style. 
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MAUNDER. ~1 HE TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, 

And LIBRARY of REFERBNCBt coutalninff a new and enlarge J Dictionary of the Rnviish 
LaDguagre, preceded hj aCompeudioas Grammar, Verbal Diatinctiont, etc. ; a new Uulversal 
Gasetteer; a Compendioua Claisical Dictiouanr; a Chronoloirical AnaljrsU of General 
Historjr; a Dictionary of Law Terms, ete. etc. By Samuel Maunder. 14th Edition, 1 vol. 
foolscap 9vo. pp. 810, with two engraved Frontiaplecea, St. M. cloth : or handsomeir bonnd 
In roan, lettered, with ^It edges, 10*. 6tf . 

MAUNDER.-.THE SCIENTIFIC AND UTERARY TREASURY: 

A New and Pooular Encyclopaedia of Science and the Belles Lettres; inclndingall Branches 
of Science, and every Snbiect connected with literature and Art. The whole written in a 
familiar style, adapted to the comprehension of all persons deslroos of acqutringinfoimation 
on th« subjects eompcised in the work, and also anapted for a Manual of convenient Refer- 
ence to the more instructed. By Samuel Maunder. 3d Edition, 1 thick vol. fcap. 8vo. of 
1700 closely>prlnted columns, pp. 840, with an engraved FronQspiece, 10«.i handstunely 
bonnd In tmaey cloth, lettered i or bound in roan, gilt edges, 12t. 

MAUNDER.- THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY: 

Consistinff oi Memoirs, Sketches, and brief Notices of above 12,000 Eminent Persons of all 
Ages and Nations, from the Earliest Period of History; forming a new and complete Dic- 
tionary of Universal Biography. 4th Edition, with a ** Supplement," from the Accession of 
Queen Victoria to the Present time. 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. pp. 876, with engraved Frontispiece, 
8*. 6tf . cloth i or roan, gilt edges, lOi. 6d. 

MAUNDER.— THE TREASURY OF HISTORY; 

Comprisins' a General Introductory Ontllne of UniTersal Historv, Ancient and Modern, and 
a Series of separate Histories of everv principal Nation that exists ; developing their Rise, 
Progress, and Present Condition, the Moral and Social Cliaractfr of their respective 
Inhabitants, their Religion, Manners, and Customs, ete^ etc. By Samuel Maunder. Fcap. 
8vo. 10*. cloth. • » V 

M'CULLOCH.~THE PRINCIPLES OF POLITCAL ECONOMY: 

With some Enouiries respecting their Application, and a Sketch of the Rise and Progres of 
the Science. By J. R. M'Culloch, Esq. New Edition, enlarged and corrected throughout, 
8ro. Ite. 

M*CULLOCH.-A DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, STATISTICAL, AND 

HISnrORIOAL, of the various Countries, Places, and Principal Natural Objects in the World. 

By J. R. M'Culloch, Esq. 3 thick vols. 8vo. pp. 1980, 4f. bound In cloth. Illustrated with Six 

large Important Maps as follows:— 
1. The World, on Moreator's Projection! with enlarged scales introduced of Canton River, 

Van Diemen's Land, Hooghly River, Island and Town of Singapore, and Colony of Good Hope. 
3. Asia on a very extensive scale, embracing every recent Snrvev {eolouredj. 

3. Great Britain and Ireland, their Navigable Rivers, and completed and proposed Railways; 
with Dublin Bay, Caledonian Canal, and the Thames, Introduced on an enlaiyed scale. 

4. The British Possessions In North America, with part of the United States, compiled from 
official sources } with Plans of the Cities and Harbours of Montreal and the Island of New 
foundland, introduced on an enlarged scale. 

5. Central and Southern Europe, with the Medltenranean Seat the Mouth of the Scheldc, 
Introduced on an extended scale. 

6. Central Americ* and the West Indies, from the latest and best authorities t with the Island 
of Jamaica, the Harbours of Port Royal and Kingston, and the Harbour and City of Havana, 
introduced on an enlarged scale. 

(• The ertent of Information thit IMetionarg aff9tdi on the tubjeett referred to in it$ title 
it trutf iurprMnr, It cannot Ml to prove a vade mecum to the student, whote inquMei will 
be guiaed on lt$ light, and iati^/led by its clear and frequently elaborated eomutunieationt. 
Every public room in wAicA commerce, politiat, or literature fomu th« subjett of di$eu»$ion, 
ought to b0furni$hed with thete «o/HmM.''-Globe. 

M'CULLOCH. — A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETCAL, AND 

HISTORICAL, of COMMERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. Illustrated with Maps 
and Plans. By J. R. M'Culloch, Esq. A New Edition, with a uewand enlarged Supplement, 
containinic the New Tariff, the New Corn Law (with an ArUcle on the latter), and bringing 
down the information in the work to September 1843. In one closely and beautilnlly- printed 
▼ol.Svo. of mora than ISfiO pages, SI. lOs. boards. 

%* The New Supplement se^araffffjr, 6«. sewed. 

MEREDITH, 

By the Countess of Blessington. 8 vols, post 8vo. 31«. 6d. boards. 
** jii an accurate and brilliant dtlineator of the tralte and folblee nf faihionable l{/e, 
Lad^ Bleuington it unequalled. She draws uffth a steady vet delicate hand the denitens of 
le bean monde, JiM//v di»eriminatlng the various shades of character she has to deal vithi and 
presents, at last, a Uvely picture, replete uith striking contrast, yet exquisitely natural, of 
which ue admire the eseeution whilst we acknowledge the rrtcM,''— Court Journal. 
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MILNa-TREATBE ON THE VALUATION OF ANNUrHES A ASSURANCES 

ON LIVES OR SURVIVORSHIPS t on the ConstracUon of Tkblei of MorUlltj; and on the 
Probsbilitiei and ExpecUttons of life. Wherein the Laws of MortalitT that prerail in different 
parts of Europe are determined, and the Comparative Mortality of aifferent Diseaces and of 
the Two Sezei are shown { with a Tariety of Tables. By Joshua MUae* Actuary to the Son 
Life Assnrance Society. S Tols. 8to. II. lOi. boards. 

MILTON'S L' ALLEGRO AND IL PENSEROSO, 

With lUostrations by Members of the Etchinf Clab. Imp. 8ro.— (/« prtparatiom.) 

MONTGOMERY'S (JAMES) POETICAL WORKS. 

New and complete Edition (1841). With some additional Poems and Autoblomphical 
Prefseea. Collected and edited by Mr. Montgomeir. 4 vols, foolscap 8to. with Portrait, and 
7 other beaatifally engraved Plates, 20s. doA ; or bound in morocco, with gilt edges, 1/. lb. 

MOORE*S (THOMAS) POETICAL WORKS. 

First and only complete Edition (1841). Edited by Mr. Moor«. With Antobiognmhical 
Prefaces. 10 vols, foolscap 8to. with Portrait, and 19 other highly -finished Plates, 31. 10$. 
fancy cloth i or 41. 10*. handsomely boand in morocco, with gUt edges. ' , 

MOORE'S POETK^AL WORKS: 

Containing the Author's recent Introduction and Notes. Complete ta one Tohime, uniform 
with Lord Bvron's Poems. With a New Portrait, by George Richmond, engraved in the line 
manner, and a View of Sloperton Cottage, tiia Residence of the Poet, by Tnomas Creswick, 
A.R.A. Medium 8va If. U. cloth. 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH. 

' Uhutrated with IB Bngimvlags, 

" and ornamented; morocco. 



Twentieth Edition (1843), 1 vol. medium 8vo. beratlfUly ilhutn 
finished in the highest style of art, 31«. handsomely bound (n cloth a 
85«.; or 48a. with India Froot Plates, in cloth. 



MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH. 

Twentv-first Edition (1842) , 1 vol. foolscap 8ro. with 4Xngmvings. from Paintings by Westall, 
lOt. 6d. cloth i or I4t. handsomely bound in morocco, with gUt edges. 

MOORE'S IRSH MELODIES. 

New Edition, imp. 8vo. iiinstrated with above SO Designs by MaeUae, etched on Steel. 3/. 3s.| 
Proofs on India Paper,4f.4«. t before letters (of Illnstratioua only), 61. fit.— /n the Spring. 
Tke Pottrg and De$igu$ mill both be engravedf and each page $urrounded lelth am 
Ornamental Border. 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 

Fifteenth Edition (1843), with Engraved Title and Vignette, lOs. cloth lettered i ovl3s. 6d. 
handsomely bound in morocco, with gilt edges. 

MOORE.— THE HISTORY OF IRELAND. 

By Thomas Moore, Esq. Vols. 1 to 8, with Vignette Titles, 18e. eloth. 

MORAL OF FLOWERS. 

3d Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo. with 24 beautlfaUy coloured Engravings, If. lOs. half-bound. 
MOROAN.-THE PRINCIPLES A DOCTRINE OF ASSURANCES, ANNUITIES 

ON LIVES, and CONTINGENT REVERSIONS, Stated and Explained. By W. Morgan, 
F.R.S., Actuary to the Society for Equitable Assurances on Lives, etc. 8vo. lit. tKMrds. 

MORTON.— A VETERINARY TOXK^OLOCICAL CHART, 

ConUining those Agents known to cause Death in the Horse j with the Symptoms, Antidotes, 
Action on the Tissues, and TesU. By W. J. T. Morton. 12mo. 6«. In case ; 9$. 6d. on rollers. 

MORTON.-A MANUAL OF PHARMACY, 



For the Student in Veterinary Medicine ; contidning the Substances employed at the Royal 
Veterinary College, with an Attempt at their Classification, and the Phannacopeeia of that 
Institution. By W. J. T. Morton. 3d Edition, 13mo. pp. 304, 9t. cloth. 

MOSELEY.— ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRACTK^AL MECHANK^S. 



, in King's 
Professors 



By the Rev. H.Moseley, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophv and Astronomy 
College, London i being the First Volume of the Illustrations of Science by the F 
of King's College. 1 vol. fcap. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, St. cloth. 

MOSELEY. ^THE MECHANTCAL PRjNClPLES OF ENGINEERING AND 

A IlC i I (TECTUM K. t^j ihf llflt . H . M a m 1 ey , : I .A . V . il .S , Professor of Natural Philosophy 
uad f^*tTap.oaiv III iLiri|['ii roLI&gr^t Lrnd^n i ucllI nuiJior al ** Illustrations of Mechanics,*' etc 
lj«l«^o. with WoudcuLH and Dij^amti, II. 4^. flath. 

SnWit vcfifnit' tmclHdnt th* m^ttanct q/ v c^Mrir ttf Jreturee delivered to the ttndente q/ 
" ffJ**i ■ .... . • 




/Ml tf "AM^ct-^ A> *mrrrlf ns/rrf Utt dtvttfm i>/ thi$ bodp of mathematical telenet 
/or »^ kififimiMaw iknt i9 wAcm fAi Mgk r^pulmiim ttf Profetmr Motelep will be a ttji- 
eieMmemm^r^p^tMittT. 

^kiHii9wit i^^Mutifp it am ttatotat^t pf^^mndlm aecnrate, and elegant abttraet^ and 
^^^mF^S^^^^^^t^^^^^tiymW^^ *AnM^^Jutjgn^fpf^« t^meehanUtt and will terve 
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MURRAY.-ENCYCLOP>EDIA OF GEOGRAPHY; 

Comprising a coinpiete Description of the Earth: ezhibiti^ iti Relation to the Hearenlj 
Bodies, its Physical Structure, the Natural History of each Cfonntry, and the Industrr, Com- 
merce, Political Institutions, and Civil and Social State of all Nations. By Hugh Murray, 
F.R.S.E.: assisted in Astronomy, etc. by Professor Wallace: Geology, etc. by Professor 
Jameson: Botany, etc. by Sir W. J. Hooker; Zoology, etc. by W. Swainson, Esg. New 
Edition, brought down to 1840: with 82 Maps, drawn by Sidney Hall, and upwards of 1000 other 
Engravines on Wood, from Drawings by Swainson, T. Landseer, Sowerby, Stmtt, etc. repre- 
senting the most remarkable Objects of Nature and Art in erery Region of the Globe. 1 vol. 
8ro. containing upwards of IfiOO pages, 31. cloth. 

NARRIEN.—ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY: 

Consisting of the first Four and Sixth Books of Euclid, chiefly from the Text of Dr. Robert 



metnr. B, , 

hurst. 8vo. pp. 288, with many Diagrams, lOs. 6d. bound. 

NICOLAS.-THE CHRONOLOGY OF HISTORY 

Containing IVtbles, Calculations, and Statements indispensable for ascertaining the Dates of 
Historical Events, and of Public and Private Documents, from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time. By Sir Harris Nicolas, K.C. M.G. Second Edition, corrected throughout. 
1 vol. foolscap 8vo. with Vignette lltle, 6f . cloth. 
** We $tronglm recommend to ktstorteal itudenti the clear and accurate *Chroitologp of 

Hittory^ bjf Str Harrit Nieolat. vhleh eontahu all the information that can be praetlcallif 

r^fMirM."— Quarterly Review, No. 142. 

O'SULLIVAN.-^F THE APOSTACY PREDICTED BY ST. PAUL. 

By the Rev. Mortimer O'SnlUvan, D.D . Rector of Killyman. 8vo. pp. 696, 14s. cloth. 

OWEN. -LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY AND PHYSI- 
OLOGY OF THE INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS, delivered at the Royal CoUege of Surgeons 
In 1843. By Richard Owen, F.R.S. Hunterlan Professor to the College. From Notes taken 
by William White Cooper, H.R.C.S. and revised by Professor Owen. With Glossary and 
Index. 8vo. with nearly 140 Illustrations on Wood, \At. cloth. 
'* It i« sujleteut to announce a work on the comparative anatomu of the Invertebrata by 
Mr. Oven. fVere it neeeuarjf to recommend it, we should $a», that the desideratum iteupptire 
ha$ been long felt bf studenta of natural hiitorp ; and that no writer of the present daPt 
except Mr. OweUf could have ventured to approach the subject i his enlightened researches 
having made the delightful department of science in which he has created nis brilliant repu- 
tation legitimatelp his ownt and, indeed, organised into a system an interesting branch of 
knowledge^ in which he found only a few scattered and imperfectly known facts.'^ 

Medical Gazette. 

PARKES.--DOMESTIC DUTIES; 

Or, Instructions to Young Married Ladies on the Management of their Households and the 
Regulation of their Conduct In the various Relations and Duties of Married Ufe. By Mrs. 
W. Parkes. Sth Edition, foolsc^i 8vo. 9t. cloth. 
Social Relations— Household Concerns— the Regulation of Time— Moral and Religious Duties. 

PARNELL,— A TREATISE ON ROADS ; 



Illustrated by the 
Holyhi 



PEARSON.-PRAYERS FOR FAMILIES: 

Consisting of a Form, short, but comprehensive, for the Morning and Evening of every day In 
the week. Selected by the late E. Pearson, D.D., Master of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 
To which Is prefixed, a Biographical Memoir of the Editor. New Edit. 18mo. 2t. 6d. cloth. 

PEARSON.— AN INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY : 

By the Rev. W. Pearson, LL.D. F.R.S. etc. Rector of South Kilworth, Leicestershire, and 
Treasurer to the Astronomical Society of London. 2 vols. 4to . with Plates, Jl. 7<> boards. 
Vol. 1 contains Tables, recently computed, for facilitating the Reduction of Celestial Obser. 
vations ; and a popular Explanation of their Construction and Use. 



Vol. 2 contains Descriptions of the various Instruments that have been usefally employed in 
determlningr the Places of the Heavenly Bodies, with an Account of the Methods of Adjusting 
and Using tnem. 



PERC1VALL.-THE ANATOMY OF THE HORSE ; 

Embracing the Structure of the Foot. ByW.FercIvall, M.R.C.B. 8vo^pp.478, 1/. cloth. 

PERCIVALL.— HIPPOPATHOLOGY ; 

A Systematic Treatise on the Disorders and Lameness of the Horse ; with their Modern and 
most approved Methods of Cure ; embracing the Doctrines of the English and French Veteri- 
nary Schools. Bv W. Percivall, M.R.C.S., Veterlnanr Surgeon in the First Life Guards. 
Vol. 1, 8vo. pp. W>, 10». 6rf. boards ; vol. 2, 8vo. pp. 436, I4s. boards. 
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PEREIRA.-A TREATISE ON FOOD AND DIET: 

With ObaerratloBB on the Dietetical Regimen suited for Disordered States of the DicesttTe 
Oi|raaa j and an Account of the Dietaries of some of the principal Metropolitan and other 
Establishments for Paupers, LunaticB, Criminals, Children, the bick, etc. B7 Jon. Pereira, 
H.D. F.R.S., author of •'Elements of Materia Medica." 8to. 16t. cloth. 
*'2>r. PereiroTi book eontaint $meh an eMporition of the entire $mbjeet of alimenttny emt- 

etamees mnd diet at mnet be alike aeeeptabU to the profe$»ionat etudent and improoinr to the 

general reader. The chapter on Dietariee-a mo»t important eubjeet ablp treated- ha$ a 

pretent and vital intere$t."—Tait'» Magazine. 

** The mott eoMplete and informing worh on the tubject which ha$ been yet pretented to the 

public. We urge every one to read it with attention ^ at the production of a medical philo' 

tophett and one ofthefirtt phyticiant ef the Atlas. 

PHILLIPS.-AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO MINERALOGY: 

Comprising a Notice of the Characters and Elements of Minerals ; with Accounts of the Places 
and Circumstances in which therare found. By William Phillips, F.L.S. M.G.S. etc. 4th 
Edition, considerably augmented by R. Allan, F.R.S.E. 8to. numerous Cuts, 12a. cloth. 

PHILLIPS.-FICURES & DESCRIPTIONS OF THE PAL>EOZOiC FOSSILS OF 

CORNWALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET: obsenred in the course of the Ordnance 
Geological Surrey of that District. By John Phillips, F.R S. F.G.S. etc. Published by 
Order of the Lords Commissioners of H. M. Treasury 8to. with 60 Plates, comprising 
▼err numerous Figures, 9«. cloth. 
PHILLIPS.— A GUIDE TO GEOLOGY. 

By John Phillips, F.R.S. G.S. etc. 1 vol. foolsciq) 8vo. with Plates, 6«- cloth. 

PH1LUP8— A TREATISE ON GEOLOGY. 

By John Phillips, F.R.S. G.S. etc. 3 vols, foolscap 8to. wHh Vignette Titles and Woodcuts. 
12>. cloth. 

P0I880N.— A TREATISE ON MECHANICS. 

By S. D. Poiason. 2d Edition. Translated from thfe French, and illustrated with Explanatory 
Notes, ;bjr the Rev. Henry U. Harte, late Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 3 lai^e vols. 
8ro. 2l'«. boards. 

PORTER.- A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURE OF SILK. 

Br G. R. Porter, Esq. F.R.S., author of •' The Progress of the Nadon," etc. 1 toI. 8ro. with 
Vignette Title, and 39 Bngtarings nn Wood, 6«. cloth. 

PORT£R.~A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURES OF PORCELAM AND 

GLASS. By G. R. Porter, Esq. F.R.S. 1 vol foolscap 8to. with Vignette Title and fiO 
Woodcuts, €t. cloth. 

PORTLOCK. -REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF THE COUNTY OF 
LONDONDERRY, and of ParU of Tyrone and Fermanagh, examined and described under 
the Authority of the Master-General and Board of Ordnance. By J. E. Portlockf F.R.S. etc. 
8to. with 48 Plates, 24j. cloth. 

POSTAN'S (CAPTAIN).-PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS ON SWDH, 

The Manners and Customs of its Inhabitants, and its Productire Capabilities; with a Narra- 
tive of the Recent Events. By Captdn Postans, Bombay Army, late Assistant to the Political 
Agent, Slndh. 8to. with Map, col'd Frontispiece, and Illustratioits on Wood. 18a. cloth. 
For the Interetting detaiU of the mannera and cuttomt of the Sindhiant of all ctattre, 
and the varioui partieutart which mahe up the dncription of the eetmfry, we refer the 
reader to Capt. Pottan't valuable worh, which cannot fail to afford him equal it^formatiou 
and amutement." — Asiatic Journal. 

POWELL,— THE HISTORY OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

from the Earliest Periods to the Present Time. By Baden Powell, M. A., Sarillan Professor 
of Mathematics in the University of Oxford. 1 vol. fcap. 8vo. Vignette Title, 6a. cloth. 

PR^M j^O^^JMACIJi^iT^I^^^ ^tiSor of' e ^ism'of Thought for 1843." Post 8vo. Xl«. 
handsomely bound in morocco, and gilt. 
*«* The Ornamental Designs by Mr. Owen Jones. Each pue will be surrounded with rich 
and appropriate Ornamental Borders, printed in Colours and Gold. There will be eight Orna- 
mental Titles illustrative of the Tales, and Eii{ht Lithographic Illustrations, designed by Henry 
Warren. The Letterpress will consist of a series of five Imaginative Tales, entitled— The 
Miniature— The Ring— The Pen— The Armlet— The Watch. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE Z00L0CK:AL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
8vo. The last Part published is Part 9 for 1841, 6a. cloth. 

REECE.-THE MEDICAL GUIDE: 

For the use of the Clergy, Heads of Famiiiea, Seminaries, and Junior Practitioners in Medi- 
cine ; comprising a complete Modem Dispensatorv and a Practical Treatise on the distin ■ 
guishing Symptoms, Causes, Prevention, Cure, aua Pidliation of the Diseases Incident to the 
HimianFrame. By R. Reece, M.D., late Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of London, 
etc. 16th Edition, 8vo. pp. 600, 12a. boards. 

REEYE.-CONCHOLOGIA SYSTEMATICA : 

Or, Complete System of Conchology t in which the Lepades and Molluscs are described and 
cUssifiea according to their Natiutd Organization and Habits t illustrated with 800 highly 
finished copper-plate Engravings, by Messrs. Sowerby, containing above 1600 figures of Shells. 
By L. Reeve, F.L.S. etc. 

Vol. 1, containing the Lepades and Bivalve Molluscs, with ISO Plates, 3/. 6a. cloth t with * 
coloured Plates, 6/. 10a. cloth. 

Vol. 3, the Univalve Moilusca," with I7I Plates, 4;. Oa. cloth ; coloured, 7^ 12a. cloth. 
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REPTON.— THE LANDSCAPE GARDENING Sl LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 

of the late Humphrey Bepton, Esq. ; being his entire Works on these subjects. New 
Edition, with an Historical and Scientific Introduction, a systematic Analysis, a Biographical 
Notice, Notes, and a copious Alphabetical Index. By J. C. Loudon. F.L.S., etc. Originally 

Snblished in one folio and three quarto volumes, and now comprised in 1 toI. 8vo. Illustrated 
7 upwards of 260 EngraTings, and Portrait, 30a. cloth ; with coloured Plates, 3f. 6«. doth. 

RICHARDS0N.--GEOLOGY FOR BEaNNERS: 

Compi 



Geological Formations. ByO. 

2d Edition, considerably enlarged, with new Frontispiece, and nearly 100 new Wood Engrav- 
ings, fcp. 8vo. 10«. 6d. cloth. 

RIDDLE-A COMPLETE ENGLISH-LATIN AND LATIN-ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONARY, compiled from the best sources, chiefly German. By the Rev. J. £. Riddle. 
2d Edition, corrected and enlarged. 8vo. 3U. 6d. cloth. 
*«* Separately— The Eugiisb-Latin part, 10*. M. cloth ; the Latin-English part, 21*. cloth. 

RIDDLE— THE YOUNG SCHOLAR'S ENGLISH- LATIN AND LATIN- 

ENGLISH DICTIONARY: being the Author's AbridgmenU of the above. 2d Edition, 
Square 12mo. 12b. boand. 
%* Separately— The Englibh Latin part, 5<. 6d. bound ; the Latin-English part,7<. bound. 
**Riddt^$ Dtctionarf is the bett of the kind in our language J^—AlYitnmwai, 

RIDDLE.^A DIAMOND LATIN ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

For the widstcoat-pocket. A Guide to the Meaning, Quality, and right Accentuation of 
Latin Classical Words. By the Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A. Royal 32mo. 4«. bound. 
**A molt Hieful little lerieon to the general reader who map with for an accommodating 
interpreter of tueh Latin words or lenteneet a$ may be encountered in every day'$ eaiual 
literary erereiiee. It i$ at once eopioue and fvcelnc^.^'— Morning Herald. 

RIDDLE.-LETTERS FROM AN ABSENT GODFATHER; 

Or, a Comnendium of Religious Instruction for Young Pexsons. By the Rev. J. E. Riddle, 
M.A. Foolscap 8vo. 6«. cloth. 

RIDDLE.^CCLESIASTICAL CHRONOLOGY; 

Or, Annals of the Christian Church, from its Foundation to the present Time. Containing a 
View of General Church History, and the Course of Secular Events ; the Limits of the Church 
and its Relations to the State ; Controversies ; Sects and Parties ; Rites, Institutions, and 
Discipline ; Ecclesiastical Writers. The whole arranged according to the order of Dates, and 
divided into Seven Periods. To which are added. Lists of Councils and Popes, Patriarchs, 
and Archbishops of Canterbury. By the Rev. J. K. Riddle, M.A., author of " The Complete 
Latin Dictionary.'' 1 vol. 8vo. 15f. cloth. 

RIVERS.— THE ROSE AMATEUR'S GUIDE: 

In Two Parts ; Part l,The Summer Rose Gard^ ; Part 2. The Autumnal Rose Garden. The 
whole arranged so as to form a Companion to the Descriptive Catalogue of|tbc Sawbridge- 
worth Collection of Roses, published annually. By T. Kivers, Jun. Sd Edition, greatly 
enlarged, foolscap 8vo. Qt. cloth. 
Among the additions to the present Edition wilt be found full Directions for Bailing New 

Roses from Seedf by modes never before published, appended to each Family; with Drserip- 

tions of the most remarkable New Roses lately introduced i and an Alphabetical List of all 

the New Roses and Show Flowers. 

ROBERTS.-A COMPREHENSIVE VIEW OF THE CULTURE OF THE VINE 

under GLASS. By James Roberts, Gardener to M. Wilson, Esq., Eshton, Hall, Yorkshire. 
12mo. 5«. 6</. cloth. 

ROBBRTS.-AN ETYMOLOGICAL AND EXPLANATORY DICTIONARY OF 

the TERMS and LANGUAGE of GEOLOGY; designed for the early Student, and those 
who have not made great progress in the Science. By G. Roberts. Foolscap 8vo. 6t. cloth. 

ROBINSON.-GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

By E. Robinson, D D., author of " Biblical Researches." Edited, with careful revision, 
corrections, etc., by the Rev. Dr. Bloomfield. I vol. 8vo. 18«. cloth. 

ROGERS.— THE VEGETABLE CULTIVATOR: 

Containing a plain and accurate Description of all the different Species of Culinary Vegetables, 
with the most approved Method of Cultivating them by Natural and Artificial Means, and the 
best Modes of Cooking them; alphabetically arrangea. Together with a Description of the 
Physical Herbs in General Use. Also, some Recollections of the life of Philip Miller, F. A.S., 
Gardener to the Worshipful Company of Apothecaries at Chelsea: By John Rogers, author 
of " The Fruit Cultivator." Foolscap 8vo. 7s. cloth. 
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id accom- 
By 



ROME.-.THE HISTORY OF ROME. 

2 Tolt. fooUcap 8to. with Vignette Titlei, 18t. cloth. 

RONALDS. -THE FLY-FISHER *S ENTOMOLOGY, 

lUutnitcd hr colonred Representations of the Natural and ArUlicial insect; 

panied by a few ObRerrations and Instroctions relatire lo Tront and Grayling Fishing. 
Alfred Ronalds. Sd edition, with 20 Copper Plates, colonred, Sro. 14t. cloth. 

ROSCOE.-UVES OF EMINENT BRITISH LAWYERS. 

By Henry Roscoe, Esq. 1 vol. foolscap 8to. with Vignette Title, 69. cloth. 

SANDFORD. -WOMAN IN HER SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC CHARACTER. 

By Mrs. John Sandford. 6th Edition, foolscap 8to. 6s. cloth. 
Causes of Female Influence | Value of Letters to Woman 1 Importance of Religion to Woman ; 
ChristianitT the tsonrce of Female Excellence : Scripture illustrative of Female Character ; 
Female Influence on Religion 1 Female DefecU ; Female Romance j Female Education ; Female 
DuUes. 

SANDFORD.— FEMALE IMPROVEMENT. 

By Mrs. John Sandford. Sd Edition, foolscap 8to. 7«. 6d. cloth. 
The Formation of Female Character } Religion, a paramount Object ; the Importance of ReBglous 
Knowledge ; Christianity, Doctrinal and Practical! the Employment of lime ; Study, its Mode 
and its Recommendation: Accomplishment 1 Temper 1 Taste; BencTolcnce; Marriage; the 
Young Wife ; the Young Mother. 

SANDFORD.— LIVES OF ENGLISH FEMALE WORTHIES. 

By Ma. John Sandford. Vol. 1, containing the Lhree of I^ady Jane Grey aadMre. Colonel 
Hutchinson, foolscap Sro. 6s. 6d. cloth. 

SAVAOE.— A DICTIONARY OF PRMTING. 

By William Sarage, author of " Practical Hints on DeconChrs Printing," and a Treatise 
" On the Preparauon of Printing Ink, l>uth Black and Coloured.'' In 1 Tol.Sro. with numerous 
Diagrams, U. 6t. cloth. 

SCOTT.— THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 

By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. New Edition, S vols, foolscap 8? o. with Vignette Tides, 12*. cloth. 

SEAWARD.-SIR EDWARD SEAWARD'S NARRATIVE OF HIS SHIPWRECK, 

And consequent DiscoreiT of certain Islands in the Caribbean Sea: with a Detail of many 
extraordinary and highly interesting EvenU in his Life, from 1733 to 1749, as written in bis 
own Diary. Edited by Hiss Jane Porter. Sd Edition, with a New Nautical and Qeographical 
Introduction, containing Extracts from a Paper by Mr. C. F. Collett, of the Roral Nary, 
identifying the Islands described by Sir Edward Seaward. 3 rols. post Sro. 21s. cloth. 

SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS: 

From Chaucer to Withers. With Biographical Sketches, by R. Southey, LL.D. 1 vol. Sro. 
30s. cloth I or 31s. fid. with gilt edges. 

SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS: 

From Ben Jonson to Beattle. With Biographical and Critical Prefaces by Dr. AUdn. 1 toI. 

8to. 18«. cloth ; or 90i. with gilt edges. 
*.* The aeeuUar feature 0/ these two worh$ Is, that the Poenu Included are printed entire, 
vUhout mutilation or abridgment f eare being tahen that iueh poenu on/jr are Included a$ are 
Jit for the perusal efpouth, or for reading aloud, 

SHAKSPEARE, BY BOWDLER. 

THE FAMILY SHAK8PEARE , in which nothing is added to the Original Text 1 but those 
Words and Expressions are omitted which cannot with propriety be read aloud. By T. 
Bowdler, Esq. F.R.8. Seventh Edition (1839), I large toI. Sro. with 36 Illustrations after 
Smirke, etc. SOs. cloth 1 or 31«. 64. gilt edges. 
•.•A LIBRARY EDITION of this work, without Ulnatrations, 8 vols. 8vo. 41. 14s. 64. boards. 

SHELLEY. ETC.— UVES OF THE MOST EMINENT LITERARY MEN OF 

ITALY, SPAIN and PORTUGAL. By Mrs. Shelley, Sir D. Brewster, J. Montgomery, etc. 

3 Tols. foolscap Sro. with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 

SHELLEY.— LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT FRENCH WRITERS. 

By Mrs. Shelley and others. 2 vols, foolscap 8to. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 

SHORT WHIST: 

Its Rise, Progress, and Laws ; with Obserrations to make any one a Whist Player { containing 
also the Laws of I'iqnet, Cassino, Ecarte, Cribbage, Backgammon. By Major A * • • • *. 
7th lidition. To wMch are added, Precepts for Tyros. By Mrs. B * * • * *. Foolscap Sro. 



a*, cloth, gilt edges. 
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SISMONDI.-THE HISTORY OF THE ITAUAN REPUBLICS^ 

Or, of the Origin, Progreia, and Fkll of Freedom In Italr, from A.D. 476 to 180S. By J. C. L. 
De Biamondi. 1 vol. foolscap Sro. with Vignette Title, u. cloth. 

8ISM0NDI.-THE HISTORY OF THE FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 

CompriBing a View of the Invasion and Setdement of the Bwrbarians. Br J. C.L. De Sismondl. 
2 Tols. foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, IS$. cloth. 

SMITH— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF BOTANY. 

Br Sir J. B. Smith, late President of the Linnsan Society. 7th Edition (1883) , corrected i in 
which the object of Smith's Grammar of Botany" is combined with that of the •'Intro- 
duction.'' Bf Sir William Jackson Hooker, K.H. LL.D. etc. 1 toI. 8vo. pp. 622. with 
36 Steel PUtes, I6s. cloth ; coloured Plates, 2). 12#. M. cloth. *^ ' 

SMITH.~THE ENCUSH FLORA. 

By Sir James Edward Smith, M.D. F.R.8., late President of th« Uoasan Society, etc. 

6 vols. 8»o. 81. 12«. boards. 

. CONTENTS • 

> . . ^ - ' - Vols. I. ctTXV. the Flowering Plants and Cha Fema, 2/. 8t. 
Vol. y. Part 1, 12i.~Crypt<vamia } comprising | Vol. V. Part 2, 12*.— The Fiin^—eompletlng 
the Mosses, Hepaticas, Lichens, Chara- the work, by Sir W. J. Hooker, and the 

eeae, and Algas. By Sir W. J. Hooker. I Ber. M. J. Berkeley, F.L.S. eto. 

SMITH.— THE WORKS OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 

2d Edition, 8 vols. 8to. with Portrait, pp. 1412, 86i. cloth^ 
%• Thl$ eollecUoH eonrt$t$ nf the Author'* eontributtom totht " Sdlnbmrgh w,** Ptter 
Plpmleg'i ** Letter$ on the CathoUett" a»d other mteeeltaneout u>orh$. 

SMITH.— LETTERS ON THE SUBJECT OF THE CATHOLICS, 

To my BROTHER ABRAHAM who Uves In the COUNTRY. By Peter PlymUy . 2Iat Edition, 
post 8to. pp. 200, 7»' cloth. 

SMITH.— THE MEMOIRS OF THE MARQUIS DE POMBAL. 

By John Smith, Private Secretary to the Marqnis da Saldana. 3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait 
and Autograph, 21«. cloth. 
These Memoirs of this illnstrlons Portuguese Statesman, designated by his countrrmeo the 
*• Great Marquis," contain details of the terrible earthquake in I7fi6— The energy of Pombal on 
that awful occasion— The establishment of the Oporto Wine Company— The Duke of Aveiro's 
conspiracv— Rupture with the Court of Rome— Strange hallucinations of the Jesuit Malagrida— 
Suppression of the Jesuit order throughout Europe effected by Pombal's energy and address- 
Family compact, and war with France and Spain— Extensive reforms and flounahlnjg condition 
of PortU4(aI— Death of the king —Pombal's resignation, examination, sentence. Illness, and 
death. The whole interspersed with extracts from the dfespatches of Mr. Hay, Lord lUnnonll, 
Mr. Walpole, etc. nerer before published. 

SMITH.— AN INQUIRY INTO THE NATURE AND CAUSES OF THE WEALTH 

OF NATIONS. By Adam Sn^th, LL.D. With a Ufe of the Author, an Introductory 
Discourse, Notes, and Supplemental Disaertetion. By J. R. M*Culloch. New Edition, 
corrected throughout, and greatly enlarged, Sro. with Portrait, II. 1$. cloth. 

SOUTHEY'S (ROBERT) POETICAL WORKS. 

First and only complete Edition (1838-42] . Collected and edited by Mr. Southey. With 
AutobioflTaphicai Prefaces. 10 vols, foolscap Sro. with Portrait, and ly other highlyo 
finished Plates, 2/. lOi. fancy doth; or 41. 10a. handsomely bound in morocco, with gilt edges. 

The following may be had, bound separately, in cloth lettered 1— 

JOAN OF ARC 1 Tol. 6a. I THALABA 1 toL 8f . 

MAOOC Ivol.Sa. I BALLADS, etc. 2TolS'.10a. 

CURSE OF KEHAMA « • • 1 toI. 6». \ RODERICK 1 vol. St. 

SOUTHEY, ETC.— LIVES OF THE BRITISH ADMIRALS; 

With an Introductory View of the Naval History of England. By R. Southey, Esq. and 
R. Bell, Esq. 6 vols, foolscap 8vo., with Vignette Titlea, 1/. 10a. cloth. 

SPACKMAN.-STATISTCAL TABLES 

Of the Agriculture, Shipping, Coloniea, Manufacturea, Commerce, and Population of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Its Dependencies, brought down to the year 1843. 
Compiled from Official Retoms. By W. F. Spackman, Esq. Fcap. 8vo. pp. 162, 6a. cloth. 

SPIRIT OF THE WOODS. 

By the author of "The Moral of Flowers." 2d Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo. with 23 beautifully 
coloured Engravings of the Forest Trees of Great Britidn, 11. 11a. fid. cloth. 

SPOONER.— A TREATISE ON THE INFLUENZA OF HORSES. 

Shewing Its Nature, Symptoms, Cauaea, and Treatment, embracing the subject of Eplsootlc 
Diaeasc generally. By W. C.Spooner, M.R.V.C. 12mo. pp. 118, 3«. 6d. sewed. 
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SPOONER.— A TREATISE ON THE STRUCTURE, FUNCTIONS, AND 

DISEASES of the FOOT and LEG of the HORSE ; comprehending the ComparatiTe Anatomy 
of these Parts in other Animals ; embracing the subiect of Shoeing and the proper Treatment 
of the Foot ; with the Rationale and Effects of Tarions Important Operations, and the beat 
Methods of performing them. By W. C. Spooner, M.R.V.O. 12mo. pp. 398, 7: 6d. cloth. 

STEBBING.— THE HISTORY OF THE CHRSITIAN CHURCH, 

From its Foundation to A.D. 1492. By the Rev . H. Stebbing, M.A., etc. 2 vols. foolsciHP ^o, 
with Vignette Titles, 12i. cloth. 

STEBBING.— THE HSTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 

By the Rev. H. Stebbing. 2 toIs. foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12t. cloth. 

STEPHEN8.-A MANUAL OF BRITISH COLEOPTERA ; 

Or, BEETLES i contidning a Description of all the Species of Beetles hitherto ascertained to 
Inhabit Great Britain and Ireland, etc. With a complete Index of the Genera. By J. F. 
Stephens, F.L.S., author of " Illustrations of Entomology." I vol. post 8vo. 14*. cloth. 

STEEL'S SHIPMASTER'S ASSISTANT, 

And OWNER'S MANUAL; contidning Information necessary for persons connected with 
Mercantile Affairs ; consisting of the Regulation Acts of the Customs for the United King- 
dom, and British Possessions abroad ; Navigation Laws ; Registry Acts ; Duties of Customs 
of the United Kingdom, the British Plantations In America, Canada, and Isle of Man ; in the 
East Indies, Cape of Good Hope, New South Wales, and Van Dieman's Land; Smugglinr 



Acts ; Pilotage tnroughout Enguuid and Scotland ; Insurances ; Commercial Treaties 
.c. Ne ' .... ..... . . .. 



Charges on Shipping, etc. New Edition, corrected by J. Stikeman, Secretary to the East 
India and China Association. With Tables of Monies, Weights, Measures, and Exchanges. 
By Dr. Kelly. With a Supplement. 1 vol. 8vo. 1/. Is. cloth. 

STRONG.— GREECE AS A KINGDOM: 

A Statistical Description of that Country— its Laws, Commerce, Resonrces, Public Institutions, 
Army, Navy, etc.— from the Arriral of King Otho, in 1833, down to the present time. From 
Official Documents. and Authentic Sources. By Frederick Strong, Esq., Cons\d at Athens for 
the Kingdoms of Bavaria and Hanover. 8vo. 1m. cloth. 

SUNDAY UBRARY: 

Containing nearly One Hundred Sermons by the following eminent Divines. With Notes, 
1^ " ~ T. F. Dibdiu, D.D. 6 vols, foolscap 8vo. with 6Portraits, 30f. cloth. 



etc. by the Rev. 
Archbp. I<awrence 

— Seeker 
Bp. Bloomfield 

— Gray 

— Heber 

— Hobart 

— Home 

— Horsley 

— Huntingford 
~ Maltby 



Dp. Mant 

— Newton 

— Porteus 

— J. B.Sumner 

— Van Mildert 
Dean Chandler 
Archdeacon Nares 

— Pott 
Dr. Blair 

— Chalmen 



Dr. D'Oyly 
-Paley 

— Parr 

— Shuttleworth 
Professor White 
Rev. Arch. Alison 

— C . Benson 

— Joshua Gilpin 

— G. Haggitt 
~ Robert HaU 



Rev. J. Hewlett 

— A. Irvine 

— W. Jones (of 

Nayland) 

— C.W. LeBas 

— H.H.Mihnan 

— R. Morehead 

— Thoe.Rennell 

— J. R. Spry 

— Svdnef Smith 

— Tnos. Townson 



SWAINSON.-A PREUMINARY DISCOURSE ON THE STUDY OF NATURAL 

HISTORY. By W. Swainson, Esq. 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. 6«. cloth. 

SWAINSON.— A TREATISE ON THE NATURAL HISTORY AND CLASSI- 
FICATION OF ANIMALS. By W. dwainson, Esq. 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. 69. cloth. 

SWAIN SON.-NATURAL HISTORY & CLASSIFICATION OF QUADRUPEDS. 

By W. Swainson, Esq. 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Title, and 176 Woodcuts, 6$. cloth. 

SWAINS0N.-t4ATURAL HISTORY AND CLASSIFICATION OF BIRDS. 

By W. Swidnson, Esq. 2vola. foolscap 8vo. Vignette Htles, and above 300 Woodcuts, 
12«. cloth. 

SWAINSON.-ANIMALS IN MENAGERIES. 

By W. Swidnson, Esq. Fci^. 8vo. Vignette Title and numerous Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. 

SWAINSON. — NATURAL HISTORY AND CLASSIFICATION OF FISH, 

AMPHIBIANS AND REPTILES. By W. Suiason, Esq. 2 vols, foolscap 8vo. with 
numerous Woodcuts and Vignette Titles, 12i'. cloth. 

SWAINSON.— HABITS AND INSTINCTS OF ANIMALS. 

By W. Swainson, Esq. 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. with Vignette and numerous Woodcuts, 6t. cloth. 
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SWAINSON.— A TREATISE ON MALACOLOGY; 

Or, the Natanl Clasaification of Sheila and Shell-Fish. B7 W. Swainaon, Esq. 1 vol. fcap. 
8to. with Viifnette Title and rerj numeroaa Illostrations in Wood, 6«. cloth. 

SWAINSON AND SHUCKARD.- HISTORY AND NATURAL ARRANGE- 
MENT OF INSECTS. By W. Swainaon, Eaq. and W. E. Shuckard, Eaq. 1 vol. fooiacap 
8vo. with Viipfiette Title and Woodcnta, 6t. cloth. 

SWITZERLAND.-THE HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. 
1 vol. fooiacap 9fo. with Vi^ette Title, 6t. cloth. 

TATE. - HORATIUS RESTITUTUS ; 

Or, the Booka of Horace arrang^ed in Chronological Order, arcording to the Scheme of Dr. 
Bentley, from the Text of Geaner, corrected and improved. With a Preliminary Diaaertation, 
very much enlarged, on the Chronology of the Worka, on the LocaHtlea, and on the life 
and Character of that Poet. By JameaTate, M.A. Second edition, to which ia now added, 
an original Treatiae un the Metres of Horace. 8to. 12*. cloth. 
** Mr. Tate'i* Horatitu Re$titutu$* ihould Jind a place in the Kbrorjf 0/ the mature ieholarf 

of the youthful ttudent, and of the aceomplUhed man of the worJtf."— Quarterly Review. 

TATE.— THE CONTINUOUS HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 

ST. PAUL, on the hasia of the Acta ; with Intercalary Matter of Sacred Narrative, supplied 
from the Epistles, and elucidated in occasional DiasertationB t with the Horv Pauliuae of 
Dr. Paley, in a more correct edition, aubjoined. By Jamea Tate, M.A., Canon Reaidentiary 
of St. Paul'a. 8vo. with Map, 13«. cloth. 

TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.>-NIARGARET; 

Or, the Pearl. By the Rer. Charles B. Tayler, M .A. Rector, of St. Peter's, Cheater, author 
of May You Like It," " Recorda of a Good Man's Life," etc.— /« the preu. 

** Vital religion it the real antidote for tractarian error." 

TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.)-DORA MELDER : 

A Stury of Alsace. By Meta Sander. A Translation. Edited by the Rct. C. B. Tayler, 
author of "Records of a Good Man's Life," &c. Fcp. 8vo., pp. 286, 3 Illustrations, Jt. cloth. 
•« Fieued in a literary point of vieu^ this tale U admirably told 1 whiUt mm air of reality 
givet it a true cAarm."— British Magazine. 

TAYLOR.— THE STATESMAN. 

By Henry TViylor, Esq., author of " Philip Van Artevelde.'' 13mo. 6$. Gd. boards. 

TH ACKER.— THE COURSER'S ANNUAL REMEMBRANCER, AND STUD- 

BOOK { being an Alphabetical Return of the Running at all the Public Courslnir Clubs in 
England. Ireland, and Scotland, for the Season 1841-^; with the Pedigrees (as far as 
received) of Ihe Dogs that won, and the Dogs that ran up aecond for each Prize ; alao, a 
Return of all Single Matches run at thoae Meetinga ; with a Preliminary Easay on the 
Deciaion of Short Couraea. ByT.Thacker. 8vo. 10«. cloth. 

TH ACKER.- POCKET COMPENDIUM OF COURSING RULES St BYE- LAWS, 

For Uae in the Field. By Thomas Thacker. 1«. 6d. aewed. 

THIRLWALL.— THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

By the Right Rev. the Lord Biahop of St. David'a. Vola. 1 to 7, foolic^) Svo. with Vignette 
Titles, 21. 2a. cloth. 

THOMSON'S SEASONS. 

Edited by Bolton Comey, Eaq. lUuatrated with Seventy-aeren Designs drawn on Wood by 
the following Members of the Etching Club 



the following Members of the Etching Club :— 

J. Bell, Sculptor. | J. C. Horsley. 1 Frank Stone. | H. J.Townsend, 

C.W.Cqpe. J. P Knight. C.Stonhoose. T. Webster, A.R.A. 

Thomas Creswlck. I R. Redgrave, A.R.A. > F. Tayler. I 

Engraved by Thompson and other eminent Engravers. 
Handsomely printed in square crown Svo. 1843, pp. 336, 21s. richly bound in ultra-marine cloth ; 
in morocco in the best manner by Hayday, 36s. 
*,* A few copies printed on prepared paper of great beauty, forming a most unique book, 
3f. 3b. In ultra-marine cloth ; in morocco in the best manner by Hayday, 21. Ijt. i or in 
mssia, 81. 

** Fewvorh$ of the ela$$ have a fairer protpeet vf popuJarltj/ tTi/jn f\U ftrip /■jfFfJr." of 
Thornton^ illustrated by the member » of the Btehini,' tUmk. Matt «f iht^ dfxi;»» n f^in rrrr,>rrf- 
ance vith the tpirit of the author,— tome of them Irtamiffiil, Tht Ixndtdipf i-\^-'\rttr* ron- 
tributed by Mr. Cre$wiek entitle him to a Jlrtt p l<icf m a ho^k iUmtrfH&i ; f.thiiyili^tg a 
vertatiUty of talent for whith hit warmest admire: ri eiMit4 AitUrrto have h^rfHif utniriTfi to 
give him credit. Mr. P. Tayler i$ not far behind^ <ij hit df^tijfn pP^Hi IS^ aadl^, will 
mott tatitfaetorily prove t and he comes one step n rarvr kittjirii^t art than Mr* CrfMvhka in 
right of his clever management of rustic figures. .Vfwtri. Cnpc, Hvrstrff Redgntff, and 
' Belli with all their true English feeling, and th<-j gtare «/ th'tr mnetptlms. itrr a drgree 
more ambitious. Mr. Bell's preparatory outline »/ *^pfin^' givft indltntimf af grnce^ 
poetry t and fancy y worthy of betng carried to thr Aifikett prrffftttm^ This fj btimti- 
fully brought out; the vignettes are from coppert titn-cAi pr^idurrd ttt thf eti-ttrfSypr prtjuess. 
This gives a peculiarity of effect to the impreuiowt it^tc f^tstt Ui ft,rtru-.r rv^ur r^. dft,Tite. 
Other of our classical poems are to follow, itlmUiUrd hi siM\i{.iT f'i-hi-n Mr. Helton 
Comey's labortrs are not the less to be commended ifU'citi- tAry utf •atfohifnt'M'i- ; tA'- n-'irh is 
ejttremely well edited, and therefore entitled to a ptttct urn tkr Ubr*tf § sAHf as wrti at am the 
drawing-room table.'*— Atbensenm. 
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THOMSON.— I'HE DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT OF THE 6ICK ROOM, 

NecesMfjr, In Aid of Medlcsl Tre«tment, for the Cure of DUeues. Bj Anthony Todd 
Thomson, M .D. F.L.S. etc. 1 toL poit 8to. pp- ^Oa. 6d. cloth. 
** Th«r0 it no Intn/ernee wtth tlu duties of the meiimtl attendant hut S9utid, §en$ihle^ 

and elear aMte what to tfo, and ho» to aett to at to wtoet un/oreteen emergoneiet, and 

co-operate itUk pro/etHonal tkiU/'—Utenurj Guette. 

THOMSON.-CHEMISTRY OF ANIMAL BODIES. 

Bj ThomM Thonisoa, M .D., Begliu Profeiaor of Chemiitrj in the Unirenitj of Gla^fow. 
9fo. 16t. doth. 

TOMLINS. — A POPULAR LAW DICTIONARY ; 

Punillarlj ezpldning the Terms and Nature of Enrlish Law ; adapted to the comprehension of 
Persons not edacakM for the Lecal Profession, ana affording Information peculiarlj useful to 
Magistrates, Merchants, Parochial Ofteers, and others. Br Thomas Edlyna TOmlins, Attomer 
•nd SoUcitor. U Ithlch toL post 8ro. Us. cloth. 

The wAei* work hat heen reoited hf a BarrUter. 

TOOKE.— A HISTORY OF PRICES 9 

With raference to tha Causes of their principal Variations, from 1792 to the Present lime 
Preceded bj a Sketch of tha Histocr of the Com Trade In the laat Two Centuries. B7 
Thomas Tooke, Esq. F.R.8. S toIs. 6ro. IJ. 16«. cloth. 

A oontlnuatlon oj the above, 
AN ACCOUNT of PRICES and of the State of the CIRCULATION in 1888 and IsaTt with 
Remarlts on th« Com LawSf and On proposed Alterations in out Banking SyMcna* 8ro. 
Ui. cloth. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 
8to. The laat Part published Is Pan a of VoL III. with Plates, 4a. 6d. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON- 

4to. The laM Part published Is Part 1, Vol. III. with Plates, 14«. coloured, and 13«. plain. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
4to. Vol. II. with Twentf-three flnely engrared Plates, 28t. cloth. 

Vol. III., with Nineteen finelj engrared Plates. 21. 12t. 6d. cloth. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS OF 

LONDON i consisting of a Series of Piqiers on ** Antiouities," and ** Constructiim." By 
R. Willis, M.A. F.R.S. etc. 1 Ambrose Poynter ; Herr Hallmann, of Hanover ; Dr. F^u«daT ; 
Mr.BracebrMget HerrBeuth. of BerUn » Joseph Gwilt, F.S .A. F.A.S.» Mr. C. H. Smith : 
Mr. C. Fowler, Hon. Sect Mr. W. A. Nicholson, of Lincoln; and Mr. J. P. Papworth. 
Vol. I. P«t S, 4to. with numerous lithographic and woodcut Illustrations, Me. cloth. 
\* Part I. Vol. I. tmifom with the above, l(t«. cloth. 

TRANSAgH-IONS OF THE UNNEAN SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
The last' Part published is Part 8, Vol. XIX. 4to. with Plates, 21t. 

TROLLOPE— THE LAURRINGTONS ; OR, SUPERIOR PEOPLE. 

By Mrs. Trollope, author of ** Widow Baraaby," etc. 8 vols, poat 8vo. Jutt ready. 

TURNER.— THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

From the Earliest Period to the Death of Elisabeth. By Sharon Turner, Esq. F.A.8. R.A.S.L. 
13TOls.8ro. 81. Sr. doth. 

Or four separate porttont^ atfoUew >— 
THE HISTORY of the ANGLO-SAXONS : comprislnff the History of England from the 
Earliest Period to the Norman Conquest 6th Edition, 3 toIb. 8ro. 3/. fit. boards. 

THE HISTORY of ENGI^ND during the MIDDLE AGES ; comprising the Reigns from 
William the Conqueror to the Accesston of Henry VIII., and also the History of the Utera- 
ture. Religion. Poetry, and Progress of the Reformation, and of the Language during that 
period . 8d Edition, a rols. 8to. bI. boards. 

THE HISTORY of the REIGN of HENRY VIII. ; comprising the Political History of the 
commencement of the English Reformation t being the First Part of the Modem Hutorv of 
England. 8d EdiUoti, 3 vols. 8ve. S6«. boards. 

THE HISTORY of the REIGNS of EDWARD VI., MARY, and ELIZABETH ; being the 
Second Part of the Modem History of England. 3d Edition, 3 vols. 8ro. 82t. boards. 
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TURNER.— THE SACRED HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 

PhUosophieally considered. By S. Timer, F.8. A. R.A.8.L. New Edit. 8 roU. 9to. 42f. bds. 

Vol. 1 contlden the Creation nnd System of the Earth, and of its Vegetable and Animal Races 

and Material Laws, and Formation of Manlciod. 
Vol. 2, the DiTine Economy in its special Relation to Manltind, and in the Deluge, and the 

History of Human Affairs. 
Vol- S, the Prorisions for the Perpetuation and Support of the Human Race, the Divine System 

of our Social Combinations, and the Supernatural History of the World. 

TURNER.— A TREATISE ON THE FOOT OF THE HORSE, 

And a New System of Shoeing, by One*sided Ndling; and on the Nattire, Origin, and 
Symptoms of Uie Navicular J out Lameness, with Prvrentlre and Curative Treatment. By 
James Turner, M.R.V.C. Royal 9wo. pp. 118, 7$. 6d. boards. 

TURTON'S (DR.) MANUAL OF THE LAND AND FRESHWATER SHELLS OF 
THE BRITISH ISLANDS. A new Edition, thoroughly revised, and with considerable 

Additions. By John Edward Gray, Keeper of the Zoological Collecti 

1 Tol. post 8vo. with Woodcuts, and 13 coloured Plates, 15«. cloth. 



Additions. By John Edward Gray, Keeper of the Zoological Collection in the British Museum. 

URE.-DICTIONARY OF ARTS MANUFACTURES AND MINES; 

Containing a clear Exposition of their Principles and Practice. By Andrew Ure, M.D. 
F.R.S. M.G.S. M.A.S. Lond. ; M. Acad. N.S. PhUad. ; S. Ph. Soe. N. Germ. Hanor. ; MuUii 
etc. etc. Third Edition, corrected. 8to. illustrated with 1340 EugraTings on Wood. 
BOs. cloth. 

WALKER.— BRITISH ATLAS OF FORTY-SEVEN MAPS, 

CAREFULLY COLOURED i comprising separate Maps of every County in England, each 
Riding in YorlKshire, and North and South Wales; showins' the Roads, Railwayb, Cfanals, 
Parlu, Boundaries of Boroughs, Places of Election, Polling Places, etc. Compiled from the 
Maps uf the Board of Ordnance and other Trigonometrical Surreys. By J. and C. Wallter. 
Imperial 4to. coloured. Three Guineas, half-bouud ; large paper, Fou* Guineas, half-bound. 

Each Ctuntf map had $eparatelgt in coie, 3«. M. 

WALTZING. -REFORM YOUR WALTZMC. THE TRUE THEORY OF THE 

RHENISH or SPANISH WALTZ, and of the German Waits, h deu» Tempa. analysed and 
explained for the first time. By an Amateur. Foolscap 8vo. uniform with ** Hints on 
Etiquette." Price Half-a-Crown. 

The Figure o/8 in loth the$t tfattxtt on an entirely neu principle. 

tValtMing it the art of a gentleman, and never fei ma$ tangkt or understood by a 
daneing-meuter. 

** The author of theie amuiing hintt cannot he a more enthutimtie admirer of valtting 
than roe are. It wtu a louree of enjoyment to u$ in the land of ita legitimate httme for wKiny 
a year in the daya of yore; but A/hu, ih $ont paaaita lea ioura defite! w« are now too old 
and rheumatic to be able to indulge in aueh paatimea. Taoae of our readera^ however, teho 
are younger and more active than ouraelveat and who wiah to hnow what real waltzing 
actually meana^ cannot do better than benefit by thf ayatem laid down and recommended fur 
adoption by ' An Amateur^' whoae remarha are mell calculated to prove aervieeable to the 
uuinitimted."—\3Ditcd Service Gazette. 

WARDLAW.-5ERMONS. 

ByDr.WardUw. 8vo. 12«. boards. 

WARDLAW.-DISCOURSES ON THE PRINCIPAL POINTS OF THE SOCINIAN 

CONRTO VERSY— the Unitv of God, and the Trinity of Persons in the Godhead— the Supreme 
Divinity of Jesus Christ— the Doctrine of the Atonement- the Christian Character, etc. 
By Ralph WardUw, D.D. 6th Edition, Svo. 16«. cloth. 

WATERTON.— ESSAYS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 

Chiefly Ornithology. By Charles Waterton, Esq., author of ** Wanderings In South 
America.*' With an Autobiography of the Author, and a View of Walton Hall. Sd Edition, 
foolscap 8vo. 8e. cloth. 

WATHEN.— ARTS, ANTIQUITIES, AND CHRONOLOGY OF ANCIENT 
EGYPT, from Personal Observations in 1839. By G. H. Wathen, Architect. Royal 8vo. with 
Plates and Woodcuts, from the Author's own Slietches. Ua. cloth. 



^ clever and lively contribution to the chronology and arta of ancient Kgyptt the result 
of a vrofeaalonal viait to her land, made by an enthuaiastic atudent of her history f well 
quali/led to explore her rfMoins."— Speeutor. 
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CATALOGUE OF NEW WORKS, ETC. 



WEB8TER.-AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY ; 

Comprising sncli subjects u are most immediately connected with Hooselteepiiiff ; as. 
The Conatruction of Domestic Edifices, with tlie modes of Warmine, Ventiiatiny, and 
Lig^htin^ them— A description of the rarioas articles of Famitore. with the natnre of their 
Materials— Daties of SerranU— A general acconntof the Animal and Vegetable Substances 
used as Food, and the methods of preserring and preparing them hj Cooking'-Making 
Bread— The Chemical Nature and the Preparation of all kinds of Fermented liquors used 
as Bererage— The Tarinus Clothing Arts, and Materials employed in Dress and the Toilette 
—Business of the Laundry -Decription of the various Wheel Carriages— Preseiration of 
Health— Domestic Medicine, etc. etc. etc. By Thomas Webster, F.G^., etc.; assisted by 
The late Mrs. Parkes, author of ** Domestic Duties." 1 thick vol. 8to. illustrated with 
nearly 1000 Woodcuu— iVtfarfjr ready. 



WESTWOOD.— INTRODUCTION TO TH MODERN CLASSIFICATION OF 

INSECTS ; comprising an Account of the Habits and Transformations of the different 
Families ; a Synopsis of all the British, and a Notice of the more remarkable Foreign 
Genera. By J. O. Westwood, Sec. Ent. Soc. London. F.L.S., etc. 3 vols, illustrated ^h 
above IfiO WoodcnU, comprising about 2600 distinct Figures, 3/. 7«. cloth. 

WHITE'S COMPENDIUM OF THE VETERINARY ART ; 

Containing Plain and Concise Observations on the Construction and Management of the 
Stable i a brief and popular Outline of the Structure and Economy of the Horse ; the Nature, 
Srmptoms , and Treatment of the Diseases and Accidenta to wUch the Horse is liable ; the best 
Method of performing various Important Operations ; with Advice to the Purchasers of Horses ; 
and a copious Materia Medica and Pharmacopoeia, l/th edition, entirely reconstructed, with 
considerable Additions and Alterations, bringing the work up to the present state of Veteri- 
nary Science. By W. C. Spooaer, Vet. Surgeon, etc. etc. 8to. pp. 688, with coloured Plate, 
16*. cloth. London, 18C 



WHITE'S COMPENDIUM OF CATTLE MEDICME ; 

Or, Practical Observations on the Disorders of Cattle a..d other Domestic Animals, except 
the Horse. 6th Edition, re-arranged, with copious Additions and Notes. By W. C. ^>ooner. 
Vet. Surgeon, author of a *• Treatise on the Influensa,'* and a ** Treatise on the Foot and 
Leg of the Horse," etc. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 



WHITE.— THE GOSPEL PROMOTIVE OF TRUE HAPPINESS. 

By the Rev. Hugh White, M.A. 12mo. 6«. cloth. 



WHITLEY.— THE APPUCATION OF GEOLOGY TO AGRICULTURE; 

And to the Improvement and Valuation' of Land ; with the Nature and Properties of Soils, 
and the Principles of Cultivation. By Nicholas Whitley, Land Surveyor. 8vo. 7«- 6d. cloth. 

** Afr. fFhltleg"! book appears to u$ Hie the eommeiteement of a more philotophleal review 
of onr arriculturat richee than hat yet been given to the puBlie. Itt utility is manifest i 
and on that score atone ve earnestly recommend it to those who from their pursuits are muck 
better able than ourselves to estimate its merits, and to take advantage of its suggestions. 

Sunday Times 

WILKINSON.— THE ENQNES OF WAR, ETC. 

Being a History of Ancient and Modem Projectile Instruments and Engines of Warfare and 
Sporting; including the Manufticture of Fire Arms, the History and Manufacture of Gun- 
powder, of Swords, and of the cause of the Damascus Figure in Sword Blades, with some 
Observations on Bronze : to which are added, Remarlu on some Peculiarities of Iron, and on 
the extraordinary Effect produced by the Action of Sea Water on Cast Iron i with Detidls of 
various miscellaneous Experiments. By H. Wilkinson, M.R.A.S. 1 vol. 8ro. 9>. cloth. 



WOOD.— A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON RAILROADS, AND INTERIOR 

COMMUNICATION in GENERAL. Containing numerous Experiments on the Powers of 
the Improved Locomotive Engines, and Tables of the comparative Cost of Conveyance on 
Canals, Railways, and Turnpike Roads. By Nicholas Wood, ColUery. Viewer, Memb. Inst. 
Civ. Eng. etc. Third edition, very greatly enlarged, with 13 large Plates, and several new 
Woodcuts. 1/. lis. 6rf. cloth. 



YOUNG LADIES' BOOK (THE): 

A Manual of Elegant Recreations, Exercises, and Pursuits. 4th Edition, with numerous 
beautifully executed Engravings on Wood. II. If. elegantly bound in crimson silk, lined 
with imitation of Mechlin lace. 
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